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But  the  Bishop  played  him  well. 
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THE    UNGE   OF    M'SIEUR 


THE   LINOE   OP  M'SIEUR 

I  AM  Bob.  Th.t  .Wt  much  at  .  d«criptio„ 
of  coum.  but  youTl  ^,  uter  on.  My  brother  c.11. 
n«  the  cub.  I  don't  know  why.  unleM  b«»u.e  I'm 
only  thirte«,.  but  that  .eem.  to  nw  quite  a  f.ir 
•ge.  though  of  cour.e  I  don't  think  n.y«lf  an  oc- 
Ugonarian.  Thi.  .tory  that  I'm  going  to  write  i. 
"11  b«»u«  of  Marg.rrt-«y  ,i,teHn-law  d«  i. 
now.  I  told  it  to  her  hut  mght,  jurt  t.    way  it 
h-IVened.  and  .he  laughed-^.  .31.  y„„  j^  „„g^^ 
to  have  «en  her  Uugh.  She  laughed  her«lf  all 
over  the  room,  .o  .he  tried  to  talk  and  couldn't,  and 
then  A.  Uughed  her«]f  out  on  to  the  piazza,  but. 
b.ow«.g  the  natm*  of  women.  I  wa^'t  ...rpri«d. 
eiri.  are  queer,  anyway,  you  know,  but  .he*,  a 
mce  one.  She's  a  .port  and  like,  to  do  reasonable 
thmg,.  .wimming  and  «,  forth.  She',  a  really  ,e„- 
«ble  per.o„.  ».  girl.  go.  She  »id  .he  declared  if 
I  d  wnte  thi.  down  the  way  I  told  ,t  to  her.  .he'd 
»end  rt  to  a  magazine.  Well  now.  I  don't  know  the 
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way  I  told  it,  but  I'll  do  the  best  I  can,  only  it's 
a  good  deal  of  work  to  write  so  much.  Walter  says 
my  words  are  all  wool  and  a  yaid  wide,  which  he 
means  to  state,  I  suppose,  that  I  use  long  ones. 
Well  then,  you  see  Walter  took  me  up  into  camp 
in  Canada  last  summer,  to  his  club,  where  all  the 
guides  talk  French,  and  I  think  that's  a  good  deal 
of  the  reason  Ae  took  me.  I  talk  good  French;  I 
don't  mean  to  brag,  but  I  began  when  I  was  a 
child,  about  five,  and  I've  lived  in  Paris  a  year,  so 
I  ought.  But  Walter  talks  the  funniest  French  you 
ever  heard,  and  lots  of  it,  with  a  strong  American 
accent.  Anything  that  ends  with  "ong"  goes.  This 
is  what  he  said  to  one  of  the  guides : 

"Si  nout  pouvoru  venont  pendant  le  printempt, 
notu  aUoni  attraperom  beimcoup  de  poUtont." 
Now  if  anyone  speaks  French  they  will  see  that  is 
funny.  Walter  pounds  away  at  the  guides  like  that 
and  they  never  crack  a  smile,  they're  so  polite,  but 
I  just  squeal.  So  sometimes  when  he  gets  balled  up 
worse  than  usual  he's  pretty  glad  of  me  to  talk 
French  for  him,  and  I  guess  it's  a  relief  to  the 
guides  too. 
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Walter  and  I  had  been  having  a  fine  time  in 
camp,  fishing  and  paddling  and  tramping  about 
over  the  portages.  We  had  been  in  about  a  week 
when  the  first  of  September  came  along,  which  is 
the  beginning  of  the  open  season  for  caribou,  you 
know,  and  of  course  we  both  wanted  to  get  one. 
So  we  talked  it  over  with  the  guides-one  of  them 
was  the  redoubtabuU  Joe  V^ro,  a  Montagnais  In- 
dian and  the  best  hunter  in  the  club— and  we  de- 
cided on  a  plan.  Anybody  who  doesn't  know  the 
country  won't  understand,  but  it  was  a  good  plan. 
We  were  to  go  to  a  lake  near  the  hunting-ground 
and  camp  there  over  night,  and  then  get  up  very 
early  in  the  morning  for  the  hunt.  Walter,  with 
Joe  V^ro,  was  to  go  over  to  the  Riviere  Mouche 
Noire,  right  near  us,  and  hunt  there  in  a  canoe, 
and  I  was  to  take  a  guide  and  watch  on  a  little 
marshy  Like,  which  would  be  only  about  twenty 
minutes  from  us  in  another  direction.  It's  the  best 
fun  there  is,  going  off  on  a  hunt  like  that.  Every- 
body ought  to  try  it.  I  had  a  lovely  time,  even  if 
I  did  miss  my  caribou.  I  can't  understand  why  I 
didn't  hit  that  thing,  but  I  think  there's  something 
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wrong,  perhaps,  with  the  sight  of  my  rifle,  which 
is  a  30-30  smokeless  Winchester,  and  a  splendid 
gun.  But  I  must  have  that  sight  examined.  It  takes 
so  little,  in  a  sight,  to  make  you  shoot  wrong,  you 
know,  and  I  can't  understand  how  I  could  have 
missed  it  otherwise,  for  I  held  right  on.  Well,  any- 
way I  missed  it,  and  we  needn't  dwell  on  that,  but 
will  pass  on.  Walter  killed  his.  He  always  t(  lucky. 
It  was  a  big  buck,  "wi  gro>,"  the  guides  said,  and 
they  thought  it  would  weigh  between  four  and  five 
hundred.  I  didn't  see  it,  at  least  not  all  together, 
because  they  chopped  it  up  before  they  brought  it 
into  camp,  but  Walter  said  it  looked  like  a  pony. 
One  must  always  make  allowances  for  a  fortu- 
nate hunter.  When  I  observed  that  to  Walter  he 
said  "You  young  cuss,"  and  grinned.  Well,  they 
got  the  beast  into  camp  in  chunks,  the  head  being 
the  showiest  one,  and  we  had  a  big  supper  to  cele- 
brate ;  flapjacks  and  maple  sugar,  and  orange  mar- 
malade and  canned  lobster,  and  onions  and  fried 
potatoes,  and  mulligatawney  soup  and  toast,  and 
pickles,  and  chocolate  with  canned  "lait,"  and  a  lot 
more — all  the  provisions  we  had,  in  fact;  for  now 
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wc  had  meat  we  were  going  back  to  camp  next  day. 
We  couldn't  eat  the  caribou  because  it  hadn't  been 
kiUed  long  enough.  Walter  felt  fine  and  let  me  eat 
all  I  wanted  and  didn't  kick  at  waiting.  Then  after 
supper  he  stood  up  and  looked  at  the  guides  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  the  way  he  always  does 
when  he  wants  to  explain  something  and  is  thinking 
up  the  French. 

"Godin,"  he  said.  That's  the  head  guide,  Godin, 
and  he  rocked  his  head  and  said,  "0«i,  M'lieur" 
quick,  m  the  nice  polite  way  the  guides  all  have, 
«»  if  you  were  doing  them  a  favor  when  you  order 
them  to  grease  your  boots.  Walter  -vent  on  talk- 
ing. 

"Godin,  je  croii  que  denum.  nous  faiiait  cela." 
Then  I  squealed,  but  he  just  proceeded  to  continue. 

"S'a  ne  mouUlaU  pat  trap  beamcoup,  nous  allons 
Chez  noiM  par  la  RwUre  Mouche  Noire,  jusqu'd 
noui  arriverom  i  Lac  Naciitan"— then  I  cut  in  and 
said,  "  Vomi  On  peut  s'arreter  i  Chateau  Nacsitan, 
ou  ,e  trouve"~and  then  Walter  kicked  me  quite 
hard,  and  I  saw  that  I  was  becoming  unpopular. 
But  he  understood  that  I  saw  through  that  move, 
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and  knew  that  he  was  going  home  the  long  way 
1  Margaret  Nelson — ^which 


around  so  as  to  see  Miss 


was  what  she  •  as  then.  I  knew  he  liked  her,  you 


see — Oh, 


I't  fool  : 


3o  I  just  grinned  at 
Henri  Jeunesse,  who  was  one  of  my  two  guides, 
but  he  didn't  know  the  difference.  Then  Walter 
asked  them. 

"Ett-ce  que  votu  avez  pentS  que  nous  attons 
mouillerf"         ' 

"Mouitter"  means  "to  rain"  in  French-Canadian, 
you  know,  and  Walter  always  asked  them  that  every 
night,  in  variegated  langiiage,  just  before  he  said, 
"Bon  ioir."  And  they  always  ansv/ered  without  a 
■mile. 

"Celt  difficile  d  dire,  i  c't  heure,"  and  cocked 
their  eyes  up  at  the  sky. 

And  then  they  all  .aid,  "Bon  toir,  M'rieur,"  and 
"Bon  toir,  M'sieur  Bob,"  and  it  sounded  something 
like  the  people  saying  "Amen"  together  in  church. 
Then  we  went  off  to  our  tent,  and  I'll  bet  they 
laughed  at  Walter  when  we  got  away. 

The  next  morning  when  I  woke  up  I  opened  one 
eye  and  peeped  a»  ross  the  tent  at  Walter.  He  was 
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away  down  in  hig  blanket,  on  his  cot,  and  you 
couldn't  see  much  but  an  ear  or  so,  but  there  was 
one  of  his  eyes  gleaming  fixedly  over  at  we.  The 
minute  he  saw  mine  open,  he  said: 

"You  young  cuss,  get  up  and  make  the  fire." 
So  I  involuntarily  snuggled  into  my  blankeU 
and  squealed  pitifully  a  little  and  moaned: 

"It's  too  cold.  It's  too  soon,"  and  I  shut  my 
eyes  right  up  in  a  hurry. 

Pretty  soon  I  heard  Walter  crooning  to  himself, 
and  I  surmised  he  was  making  poetry,  so  I  listened. 
He  makes  the  funniest  poetrj'  you  ever  heard.  He 
made  a  lot  I  can't  remember,  but  this  was  some 
of  it: 

"  Too  toon,  too  torn,  too  toon,  loo  toon. 
The  Jltha  peep 
In  the  vatty  deep, 
fVheri  down  below 
The  mnding  mote 
Covert  the  ocean' t  ebb  and  How. 
And  the  birds  in  the  air 
Without  "ny  hair; 
And  the  .idghb/  moon 
Too  toon,  too  toon  I " 
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That  is  entirely  different  from  the  lort  I  have 
to  recite  in  schooL  Walter's  poetry  always  makes 
me  laugh,  it's  so  queer,  and  I  always  know  h^s 
happy  when  he  begins. 

But  before  long  he  got  over  that  fit,  and  then 
he  roared : 

"Cub!  Make  the  fire!  Make  the  merry  flames 
roar  amid  the  greenwood  tree!  Make  'em.  Rise! 
Rise,  son  of  a  mighty  race,  and  race  down  to  the 
lake  and  ablute  yourself.  Hurry  up!  DipechesI 
Couromt  N'arrete  pat!  Ahlutel  Wcuhez  vouti" 

I  just  crawled  away  in  under  and  moaned. 
Finally  I  said: 

"Call  the  guides,  why  don't  you?  They'll  make 
it." 

Walter  shook  his  head  dejectedly. 

"Oh,  no,  my  son !  I  wouldn't  be  cruel.  Not  to  a 
guide.  They  don't  like  to  make  a  fire,  either — you 
don't;  why  should  they?" 

Then  he  began  to  get  up,  moaning  miserably. 

"Nobody  to  make  a  fire  for  me — ^have  to  do  all  the 

work  myself.  Four  guides  and  a  brother,  and  I  have 

to  make  the  fires" — and  all  the  time  he  was  crawl- 

10 
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ing  out  in  hi»  pink  flannel  pajamas.  "I'm  an  awfully 
good  brother  to  you,"  he  said,  solemnly.  "Some 
day,  when  I'm  cold  in  my  grave,  you'U  know  how 
good." 

Well,  he  carried  on  like  an  Indian  that  way,  while 
he  piled  up  birch-baik  and  sticks,  and  pulled  to- 
gether the  ends  of  the  logs  that  had  been  last 
night's  fire.  The  guides  would  have  made  it  in  half 
the  time,  and  there  were  four  of  them  within  a 
hundred  yards.  I'll  bet  he  wished,  later,  he'd  given 
them  a  hail.  But  it  blazed  up  all  right  pretty 
soon,  and  I  lay  there  comfortably  and  looked  at 
it  and  at  him,  and  watched  the  sunlight  jump  about 
the  tent  in  white  splotches  between  the  shadows. 
Out  in  front  the  light-green  birch  branches— the 
"bouleau" — were  waving  among  the   dark-green 
"ipingtte"—thai'B  spruce— and  now  and  then  I 
could  see  a  scrap  of  water,  like  a  bright  steel  sword, 
cutting  through  them   both.   It  looked   awfully 
pretty. 

But  Walter  kept  on  complaining  about  every- 
thing on  earth,  though  of  course  I  knew  it  was 
nonsense,  and  that  he  wouldn't  do  it  so  much  if  he 
11 
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wain't  feeling  pretty  jolly.  Finally  he  itruck  hi* 
clothes,  and  then  he  raised  Cain. 

"All  wet !  Sopping !  MouSUI  N'important — ^no- 
body cares!  It's  only  just  me.  C'e$t  moi — voUi 
tout/  Look  at  that  coat — regardel" 

He  held  it  up  and  I  regarded,  and  it  nxM  rather 
damp  and  mussy.  Then  he  hung  it  up  on  a  cross- 
stick  back  of  the  fire  that  Godin  had  put  up  the 
night  before  to  dry  my  stockings  on,  and  he  took 
his  trousers  and  held  them  up.  Now,  trousers  have 
such  a  funny,  straddly,  helpless  looV  when  they're 
empty,  that  I  laughed  out  loud. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at,  you  young  cuss? 
What's  funny,  I'd  like  to  know,  about  my — ^my — 
what's  that  Godin  called  them  the  other  day?" 

I  suggested  "pantalont,"  but  he  despised  that. 

"No.  Non.  Pat  de  tout.  Tout  de  tuite.  'Panta- 
lont indeed!  That's  coarse.  It  was  something  re- 
fined and  exquisite — now  what  was  that  word?" 

Then  I  remembered  that  the  guides  call  every- 
thing to  wear  "linge,"  from  shoes  to  an  umbrella. 

"That's  it,"  said  Walter.  "Mon  linge.  Mon 
linge  tont  mouUli.  KoUd  mon  pauvre  Imgel  Je  vai» 
IS 
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UeJurai  mon  linge."  and  he  hung  the  things  up  on 
the  croH-itick  10  tenderly,  and  patted  them  lo  lov- 
ingly that  I  jurt  roUed  around  and  shrieked  with 
Uughter.  Then  he  made  one  dire  for  his  blanlceU 
again  and  wrapped  himself  up  and  ordered  me  out 
"Now  cub,  up!  It's  your  turn.  Go  and  ablute 
yourself  in  the  lake  and  when  you're  dressed  I  also 
will  bathe  and  array  my  form,"  and  then  he  turned 
over  for  another  nap. 

So  I  pulled  myself  out  and  went  shivering  down 
to  the  lake,  for  it  was  a  pretty  crisp  morning.  But 
the  water  felt  so  fine  when  I  got  in  that  I  took  a 
little  swim  and  then  I  took  just  a  HtUe  other  swim, 
so  it  was  periiaps  ten  minutes  when  I  ran  back  to 
the  tent  again.  What  horrible  vision  should  meet 
my  despairing  eyes  when  I  got  there,  but  Walter's 
poor,  beloved  "linge  »  half  burned  up,  smoking  and 
burning,  with  a  sharp,  wiggl;.  red  edge  all  around 
the  lower  part,  and  smelling  like  a  herd  of  sheep  on 
fire.  And  Walter  himself  snoring!  How  I  yelled! 
My!  Walter  and  the  pink  pajamas  bounded  up, 
horror-struck  and  dazed.  But  he  saw  quick  enough, 
and  then  his  maniac  cries  rose  to  the  heavens. 
13 
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•HSodin!  ViTol  TouU,  U,  guide,/  Vtnegl  Venen 
damn  vite-^dl  Apportont  de  Veaul  De  I'eau  frettel 
De  I'eau  chaudel  Yenetl  Me$  ehotet  br^Uotut  Me, 
tinge,  a  bHlie  vite."  and  then  some  Engli.h  that  my 
mother  wouldn't  allow  me  to  write. 

But  it  brou^t  the  guides,  and  in  about  half  a 
minute  the  fire  wa.  out  and  they  all  were  mourn- 
ing like  dove*  over  the  trougers.  But  it  wa«n't  a 
patch  on  Walter*,  mourning,  which  wa<  silent  but 
awful.  I'd  mourn  too,  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  I'd 
go  behind  the  tent  and  choke  myself.  You  see  there 
wasn't  enough  left  of  the  trousers  to  put  on,  for 
they  were  burned  from  south  to  north  about  two 
feet,  and  then  from  east  to  west,  so  as  to  obliterate 
the  chance  of  getting  into  them  except  sidewise. 
And  then  you  would  be  apt  to  fall  out. 

I  wiU  draw  the  veil  of  silence  over  the  pain- 
fuhiess  of  the  neit  two  hours.  We  managed  to  have 
breakfast  and  break  camp  and  get  started,  and  got 
Walter  pinned  up  with  safety-pins,  as  nicely  as  we 
could  fix  him,  in  a  red  blanket.  It  wasn't  as  much 
fun  as  you'd  think,  for  Walter  was  dignified  and 
treated  me  politely,  which  Is  hard  to  bear  from  your 
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brother.  But  I  gathered  .o«e  crumb,  of  pleasure 
walking  behind  him  on  the  portage,  and  watching 
h.m  amble  along  thwugh  the  wood.-he  looked 
hke  a  red  flannel  mermaid.  When  he  forgot  and 
tned  to  .wing  out  with  long  ,tep.  and  wa.  .uddenly 
h^ched  back  b,  the  exigencie.  of  hi.  appa«,.  then 
I  dipped  off  the  portage  and  «.t  on  a  log  awhile. 
We  went  through  Lac  Orignal-Moo.e  Lake-and 
then  over  a  porUge  of  ^'quator^  arpenU»  fourteen 
.««,  half  a  mile  you  ^ ;  they  measure  by  acre,  up 
there.  ..n't  it  funny?  Then  we  went  down  the  "Belle 
R.v.4re. .  and  it  wa.  bully  and  -^UU^  too.  and  after 
another  long  portage  we  .truck  the  head  of  Lac 
Nacitan. 

By  thi.  time  Walter  wa.  feeling  better  and  let 
me  .ndulge  unmolctedly  in  ,ome  trivial  plea.antrie. 
about  h„  fancy-dre.. mermaid  co.tumc.  Ia.ked  him 
te  le  down  hi.  hair  and  get  into  the  water  and 
flop  h..  tad  and  .ing  to  me,  and  he  only  laughed. 
But  when  I  picked  up  the  end  of  the  red  blanket 

and. a.d  I  wa.  the  lovely  lady-s  page,  and  yanked 
him  backward,  he  Mid: 

"Look  here,  cub,  you'll  find  thi.  darned  funny 
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up  to  the  dead  line,  but  Fm  hanged  if  you'll  find  it 
funny  beyond.  So  be  careful." 

Therefore  I  wai  careful,  and  exhibited  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  witdom  of  the  lerpent  and  the  harmlcH- 
neu  of  the  dove. 

When  the  guides  were  getting  the  eanoet  into  the 
water  and  the  charges  into  the  eanoet,  on  Nactitan, 
Walter  (truck  hi*  French  convenation  attitude  and 
began  ladling  out  language  to  them  ai  cheerfully 
and  politely  as  if  he  wasn't  looking  queerer  than  a 
goat. 

"Regardea  W." 

That's  the  way  he  began  and  they  all  stopped 
work  and  regarded  him,  hard.  Glad  of  the  chance, 
I  guess,  for  he  was  a  holy  show,  iitanding  on  a 
rock  by  the  water,  his  hands  stuck  into  imaginative 
pockets,  for  you  do.,  t  find  them  in  blankets,  and 
all  that  red  stuff  swaddled  around  him.  George!  He 
looked  fierce !  It  had  turned  into  a  blazing  hot  day, 
too. 

"Je  vai*  tout  expliquerait  ce  que  nous  aUont  fai- 
totu" — I  can't  remember  just  the  words  he  ««- 
pliqui-ed  in.  I  guess  it  would  take  a  giant  intellect 
16 
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for  that  hf  iculaneum  Uh\.  The  air  trembled  with 
strange  ant  mysterious   ounds  for  ten  minutes,  and 
I  had  to  boost  him  oier  two  chasms.  The  guides 
stood  around,  as  solemn  and  respectful  as  judges 
and  slaves,  and  listened  with  wrapt  attention,  but 
they  couldn't  make  him  out.  I  was  puzzled  a  bit 
myself  at  first,  but  knowing  both  Walter's  French 
and  real  French,  got  at  it  finally,  and  the  oration 
was  clarified  this  way.  Walter  wanted  to  leave  some 
venison  at  Chftteau  Nacsitan— Dr.  Nelson's  camp 
—and  he  wished  me  to  go  on  ahead  and  land  with 
it.  He  also  wanted  to  be  paddled  within  hailing 
distance,  but  not  for  your  life  near  enough  to  let 
the  Nelsons  see  his  toboggan  suit.  That's  what  was 
so  hard  for  him  to  explain  to  the  guides,  and  yet 
preserve  his  dignity  unspotted.  It  was  easy  enough 
for  me,  and  if  Walter  had  only  let  things  alone  im- 
maculate where  I  fixed  them,  everything  would  have 
been  aU  right.  But  he  got  talking  his  crazy  French 
to  the  two  guides  in  his  boat  all  the  way  down  the 
lake,  and  by  the  time  they  got  astern  of  the  Nelson 
point,  I  believe  those  men  had  made  out  that  he 
wanted  them  to  carry  him  up  to  the  camp,  and  lay 
17 
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him  as  a  burnt  offering  on  the  doorstep,  while  the 
others  escaped  by  stealth  with  the  venison.  Grown- 
up people  fuss  and  collaborate  such  a  lot  over 
things. 

My  boat  ran  up  near  Walter's  once  or  twice,  and 
I  laughed  to  hear  them  all  three  talking  together. 
The  guides  were  expliqu4-iag  to  each  other  in  a 
sort  of  lightning  jabber  of  which  nothing  un- 
French-Canadian  can  pierce  the  veil,  when  they  do 
it  their  fastest.  And  then  Walter  would  hold  up  his 
hand  and  say: 

"Attendez!  N'importe,  Alexandre.  E'coutez  moi, 
Yiro.  Vovj  etes  tort.  Tout  le  monde  aont  tort,  ex- 
cepts moi.  Je  voug  faitei  comprendre" — and  then 
he'd  mix  them  worse  than  ever.  I  advised  him  to  let 
them  alone,  but  he  sat  on  me  hard,  so  I  had  to  leave 
him  to  his  fate. 

My  canoe  went  on  ahead,  according  to  arrange- 
ment.;. Dr.  Nelson  and  Miss  Margaret — I  call  her 
Margaret  now,  of  course — were  on  the  beach  wait- 
ing for  me  when  we  ran  ashore.  I  jumped  out  and 
shook  hands.  It  was  awfully  funny — I  tried  to  hft 
my  cap,  and  found  myself  pulling  my  own  hair,  be- 
18 
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cause  I  never  wear  a  cap  in  the  woods.  Then  I  gave 
them  the  venison,  and  they  liked  it  and  asked  if 
I  shot  it,  which  was  an  awkward  experience. 
Then  they  invited  us  to  stay  to  dinner,  and  I 
said: 

"Oh,  no !  Couldn't  possibly,  thanks,"  and  a  vision 
occurred  to  me  of  Walter,  in  his  one  large,  lonesome 
red  trouser,  waddling  to  dinner  with  Miss  Mar- 
garet, and  I  gave  a  squeal. 

Miss  Margaret's  keen,  I  tell  you,  and  she  knew 
something  was  wrong. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  asked.  "What  are  you 
laughing  at,  Bob?  Isn't  that  your  brother  in  the 
canoe  out  there?  We'll  just  see  if  he  won't  stay  to 
dinner  when  he's  asked." 

I  choked  down  my  feelings  and  said,  "We'll  just 
see"  after  her,  as  politely  as  I  could. 

And  then  we  were  aware  of  sounds  of  vociferocity 
out  on  the  lake  and  I  turned  around  and  there  was 
the  canoe,  and  Joe  Yiro  and  Alexandre,  Walter's 
two  guides,  paddling  as  if  they'd  burst,  and  I  guess 
they  would  have  burst  if  thoy'd  kept  it  up.  They 
bent  to  their  paddles  till  they  scratched  their  noses 
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on  the  gunwales,  and  the  boat  came  spinning  and 
leaping  over  the  water  like  a  scared  duck.  Never  saw 
a  boat  come  along  like  that  in  all  mv  experience. 
And  all  the  time  Walter's  voio;  was  going  steadily 
on  in  an  excited  monotony. 

"VHe,  vitel  Dipechex  vouit  Pat  attezi  AlUz! 
Venez!"  Then  there  would  be  a  streak  of  English 
with  some  words  in  it  I'll  leave  out  in  deference  to 
my  youth. 

"Oh   !   Can't  you idiots   understand 

French?  When  I  say  •cite  I  mean  quick — turn  quick. 

Oh,  the Oh,  it's  too  late !  GSet  away — get  out 

— into  the  lake — anywhere!"  Then  a  pitiful,  des- 
perate moan,  "Have  I  got  to  let  these  fools  take 
me" — then  breaking  into  French  again:  "Viie, 
vite!  Nout  terai  en  retard!  Vout  etet  tort!  Vite,  oh, 
vite!  Plu»  vite!" 

And  of  course  the  guides  paddled  more  madly 
yet  and  you  could  hear  the  water  swish  before  the 
boat. 

I  knew  Walter  wanted  them  to  turn  au  large  and 
was  saying  everything  backward  because  he  was  so 
excited  h^  had  lost  the  little  French  he  ever  had, 
SO 
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yet  I  WM  so  near  death's  door  with  choked-np 
laugh  that  I  couldn't  have  said  a  word  without  roll- 
ing on  the  ground  and  shrieking.  The  Nelsons 
couldn't  make  out  what  the  noise  was  about  and 
stood  stupefacted,  and  in  a  minute  the  canoe  rushed 
in  on  a  private  tidal  wave,  the  men  panting  and 
gasping  and  Walter  sitting  in  the  middle  as  mad  as 
a  hatter.  We  surrounded  the  boat,  and  the  guides, 
breathing  like  porpoises,  stepped  out  to  hold  it 
steady,  and  everybody  looked  at  Walter.  It  was  up 
to  him  to  get  out,  but  he  sat  stock  still  in  the  bot- 
tom in  that  ridiculous  hot  red  blanket,  his  face 
about  the  same  color,  and  a  look  of  ahnost  human 
misery  in  his  glassy  eyes. 

"Well,  Morgan,  my  boy,  what's  the  difficulty? 
Won't  you  land  and  let  us  see  a  little  of  you?" 
said  Dr.  Nelson.  That  finished  me.  I  lay  down  on 
the  beach  and  rolled  over  and  over  and  roared  and 
squealed  and  cried  and  screamed  out  the  pent-ap 
passions  of  many  hours.  When  I  got  so  I  could 
gasp  and  sob  and  choke  a  little  and  notice  proceed- 
ings, they  were  watching  me  with  a  surprised  sort 
of  interest — except  Walter,  and  it  made  me  stop 
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laughing  suddenly  to  see  the  way  he  looked,  i  "be- 
lieve he  would  have  been  glad  to  shoot  me.  They 
turned  their  attention  to  him  when  they  saw  my 
life  was  saved,  and  began  urging  him  again  to  get 
out,  and  he  declined  with  a  snappish  yet  sickly 
firmness  that  made  my  flesh  crawl.  No.  He  couldn't. 
Positively  couldn't.  Yes.  He  killed  the  caribou. 
Yes.  He  was  very  happy,  very.  No.  Hadn't  time  to 
tell  about  it.  Would  come  up  later.  Must  get  back 
to  camp.  Important  business — sorry.  Must  hurry — 
V^ro! 

The  doctor  struck  in  as  V^ro  started  to  wade 
out  to  the  stem. 

"But,  my  dear  boy,  why  are  you  wrapped  in  that 
great  blanket  this  hot  day?  Are  you  ill?" 

Walter  gave  a  desperate,  badgered  look  up  at 
him. 

"It's  not  hot,  doctor.  It's  chilly,  sitting  in  a 
boat,"  and  he  shivered  vigorously.  That  seemed  to 
me  hypercritical. 

"Chilly!  My  dear  man,  you've  caught  cold, 
you're  ill.  Chilly  indeed !  Chilly !"  Dr.  Nelson  nearly 
had  a  fit.  "Chilly !  Margaret,  love,  run  and  get  my 
9& 
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medicine  case.   This  youngster  needs  a  dose  of 
quinine." 

Walter  went  on  unintermittently  saying  he  was 
all  right,  and  had  slept  cold  last  night,  and  he  felt 
perfectly  well,  and  he  was  worn  out  hunting  all 
night,  and  a  few  other  impracticable  inventions. 
The  doctor  shook  his  head  pitifully  at  him,  and  in 
a  minute  Miss  Margaret  came  jumping  along  with 
the  medicine  case,  and  my !  but  Walter  looked  sour 
swallowing  down  about  a  teaspoonful  of  quinine 
powder.  Then  the  doctor  said  he  must  insist  that 
the  patient  should  throw  off  the  blanket  at  once  and 
walk  up  and  down  the  beach  till  he  was  thoroughly 
warm.  But  there  Walter  turned  at  bay.  He  gave 
one  maddened  look  at  those  guides  and  shouted : 
"Deharquez!" 

Which,  of  course,  means  "Get  out."  So  they,  be- 
ing used  to  him,  got  in,  and  in  about  a  second  and 
a  half  Walter  had  executed  a  brief  but  eager  fare- 
well, and  his  canoe  was  cm  large.  I  tried  to  be  more 
deliberative  and  polite,  but  it's  hard  to  sandwich 
your  best  behavior  between  chucklings,  and  I  guess 
the  Nelsons  were  dazed.  Walter  wouldn't  talk  very 
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pleasantly  on  the  way  home,  and  it  seemed  as  if  his 
spirit  was  broken.  But  as  soon  as  he  got  some  more 
trousers  he  felt  better — it's  wonderful  what  courage 
trousers  give  you. 

That's  about  all.  Walter  seemed  to  be  much 
estranged  from  Margaret  at  first  when  he  got  home, 
but  they  made  it  up  in  one  of  those  mysterious  ways 
that  lovers  have — with  some  sort  of  a  whopper  on 
Walter's  part,  I'll  bet — which  I  think  is  very  beau- 
tiful. And  they  got  married  the  14ith  of  February, 
like  a  pair  of  mating  birds,  and  I  was  the  best  man, 
which  is  the  youngest  one  Walter  or  mother  has 
ever  heard  of.  That's  all. 
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**  OR  a  boy  of  thirteen  I  am  very  gifted  in  grand- 
fathers, one  of  them  being  a  bishop  and  one  a 
judge.  Walter  says  if  there  was  another  he'd  likely 
be  the  President — Walter  is  my  brother,  you  know, 
10  he  is  particepa  criminis  in  them.  Which  is  out 
of  Ctesar,  and  Walter  says  now  I'm  studying  Latin 
my  language  is  "such,"  but  I  think  that's  too  se- 
vere. Anyway,  to  return  to  our  grandfathers,  I'm 
glad  I  have  these,  for  they  give  me  entire  satis- 
faction. I  have  known  them  for  years,  of  course, 
but  I  never  felt  that  I  knew  the  most  occult 
thoughts  of  their  hearts  till  they  came  to  camp 
with  us  last  summer  in  Canada.  It  was  great  to 
see  how  they  improved  mentally  up  there.  They 
are  both  of  a  very  sweet  disposition  naturally — 
at  least  the  Judge  is,  and  the  Bishop  fairly — but 
up  in  camp  they  got  actually  frisky  and  played 
jokes  and  went  in  swimming,  and  tried  stunts  like 
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chinning  thcm»clvc»  and  lauooing  each  other  and  a 
lot  of  realJy  intereiting  things  like  that,  instead 
of  sitting  in  arm-chairs  like  most  elderly  gentle- 
men, talking  about  the  warmth  and  the  coolth,  and 
politics  and  dead  people,  and  acting  way  down  in 
the  pit  of  the  dumps.  In  this  state  of  preservation 
they  were  really  a  pleasure  to  have  around  camp, 
which  is  saying  a  heap  for  anybody. 

I  suppose  it  was  on  account  of  the  good  shape  of 
their  spirits  that  they  got  careless,  and  by  osculat- 
ing between  right  and  wrong  forgot  their  prin- 
ciple, and  were  led  on  by  the  broad  and  easy  path 
to  the  destructions  I  am  going  to  tell  about,  which 
I  think  were  bang-up  jokes  and  which  other  intel- 
ligent persons  have  considered  worthy  to  be  re- 
counted. 

Now  although  I  have  talked  about  my  grand- 
fathers en  moMu,  I'd  like  you  to  understand  that 
they  are  in  reality  very  varied  characters.  The 
Bishop  is  like  lightning  at  seeing  funny  things  and 
saying  them,  and  he  can  snap  out  two  syllables 
of  sarcasticness  that  will  make  the  proudest  wrig- 
gle. When  he  tells  his  views  he  does  it  quick  and 
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hard,  in  little,  short  words,  and  people  are  always 
making  a  fuss  over  him  and  loving  him,  though  he 
doesn't  care  at  all,  as  he  shouldn't,  for  that's  all 
stuif  and  nonsense.  But  kids  are  crazy  over  him 
and  come  around  kissing  him,  which  to  me  is  dis- 
gusting, and  he  is  regarded  by  many,  in  fact,  in 
the  light  of  a  dummy-god.  But  the  Judge  is  dif- 
ferent. He's  more  deliberative  and  is  always  in  a 
good-humor,  but  never  excited,  and  talks  slower 
and  uses  longer  words  and  doesn't  chuckle  as  much. 
As  to  physique,  both  of  them  carry  too  much 
weight  to  be  any  good  at  track  athletics. 

Well  now,  you  see,  I  remember  just  the  way  they 
talked  at  the  lunch-table  at  the  club-house,  the  day 
we  went  into  camp.  There  were  two  other  parties 
of  mettieurt  going  into  the  woods  at  the  same  time, 
and  they  were  having  contraverbial  discussions  by 
the  bushel  over  every  sort  of  thing  in  association 
with  woodship.  Finally  they  got  onto  whether  any 
of  them  would  think  it  possible,  in  their  wildest 
dreams,  tu  kiU  caribou  out  of  season.  They  chaffed 
a  good  deal  pro  and  con,  but  the  Judge  was  look- 
ing, for  him,  rather  opprobrious,  and  after  a  while 
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he  couldn't  choke  off  his  soul  any  longer,  and  so 
he  rolled  it  forth  sonoriously. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "I  comprehend  that  you 
gentlemen,  in  conversation  among  yourselves,  put 
forth  a  good  many  statements  that  are  not  seri- 
ously intended.  All  that  is  naturally  immaterial  and 
in  the  nature  of  amusement  merely.  But  I  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  express  my  strong  conviction 
as  to  the  binding  nature  of  the  agreement  under 
which  we  are  members  of  this  club.  The  law  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  provides  that  neither  caribou 
nor  moose  shall  be  killed  within  the  limits  of  that 
province  before  September  1st.  In  joining  this 
sporting  club  we  are  under  contract  to  keep  that  law 
to  the  letter;  moreover  we  should  each  one  con- 
sider himself  responsible,  not  only  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  game,  but  for  the  moral  example 
involved.  I  deem  that  the  man  who  kills  game  out 
of  season  is  guilty  of  a  very  grave  offence,  legally 
and  morally."  And  Grandpapa  jammed  his  lips  to- 
gether and  looked  solemn  enough  to  stop  ten  large- 
sized  clocks. 

I  got  Walter  to  help  me  with  some  of  the  words 
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in  that  speech.  I  get  big  words  mixed  sometimes, 
unconscientiously,  but  Walter  says  I  have  a  noble 
ear  for  general  picturesqueness,  whatever  that 
means. 

Anyway,    that's   what   Grandpapa   said  — the 
Judge.  Then  the  Bishop  said : 

"Well,  the  Judge's  rifle  is  laid  ofl-  till  the  1st,  . 
that's  a  sure  thing.  Edward,  I'll  hav<  more  pota- 
toes. Judge,  suppose  a  big  buck  should  try  to  jump 
into  your  boat— would  you  set  a  moral  example 
and  let  him?  Or  would  you  defend  yourself  and 
—perhaps  not  break,  but  we'll  say  sprain  the 
law?" 

But  the  Judge  refused  to  be  abducted  into  wit- 
ticism. He  looked  very  firm,  though  pleasant,  and 
said,  with  aspersion:  "I  would  keep  the  law, 
Bishop." 

Then  Mr.  Wade,  who  is  an  awfully  large,  stout, 
hearty  character,  with  a  thunderous  voice  that  re- 
echoes from  the  vaulted  roofs  of  wherever  he  is, 
shouted  out: 

"The  Judge  is  all  right.  Bishop— he's  a  head 
of  the  law  himself.  Now  it's  your  turn  to  voice  your 
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sentiments  as  a  head  of  the  church.  You're  not  a 
hunter,  but  what  about  fishing  on  Sunday,  when 
you  get  off  into  camp,  where  one  day  is  exactly 
like  another?  Don't  you  think  you  might  let  your- 
self lose  count  a  trifle  some  nice  cloudy  Sunday 
morning  when  the  trout  were  rising  well  and  the 
wind  was  good  for  casting?  Tell  us  how  you  really 
feel  about  that.  Bishop." 

Well,  now,  dignity  seemed  to  bristle  right  out 
of  Grandpapa's  flannel  shirt-collar.  He  waited  a 
second,  with  his  eyes  on  his  potatoes,  and  then  he 
said,  with  a  sort  of  a  click,  like  a  Maxim  rapid-fire 
gun  before  it  goes  off: 

"Mr.  Wade,  I  have  remembered  the  Sabbath  day 
to  keep  it  holy  a  great  many  years.  I  am  not  likely 
to  forget  it  now." 

Mr.  Wade  shut  up  like  a  Jack-in-the-box,  and 
there  was  a  feeling  in  the  air  as  if  somebody  had 
been  a  Smart  Alex.  And  those  two  speeches  of  my 
honorary  ancestors  are  the  text  of  my  ultimatum, 
which  I  shall  continue  to  extract  at  more  length. 

The  downfall  of  Grandpapa,  the  Bishop,  was 
Walter's  doing,  and  he  did  it,  like  the  sirens,  by 
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singing.  But,  now,  Walter's  singing  would  give  a 
siren  a  fit.  He  talks  a  tune  at  the  top  of  liis  lungs, 
and  when  he  gets  the  time  about  right  he  thinks 
he's  singing.  He  likes  it,  personally,  better  than 
grand  opera,  and  he  has  two  especial  tunes— if  you 
can  call  them  that— for  mornings  when  he's  dress- 
ing. For  week-days  it  is  "I  Want  to  Be  an  Angel," 
and  for  Sundays,  "Nita,  Juanita."  He  says  he 
reserves  that  for  the  Sabbath  day  because  he  con- 
siders his  execution  of  it  is  superior.  We  had  been 
about  ten  days  in  camp  when  an  evil  spirit  entered 
into  Walter  one  Sunday  morning,  and  instead  of 
singing  "Nita,  waw-haw-haw-anita,  Ask  thy  soul 
if  we  must  part,"  I  heard,  first,  shrieks  and  yells 
as  of  a  soul  in  pain— by  which  I  knev,  he  was  finish- 
ing his  bath  and  emptying  a  final  bucket  of  cold 
spring  water  over  himself— then  a  gigantic  sigh 
of  content,  the  agony  being  over,  and  then  a  peace- 
ful bellowing  of: 

/  leant  to  be  an  ange-eye-ell, 

And  with  tk'  ange-eye-ei' :  gt  ,„d  • 
A  crown  vpon  ny  fore-ei/e-head, 

A  harp  within  ny  hmd-he-and-hand-hand-hand. 
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I    shouted 
Where- 


from    my    room    "Hello,    Walter! 


Nita?  Isn't  it  Sunday?"  And  as  soon  as 
he  could  put  the  brakes  on  the  angels  he  shouted 
back: 

"You  young  cuss,  aren't  you  up  yet?  Va-t-ent 
Get  down  to  the  lake  and  swim  yourself."  He  drives 
me  into  the  lake  every  morning,  even  if  it's  cold 
as  Hades,  because  he  claims  I  don't  use  enough 
water  for  a  bath ;  which  is  extremely  unjust.  I  be- 
lieve in  water,  of  course,  reasonably,  and  I  just 
love  to  swim,  but  the  daily  tyranny  of  a  bath  I  do 
hate. 

Now  the  camp  is  a  big  log  camp  of  four  rooms, 
mine  opening  into  Walter's,  which  is  a  sort  of 
drawing-room  to  us,  while  the  grandfathery,  of 
two  more  rooms,  is  on  the  other  side.  So  they  can't 
hear  what's  going  on  very  much.  I  walked  into 
Walter's  room  when  I  got  inconspicuously  dressed, 
and  disputed  with  him  on  the  subject  of  music. 
"Don't  you  know  it's  Sunday?"  I  asked  him. 

"Be  calm,  my  son,"  he  said,  all  lathered  over 
for  shaving.  "Everything  is  relative.  It's  not  Sun- 
day unless  a  f«rtain  combination  of  events  occurs 
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to  make  it  Sunday.  To-day,  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  it  is  not  best  that  it  should  be  Sunday. 
Didn't  you  hear  me  singing— wait,  I'll  do  it  again" 
—and  in  spite  of  my  impassioned  pleadings,  he 
lifted  his  eyebrows  till  they  scraped  his  front  hair, 
beat  time  with  his  razor,  and,  all  white  and  soapy 
as  he  was,  burst  forth  cherubiously  into 

/  mmt  lobe  an  ange-tjs-ell. 

Then  he  cocked  his   ear  attentively  toward  the 
grandfathery  side  of  the  camp. 

"Do  you  think  there's  any  chance  they  didn't 
hear  that."'  he  said.  "Because  I  could  do  it  again." 
But  I  remonstrated  with  him  by  a  chunk  in  the 
chest,  and  he  told  me  that  "physical  demonstration 
was  distasteful  to  him,"  which  he  always  says  when 
I  chunk  him,  but  never  when  he  chunks  me.  And 
then  he  began  whispering,  confidentially: 

"Cub"— which  is  what  he  calls  me— "it's  a 
beautiful  day  for  fishing  and  I  can't  bear  to  have 
the  Bishop  lose  the  chance.  He  loves  it,  and  it's 
good  for  him,  and  to-morrow  will  make  just  as 
good  a  Sunday  as  to-day.  Do  you  see,  cub?  It  will 
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be  grand  fishing  on  the  Riviire  Mouche  Noire,  and 
he  will  rake  in  the  trout  and  be  happy;  and  you 
can  go  over  with  him  and  keep  dark.  And  it  will 
be  '  great  thing  for  the  family  if  we  can  tell  our 
children's  children  that  their  grandfather,  the 
Bishop" — and  Walter  grinned  so  that  the  razor 
nearly  cut  him. 

Of  course  a  verbum  sap  is  sufficient  for  me ;  so 
when  the  Judge  came  out  on  the  gallery  and  .said 
something,  in  a  making-conversation  tone,  about 
it's  being  a  "cloudy  Sunday  morning,"  I  just 
hooted  and  remarked: 

"Sunday,  Grandpapa !  Didn't  you  hear  Walter 
singing  'I  want  to  be  an  angel'?" 

Then  the  Bishop  opened  his  window,  and  called 
out,  "What's  that,  man-cub?  You  say  it's  not  Sun- 
day," and  I  answered,  precipitously : 

"Walter  didn't  sing  'Nita,  Juanita,'  Grand- 
papa. How  can  it  be  Sunday?" 

I  heard  a  faint  murmuring  of,  "A  man  needs  to 

be  more  magician  than  musician  to  tell  what  Walter 

M  singing,"  and  then,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  Bishop 

came  out  with  a  flannel  shirt  instead  of  the  white 
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linen  one  which  he  wean  on  Sundays.  Walter  sug- 
gested the  trip  to  the  Mouche  Noire  at  the  break- 
fast-table. 

"Better  take  your  lunch  and  two  guides,"  he 
said,  "and  you  can  have  a  long  day's  fishing.  They 
come  boiling  in  over  there  at  the  foot  of  the  big 
chute.  Bob  will  go  with  you  and  talk  the  language, 
to  you  needn't  bother." 

You  see,  I  have  to  do  all  the  decent  French  that's 
done  in  camp.  I  lived  in  Paris  a  year,  in  early  life, 
lo  it's  easy;  but  Walter  speaks,  as  Grandpapa,  the 
Bishop,  says,  "the  worst  and  most  fluent  French 
in  America."  Not  that  the  Bishop  knows — he  talks 
a  studious  sort  that  goes  slow  and  laboriously,  and 
he  doesn't  have  many  camp  words.  The  Judge  can 
say  "Bon  jour"  and  "Otti"  when  he's  crowded,  but 
he  prefers  to  talk  English  loud  and  slow  and  very 
emphatically,  and  he  considers  that  anything  in 
human  shape  must  understand  him  then,  it's  so 
plain.  I  heard  him  with  his  guide  one  day.  He  said, 
"Ouillette,  if  the  provisions  which  I  have  ordered 
from  the  club  should  not  arrive  before  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  at  what  hour  do  you  think  it  probable 
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we  should  be  able  to  leave  for  our  exploring  trip, 
or  would  you  think  it  preferable  to  delay  until  the 
next  day?" 

Ouillette,  who  doesn't  speak  a  word  of  English, 
giggled  in  a  scared  way,  and  murmured  something 
about  Beaupr^,  who  is  the  Judge's  other  guide  and 
knows  some.  But  Grandpapa  firmly,  yet  patiently, 
repeated  all  that,  a  little  slower  and  louder.  How- 
ever, the  Bishop  can  wriggle  along  rather  better, 
only  it  irritattJ  him  if  they  don't  understand.  He  is 
great  on  subjunctives,  which  I  consider  a  curse  in 
any  language. 

We  got  started  for  the  Mouche  Noire  about  ten, 
Walter  hustling  us  off  for  fear  somebody  would 
tell  Grandpapa  it  was  Sunday.  It  was  a  clean, 
damp,  cloudy  sort  of  day,  as  nice  in  its  way  as 
sunshine,  and  bully  for  fishing.  It  was  g^eat  on  the 
portage ;  not  too  warm,  you  know,  and  there  were 
wet,  woodsy  smells  as  you  walked.  Grandpapa 
jog^jcd  along  in  front  with  his  hat  and  coat  off, 
and  I  played  he  was  an  Indian,  because  his  straight 
black  hair  was  good  for  that,  and  stuck  out.  Now 
and  then  he  would  sit  down  on  a  log  and  rest,  and 
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look  up  at  the  .kjr  through  the  tree.,  and  ..y  he 
loved  to  be  in  the  wood..  And  pretty  «H)n  we'd 
Me  Olivier  .winging  .ilently  up  t].e  trail  with  the 
paequeton  of  lunch  thing,  on  hi.  back,  and  our 
rubber  coat,  and  rod.;  and  then  the  canoe  would 
come  walking   along  like   an   ambulating  giant 
mu.hroom,  with  Vfoina'g  leg.  ju.t  .howing  under 
it.  "Vi.on»  the  Bi.hop  in.iKted  on  calling  him, 
which  mean.  .  mink ;  but  Grandpapa  only  ciiuckled 
when  I  told  him  that,  and  a.ked  V&ina  why  he 
.tole  trout  .o  much,  which  embarra.Md  him  a  lot. 
The  portage  from  our  lake  to  the  Hiviire  Mouche 
Noire  i.  a  mile  long,  but  Grandpapa  .aid  it  wa.  a 
dog',  mile;  and  when  I  a.ked  him  what  that  meant, 
he  „id,  «Why,  you  lick  a  dog  and  make  liim 
run   like   everything,   and   when    he   die.   if.   a 
mile." 

You  never  .aw  anything  like  the  way  the  fish 
row  that  day.  Ever  .o  many  time,  we  had  two  on 
together,  and  once  Grandpapa  landed  three,  one 
on  each  fly,  ard  the  largest  one  a  pound  and  a 
half— we  weighed  him.  Of  cour.e,  they  ran  .mall, 
you  .ee;  they  always  do  in  those  Kttle  rivers,  but 
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they  ouule  up  for  it  in  numerical  power.  Grand- 
papa crawled  out  on  roclu  and  waded  through 
pooli  in  hie  yellow  "bottti  lawcagei" — caribou 
boots,  you  know — and  hie  face  wore  a  circumam- 
bulant  imile  all  day  long.  We  could  catch  a  lot, 
because  there  were  eight  guidci  and  four  meitieuri 
in  the  camp,  and  Grandpapa  laid  hii  guidei  ihould 
eat  all  the  fith  he  caught  if  they  had  to  get  up  at 
four  in  the  morning  to  do  it — that  wai  what  he 
paid  them  for. 

We  had  lunch  in  a  little  birch  and  ipruce  grove 
right  by  the  rapidi,  and  the  ground  woi  brown 
and  smooth  with  spruce  needles,  and  the  river  rushed 
past  in  a  great  hurry,  but  talking  quite  low  and 
politely,  for  it  was  a  little  rapids  and  not  the 
great  chute,  and  there  was  nothing  to  roar  about. 
The  "Vison"  and  Olivier  made  a  fire  and  cooked 
trout  and  bacon  and  toast,  and  we  had  orange  mar- 
malade and  "dog-biscuit,"  which  Walter  calls  them, 
and  everything  tasted  fine  and  Grandpapa  ate  like 
a  gormand.  Then  we  upped  and  at  it  again  and 
fished  till  half-past  five,  when  V^zina  came  and 
made  gestures  with  his  hands  and  his  shoulders  and 
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•11  of  hit  Mcred  penon  and  laid,  in  a  loft,  apolo- 
giting  way  that  it  was  late,  and  that  it  was  "pai 
map'  of  a  portage  back,  and  that  it  "fmtait  noir" 
in  the  woods  early,  and  that  it  was  "<mms  diffcUe" 
for  one  to  see  with  a  boat  on  one's  head,  and  didn't 
"M'sieur  I'Evdque"  think  that  we'd  bettel^-of 
course  it  was  just  as  M'sieur  wished — that  we'd 
better  start  for  home?  Grandpapa  stood  there  cast- 
ing as  if  he  hadn't  heard  a  syllable,  for  about  two 
minutes,  and  Vfoina  looked  so  scared  and  humble 
I  was  sorry  for  him;  but  you  can't  hustle  the 
Bishop.  Finally  I  cautiously  said: 

"What  do  you  think.  Grandpapa?  Hadn't  we 
better  be  going  now?" 

And  Grandpapa  answered,  quietly;  "Tell  the 
mink  I  sha'n't  leave  for  an  hour." 

The  men  understood  and  they  looked  discour- 
aged and  astonished,  but  I  knew  he  was  just  fool- 
ing. So,  sure  enough,  in  a  second  the  wrinkles  began 
to  come  around  his  eyes  the  way  they  do  when  he 
smiles,  and  he  said: 

"Vuon,  li  j'iriez  acec  vout  i  ce  moment  je  moa- 
ririez  de  chagrin.  J'enverrait  cinq  coupi  de  ligne 
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encore,  et  alori — au  revoir,"  and  V^zina  came  up 
smiling. 

And  what  ^  you  think  happened?  You'd  hardly 
believe  it,  but  on  the  fourth  "coup  de  lign^' — cast, 
you  know — ^there  was  a  swish  and  a  rush  through 
the  water  that  brought  my  heart  bang  up  against 
my  front  teeth,  and  the  rod  went  over  double  and 
all  our  eyes  nearly  started  out  of  our  heads.  Grand- 
papa looked  as  if  his  immortiil  soul  and  all  his  dios- 
sysan  souls  were  on  that  fly — it  was  a  Parmacheene 
Belle — and  we  just  stood  there  breathless  for  ten 
minutes  and  watched  him  play  the  trout.  It  was  a 
great  fight,  for  the  pool  was  snudl  and  there  were 
holes  under  the  rocks  and  an  old  log  or  two  across, 
and  the  beast  made  for  all  of  them  and  Grandpapa 
had  to  keep  him  out.  He  was  a  highly  educated 
fish,  and  he  knew  what  he  wanted,  which  was  to 
get  that  line  around  something  and  yank.  But  the 
Bishop  played  him  well,  I  must  say  that  for  him, 
and  when,  after  two  crooshal  moments,  V^zina 
landed  him  high  and  dry,  he  gave  a  long  sigh  of 
relief — I  mean  the  Bishop — and  we  all  radiated 
with  delight. 
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"Combien  pese-t-il,  Vison?"  asked  Grandpapa, 
and  y^zina  weighed  him  and  he  was  four  pounds.  1 
don't  know  what  such  a  whopper  was  doing  up  in 
those  rapids,  but  I  guess  he  came  up  with  the 
spring  high  water  and  forgot  to  go  down. 

Well,  after  that  Grandpapa  went  back  over  the 
portage  like  a  leaping  kid,  and  at  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  'ike  through  the  trees,  he  shouted :  "Thalat- 
lal  thalaiial"  in  a  peal  of  thunder.  I  don't  know 
any  Greek  yet,  but  Grandpapa  says  that  means: 
"The  sea!  the  sea!"  and  that  ten  thousand  men 
shouted  it  all  together  once,  when  they  were  in  a 
bad  hole  of  some  sort  and  caught  sight  of  the 
ocean.  On  somebody's  retreat  it  was — I  think  An- 
nabissy's.  It's  quite  well  known.  Tlie  paddles 
whacked  a  joyful  path  across  the  lake,  and  when 
we  ran  in  to  the  quay  there  were  the  Judge  and 
Walter  down  on  the  edge  of  it  to  meet  us,  in  very 
Sunday-looking  clothes — white  collars,  you  know. 
The  Bishop  pulled  himself  up  out  of  the  canoe 
with  trouble,  for  I  think  he  was  pretty  tired  and 
stiff,  but  Fll  bet  he  was  the  happiest  and  the  dirti- 
est bishop  that  ever  set  spear  in  rest.  He  was 
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streaked  with  black  as  far  as  mortal  eye  could 
see,  and  his  hair  was  wet  and  glued  on  his  fore- 
head, and  stuck  out  through  a  hole  in  his  hat.  He 
looked  great,  but  not  very  bishopric. 

"Any  luck?"  Walter  called  out  as  we  came  up, 
and  then  as  the  canoe  ran  alongside  he  looked  in 
and  he  whistled.  "Great  Scott!  You  just  brought 
the  river  alon^.  Voui  lommes  bon  chanceux,"  he 
said  to  Vezina.  "Combien  de  poiiiotu  eit-ce  que  vou» 
itet  attrapS."    That's  the  way  he  talks  French. 

V£zina  smiled  like  one  beatified  and  told  him  the 
count — ninety-seven  for  the  two  rods — that  is — 
well,  I  took  only  seventeen.  I  wasn't  fishing  very 
carefully  anyway.  But  many  of  them  rendezvoused 
in  me  at  supper.  They  admired  Grandpapa's  big 
one,  in  congress  assembled,  and  then  he  caught 
sight  of  the  white  collars. 

"What  are  you  two  in  'biled  shirts'  for?"  he  said. 
"I  didn't  wire  you  I'd  taken  a  four-pounder,  did  I?" 

Walter  stuck  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his 
eyes  got  moist  from  inner  laughing,  the  way  they 
have,  and  you  could  just  see  him  gloating  before 
he  spoke  a  word.  Then  he  said,  rather  softly : 
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"We  thought  it  only  proper,  Bishop,  that  we 
at  lea«t  should  remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep 
it  holy.  We  also  thought  it  likely  you  would  read 
the  service  for  us  this  evening — it  is  Sunday,  you 
know — ^the  twelfth  Sunday  after  Trinity." 

Grandpapa  looked  from  one  to  another  of  us 
dumf oundedly ;  then  somehow  he  knew  it  was  so, 
and  he  gave  one  glare  at  the  lot  as  if  he'd  like  to 
kill  us  and  stalked  sternly  and  arrogantly  past  to 
his  room.  Well,  I  thought  Grandpapa,  the  Judge, 
would  certainly  fall  off  the  dock  laughing.  He 
roared  and  shook  till  he  had  to  hold  on  to  a  tree, 
and  when  he  got  up  on  the  gallery  in  a  chair  he 
burst  out  laughing  all  over  again  every  little  whili>. 
And  now  and  then  he'd  gasp  out : 

"It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  it  wasn't  for  what  he 
said  at  the  club  about  remembering — ^remembering" 
— and  his  voice  would  jiggle — "the — ^the  Sabbath- 
day  to  keep  it — oh!  keep  it  holy.  But  I  can't  for- 
get"— and  then  he'd  have  another  attack. 

Well,  Grandpapa,  the  Bishop,  decided  to  forgive 
us,  because  he  was  so  tickled  with  his  big  catch  and 
his  four-pounder  that  he  couldn't  stay  mad,  but  I 
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think  he  preserved  a  state  of  some  rancorousness 
at  the  Judge,  who  bothered  him  inhumanely.  But 
fate  revenged  his  woes.  We  broke  camp  unex- 
pectedly, August  «6th,  and  Walter  and  I  were 
both  awfuUy  disgusted  that  we  were  not  to  get 
any  hunting,  and  Walter  said— though  it  sounds 
exaggerative  to  me— that  he  f^lt  sorry,  most  of 
all,  becaust  the  Judge  would  be  done  out  of  his 
chance  too.  The  Bishop  doesn't  hunt.  But  the  Judge 
had  a  new  rifle,  a  40-80  smokeless  Winchester,  and 
he  was  tickled  to  death  with  it  and  kept  the  guides 
busy  putting  tomato-cans  on  floats  out  in  the  lake, 
for  targets.  He  was  a  fair  shot  too,  though  casual- 
istic  about  whether  he  hit  the  guides  or  not,  and 
they  were  deadly  afraid  of  him.  He  couldn't  wait 
to  fire  tiU  they  got  away  from  the  tomato-cans.  So 
you  see  it  did  seem  too  bad  to  drag  him  out  of 
camp  withoat  killing  anything  at  aU,  even  a  guide. 
But  he  was  fine  about  it,  as  he  always  is,  and  said 
he  didn't  mind  in  the  least,  and  that  very  likely  he 
wouldn't  hunt  if  we  stayed  till  the  Ist,  and  all  those 
remarks  people  make  when  they  are  kind-hearted 
but  untruthful. 
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It  was  lovely  weather  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fifth,  and,  when  the  procession  got  under  way,  with 
eight  guides,  and  four  meuieur,,  and  mountains  of 
pacqturtons  pushing  the  four  canoes  deep  in  the 
water,  I  looked  back  at  the  dear,  old,  pretty,  log 
camp,  where  we  had  such  good  times,  and  could 
have  cried.  It  makes  you  feel  awfuUy  homesick  to 
leave  a  camp  that  has  been  full  of  people  and  noise 
all  by  itself  in  the  woods— it  looks  so  lonely.  We 
paddled  three  miles  down  the  lake  before  we  came 
into  the  Mousse  River,  where  we  had  five  miles  to 
go.  The  first  four  were  uneventless,  but  then  some- 
thing happened.  Just  as  my  canoe,  which  was  sec- 
ond in  line,  was  rounding  a  rocky  point,  we  caught 
sight  of  the  Judge's,  which  was  ahead,  behind  a 
beaver-meadow  that  ran  out  into  the  water.  And 
what  was  the  strain  on  my  feelings  to  see,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  grass  and  hidden  from  Grand- 
papa, a  great  caribou  sliding  silently  along  the 
edge  of  the  marah,  stopping  every  minute  or  so  to 
feed.  He  didn't  see  the  boats,  and  V&ina,  in  the 
stem  of  Grandpapa's,  waved  his  hand  furiously 
to  us  to  keep  back— he  had  seen  Mr.  Caribou,  you 
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know,  and  had  sneaked  behind  the  point  to  let  him 
get  nearer.  So  we  dropped  very  quietly  down  to  a 
fallen  tree  that  lay  out  on  the  water,  and  held  on 
to  it,  and  waved  back  the  other  boats. 

Then  I  turned  to  watch  the  game,  and  what  was 
my  astonishment  to  behold  Grandpapa,  the  Judge, 
sitting  in  the  middle  of  his  boat,  pulling  his  rifle 
out  of  its  case  as  fast  as  hands  could  pull.  Then 
V^zina,  who  had  been  fussing  with  the  fish-basket, 
leaned  forward  and  gave  him  something,  and  I 
couldn't  believe  my  sorrowful  eyes,  when  I  grasped 
that  it  was  cartridges,  and  that  he  was  loading  the 
"carabine."  V^zina  slid  the  paddle  into  water  again, 
and  out  the  boat  slipped  from  coyer,  almost  on  top 
of  the  caribou,  who  had  been  walking  steadily  along 
the  other  side  of  the  point  to  meet  it.  He  wasn't 
fifty  yards  away.  Then  a  "bang^bang"  rent  the 
evangelical  stillness,  and  the  caribou  jumped  side- 
ways, scared  green,  but  with  his  tail  up,  and  in 
splendid  health.  Grandpapa  put  the  rifle  down  and 
looked,  eagerly  and  fiercely,  and  there  was  his 
friend,  the  enemy,  in  an  awful  pet,  but  no  holes 
in  him.  Then  the  rifle  went  up  savagely  to  the 
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judicial  shoulder,  another  bang  profaned  the  fore«t 
shadei,  and  what  should  that  poor,  half-witted  cari- 
bou do  but  jump  into  the  water  for  all  he  was  worth, 
and  swim  for  the  canoe.  Perhaps  he  thought  that 
the  nearer  the  gun  the  safer  the  meat — but  Grand- 
papa didn't  like  it  when  I  suggested  that.  I  really 
think  he  lost  his  mind  from  an  attack  of  nerves,  and 
just  wanted  to  get  into  deep  water  and  cross  the 
riyer.  Anyway,  Grandpapa  sat  right  down  in  his 
earthworks  and  cannonaded  that  skedaddling  foe. 
He  fired  seven  times,  and  he  didn't  hurt  anything 
but  his  thumb,  which  he  got  under  the  hammer  the 
last  time,  in  his  excitement. 

When  we  debarked  at  the  portage  we  were  all  of 
us  subdued  and  respectful,  except  the  Bishop,  and 
I  must  say,  if  he  is  my  grandfather,  that  his  joy 
wasn't  decent  His  eyes  danced  with  wickedness,  and 
he  jumped  out  of  the  canoe  as  fast  as  I  could,  and 
came  right  over  to  Walter  and  said,  without  a 
glance  at  the  Judge : 

"It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  it  wasn't  for  what  he 
said  at  the  club ;  but  I  can't  forget  about  the  bind- 
ing nattu^  of  the  agreement  under  which  we  are 
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members  of  this  club."  Theo  he  went  off  into  a 
heartfelt  whoop-and-chuckle  mixture  that  muit 
have  been  wearing  on  the  Judge's  sweet  disposition, 
and  when  he  stopped  it  was  only  to  say,  with  a 
gulp:  "Oh,  my!  The  moral  example!  Oh,  my!" 

It's  a  horrid  feeling  to  miss  a  shot — as  I  have 
experienced  already  in  my  career — even  if  you  have, 
as  is  ahnost  always  the  case,  magnificent  reasons. 
But  Grandpdpa  had  missed  seven,  and  he  hadn't 
any  reason  at  all,  and  his  thumb  was  bleeding  like 
sixty.  Which  proves  that  simply  not  to  have  torn 
us  in  shreds  was  the  act  of  a  hero  and  a  gentleman. 
When  we  got  to  the  club  there  was  Mr.  Wade 
again,  and  the  first  thing  at  the  dinner-table  he 
shouted  out,  as  if  we  were  acitws  a  lake: 

"Well,  Bishop,  I  suppose  you  kept  the  Sab- 
bath, and  the  Judge  kept  the  law,  according  to 
your  programme?" 

My  two  grandfathers  sneaked  a  look  of  maidenly 
shyness  at  each  other,  and  the  only  thing  that  broke 
the  ominous  silence  was  a  choking  sound  from 
Walter. 
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Up  coune  Pm  only  a  small  boy.  That'i  drummed 
into  me  forty  times  a  day,  and  anyway  I  know  it. 
It's  one  of  the  facts  they  call  self-evident,  and,  like 
all  of  those,  a  shameful  thing.  I  suppose  Pve  got 
as  good  a  chance  of  being  a  centurion,  in  time,  as 
any  American  citizen,  yet  it's  constantly  being 
thrown  in  my  teeth  that  Pm  only  thirteen  and  a 
smaU  boy.  But  it  isn't  my  fau't,  and  I  have  feel- 
ings, and  also  if  Pm  badly  treated  I  get  even  when 
I  can.  This  story  is  about  one  of  the  times  when 
I  could.  I  heard  my  sister  Margaret  remark — she's 
my  sisteivin-law,  but  I  like  her,  and  Walter  says 
it  gives  the  impression  of  a  united  family,  so  I 
call  her  sister— I  heard  her  say  hell  had  no  fury 
like  a  woman  scorned.  Well,  now,  Pd  like  to  tell 
you  that  if  they  want  another  fury  just  as  good, 
they  had  better  look  around  among  the  small  boys 
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teoraed.  It  wai  my  coiuin  Reggie  that  scorned  ft, 
but  he  won't  again. 

Reggie  it  twenty-iiz  yean  old,  which  is  a  great 
advantage.  But  what  I  sustain  is  that  it's  mean 
to  be  rubbing  it  in  all  the  time  that  P^a  Ud. 
After  all,  the  very  greatest  men  have  gone  through 
the  same  trouble  and  come  out  unskinned.  I  think 
that  the  comparative  values  of  ages  is  an  impor- 
tant study,  and  one  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
most  learned  scavengers.  But  I'm  not  writing  about 
that.  I'm  writing  about  a  tragedy  that  I  cooked, 
and  brought  to  a  glorious  terminus,  and  the  way  it 
all  began  was  by  unjustly  chasing  me  off  the  tennis- 
court.  I  was  playing  with  Didc  Ely,  who  is  quite 
a  large  and  old  boy  of  fourteen,  and  out  pranced 
my  cousin  Reggie  with  that  girl  he's  crasy  over. 
Miss  Annie  Gary.  Reggie  didn't  waste  a  minute  on 
politeness,  or  to  say,  "Finish  your  set,  boys,"  or 
any  little  extravaganza  of  that  sort.  Not  he.  We 
boys  are  used  to  being  second  class ;  we'd  have  gone 
quietly  if  he'd  given  us  half  a  chance;  but  he 
didn't.  He  just  fell  over  himself  shouting: 

"dear  the  deck  for  action,  children !  Great  inter- 
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national  tennii  tournament  about  to  begin  I  Huny 
up  and  get  your  thingi  out  of  the  way,  boyi— we 
don't  want  to  wait."  Now  the  let  stood  Are  to  four, 
and  I  had  Dick  forty-lo».  „,  u»  g,me,  ^j 
rd  never  got  a  let  fron-.  T)!, ;..  xo„  c«„  .ee  if 
that  waan't  exciting.  I  ,,  ,pj- .,|   ..,,i.  „^     .^^^ 

up  to   .erve.  and  uid poli'dy    ■„    i   tn^ 

how: 

"Could  you  wait  tiU  we  fir  si.  HI,  ptt,  Reggie? 
It  won't  take  more  than  five  inin  .'cs." 

MiM  Cary  wa«  decent,  I'U  wy  that  for  her,  and 
•he  jiggled  her  eye.  and  pushed  down  her  belt,  the 
way  she  does,  and  peeped  out:  «0h  yes!  Let  them 
finish.  Pray  do !  I'm  in  no  hurry." 

But  Reggie  waved  his  racket  around  his  head 
and  insisted:  "Nonsense!  They  would  take  hours! 
I  won't  have  you  imposed  on— you  aie  too  sweet 
and  gentle.  Get  out,  boys!" 

My  brother  Walter  says  a  gentleman  is  to  be 
treated  as  such  irrespectful  of  age,  and  he  does  it. 
But  Reggie  seems  not  to  have  been  instructed  in 
that  maxiom.  We  picked  up  our  balls  and  walked 
off  the  court  with  silent  yet  boiling  hearts.  Dick 
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Ely  ii  quite  old,  you  know,  and  he  was  my  guest, 
and  it  embarrassed  me  a  lot.  He  went  home,  but  I 
was  so  angry  I  couldn't  walk,  and  I  dropped  on  a 
bench  under  a  tree  by  the  court  and  picked  up  a 
magazine  some  one  had  left,  and  apparently  read. 
But  I  watched  their  foolish  playing  and  sizzled 
with  madness.  I  didn't  know  a  word  I  read,  and 
all  I  thought  o^  was  how  to  get  even.  Now  if  you're 
mad  enough,  and  think  hard,  you  can  usually  get 
your  enemy  delivered  into  your  hand,  as  is  shown 
in  Stalky  and  Co.  My  mother,  not  having  read  it, 
gave  me  that  book,  but  I  cjon't  consider  it,  and 
Walter  doesn't,  a  model  for  every-day  conduct, 
yet  some  of  its  points  g^ve  me  ideas  that  day.  In 
about  fifteen  minutes  their  great  international  tour- 
nament began  to  run  down — they  can't  either  of 
them  play — and  they  stopped  longer  and  longer, 
and  talked  over  the  net  each  time.  The  first  thing 
I  noticed  was  Miss  Gary  saying: 

"Be  careful !  That  youngster  may  hear." 
And  Reggie  answered:  "No  danger.  He's  only 
an  infant.  He's  thinking  about  his  blocks  and  mud 
pies." 
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That  mollyfied  me,  perhaps  you  think.  "Blocks 
and  mud  pies,"  and  I  thirteen !  My  bluod  boiled  at 
such  un justness,  but  I  sat  all  the  stiller,  with  my 
eyes  glued  on  that  magazine  upside  down.  They 
were  arranging  something  Reggie  seemed  awfully 
keen  about. 

"I  must  see  you  to-morrow,"  he  said.  "I  can't 
get  through  the  day  without  you."  Now  did  you 
ever  hear  anything  as  idiotic  as  that?  But  that's 
what  he  said,  though  I  don't  blame  anybody  who 
won't  believe  it.  Miss  Gary  chewed  the  top  of  her 
racket  and  looked  pleased. 

"Is  it  just  that  old  Hunt  Club  meet?" 
"That's  all,"  said  Reggie,  "but  it  takes  the  whole 
bloomin'  day.  And  they  must  have  me  because  I've 
had  experience  here  and  in  England,  and  they  want 
me  to  get  their  baby  Hunt  Club  going.  You  see,  it's 
their  first  ride  with  the  hounds."  Reggie  was  put- 
ting on  airs — I  knew  that.  But  Miss  Cary  said, 
"Oh !"  and  looked  very  respectful,  and  Reggie  went 
perambulating  on:  "I  wonder  if  I  couldn't  cut 
some  of  it?  I  wonder  if  I  couldn't  lose  them,  per- 
haps ?  Or  be  taken  ill  and  have  to  leave  them  ?  Jove !" 
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He  stopped  as  if  he'd  struck  something  in  that 
large,  resounding,  empty  cavern  he  calls  his  mind. 
"I  have  it !  We  lay  the  scent  in  the  morning,  and 
I'll  see  that  it  goes  near  your  place,  and  when  we're 
riding  in  the  afternoon  I'll  be  ill  and  start  back  for 
home,  and  then  branch  up  the  other  road  ''o  the 
Manor.  That's  it.  It's  all  right.  I  won't  have  to 
go  through  anqther  long,  lonely  twenty-four  hours 
without  you."  I  almost  dislocuted  my  left  eye  try- 
ing to  watch  them,  and  I  saw  him  grab  her  hand. 
What  the  fun  is  in  that  I  can't  imagine,  but  it's 
done  a  good  deal.  Even  Walter — but  Margaret  will 
kill  me  if  I  circumscribe  those  events.  Anyway,  as 
I  cocked  one  eye  up  and  saw  them  being  silly,  the 
outlines  of  the  stirring  deed  that  was  to  be  my 
just  revenge  iadicd  upon  me. 

Our  Hunt  Club  is  brand-new— only  four  months 
old — and  the  sinj^  iMA  I  have  against  it  is  that 
I  am  not  in  it.  Age  limit,  as  usual.  It's  a  tegular 
scourge,  this  being  young.  But  I'm  riding  mj  pony 
and  practising  a  lot,  so  as  to  be  able  to  go  in  the 
minute  Pm  eighteen,  and  Walter  says  I  could  keep 
up  with  the  push  right  now.  They  have  only  two 
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hounds  as  yet,  and  those  don't  appear  to  be  certain 
what  they're  for,  but  the  M.  F.  H.  says  that  they 
will  learn  all  right  if  we'll  give  them  time.  The  ride 
to  which  my  cousin  Reggie  was  planning  to  be  a 
deserter  was  the  first  in  which  the  club  were  to  fol- 
low the  hounds,  and  the  question  was  if  they  could 
get  the  hounds  to  go  in  front.  But  the  M.  F.  H., 
who  in  my  opinion  is  a  cracker-jack,  and  got  up 
thi.;  whole  affair,  and  does  all  the  work — ^the  M. 
F.  H.  said  he  reckoned  they  would.  So  he  and 
Walter  procured  a  fox  from  two  boys  who  trapped 
him.  N»w  when  Margaret  heard  there  was  a  fox, 
she  had  a  fit,  and  said  how  cruel,  and  she  didn't 
bdieve  she  wwld  ride.  But  the  M.  F.  H.  said, 
"Sesa  you,  Mrs.  Morgan,  no  cruelty  about  it ;  this 
fox  has  got  to  last  two  years."  So  there  wu  a 
Imgh  on  Margaret. 

The  plan  was  this:  the  High  and  Mightys  of 
the  club,  which  was  the  M.  F.  H.  and  Walter  and 
Reggie  and  a  groom,  were  to  take  Brer  Fox  in  the 
morning  and  lead  him  by  a  string  over  the  coarse 
they'd  laid,  and  then  shut  him  up  safely  in  a 
farmer's  pig-pen,  and  come  back  and  hunt  him 
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with  the  hounds.  They  talked  it  all  over  and  over 
at  dinner,  and  I  listened  and  thought  adjacent 
thoughts  of  my  own.  Reggie  made  himself  still 
more  beloved  to  me  by  saying  before  all  the 
iamily, 

"Too  bad  our  little  tootsy-wootsy  Bobby  can't 
go,  but  he  must  stay  home  and  play  hone  with  the 
bi^  till  he  gets  bigger." 

I  suppose  he  thou^t  he  was  prajwranding  a 
witticism.  But  I  smiled  an  ice]0tt4  tmie  to  my- 
sdf  as  I  thonglit  of  his  approaching  ruins. 

When  they  started  out  with  the  fox  next  morn- 
ing I  was  on  my  pony,  and  hovered  on  tlieir  flank 
amd  deployed  after  them,  away  behind.  But  the  M. 
F.  H.  saw  me  and  wigwagged  me  to  come  up,  and 
called  out,  when  I  was  near  enoi^b : 

"Come  along.  Bob.  You're  as  goad  a  sport  as 
anybody.  Glad  to  have  you  ride  with  us." 

He  ia  a  cracker-jack,  you  know.  And  be  wears 
russet  boots.  He's  stunning  on  a  horse.  (  heaail 
him  say  to  Walter,  "That  younj,  chap  rides  «feU.*' 
How  different  the  world  would  be  if  all  aiea  were 
like  that ! 
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They  trotted  Foxy  over  the  courw  they  had  ar- 
ranged, and  this  was  it: 


YoaH  see  how  it.  it  if  yon  lotk  at  it  hard.  Two 
roatb  nin  around  Cmry  Manor  farm,  and  the  course 
followed  the  one  to  the  right — A  B — as  far  as  B, 
and  then  led  away  at  a  right  angle.  That  angle  I 
chose  as  tine  tummg-paint  of  my  manoorer  ( though 
rm  not  (^Hte  swe  ^dwt  word  is  spelled  right).  I 
tbaagtit  this  camfaiiptf  out  like  a  general,  I  tell 
70a  that.  AiMt  if  Mme  jienerals  would  take  the  same 
tiwibfe  the;f  wmiMnt  hme  had  to  fuss  so  long  with 
tkaw  Boers.  Ifs  work  wid  intelligence  that  get 
th«»  I  know  that  fro«  eipwtieaee.  yonll  see. 
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After  I'd  seen  the  fox  led  oyer  the  course — and 
it  wu  tome  trouble— I  lo«t  the  others  around  the 
turn  in  a  ro«d,  and  took  a  short-cut  to  Cary  Manor. 
The  cook  there  was  our  house-maid  two  years  ago, 
and  sJit  s  crazy  about  me— you  know  women  get 
the&e  fads.  However,  she's  a  sort  of  matron  saint 
of  mine,  and  I  go  to  see  her  at  times,  and  also  she 
makes  goluptious  ginger  cookies.  I  shunted  Issa- 
char,  the  pon^,  into  the  stable  and  made  for  the 
kitchen,  and  there  was  Mary  as  eggstatic  as  ever 
and  overflowing  with  cookies.  I  ate  a  few  to  soften 
her,  and  then  I  said,  just  to  lead  up  to  the  subject, 
"Mary,  where's  Tomasino?" 
That's  the  Carys'  big  cat.  Mary  looked  under 
the  table  and  gave  a  sort  of  whistle— it's  queer  girls 
can't  whistle  without  groaning  an  accompaniment 
— and  out  stalked  old  Tomasino,  big  and  fat  and 
lazy. 

"There's  the  pretty  Bird  of  Paradise,  the  brute," 
ejackulated  Mary.  "He's  been  afther  e-»tin'  two  of 
me  quail  for  dinner,  and  Tim's  got  io  drop  wurrk 
an'  ride  to  town  for  more,  all  along  of  his  High- 
ness' appetite." 
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I  took  another  ginger  cooky,  and  I  said,  "Mary, 
I'll  get  the  quail  if  you'll  lend  me  Tomasino  for  a 
while." 

But  Mary  'a  a  suspicious  character,  and  she 
sniffed  something.  "What  are  ye  wantin'  of  the 
cat,  thin,  ye  young  limb — I  mean  Misther  Bobby, 
dear?  Yell  be  up  to  some  divilmint — I  know  ye, 
thin,  bless  ye,"  and  she  looked  tickled  to  death  to 
think  how  widced  I  was.  But  I  got  Toniasino  by 
dint  of  eating  cookies,  and  Mary  promised  not  to 
tell  the  family,  and  a  sweet  time  I  had  with  him 
when  we  both  arrived  on  Issachar.  Tomasino  is 
a  strikingly  poor  horseman,  and  he  scratched  aai 
he  squealed  and  he  wriggled,  and  alao  Isaacfaar 
seemed  to  know  it  was  the  ehanee  of  his  life  to 
be  unpleasant,  and  went  like  a  locomotrre  jumping 
fences,  and  palled  till  I  thought  sadly  of  thirt  text 
of  Scripture — "Issachar  is  a  wild  ass  beiiding  be- 
neath two  burdens."  It  was  the  worit  of  two  men 
to  hold  en  to  the  cat  and  hold  on  to  the  reins,  but 
I  did  it,  and  landed  all  three  of  us  beasts  in  the 
wood  by  the  angle  of  the  road — see  B  on  map. 
Then  I  deduced  from  my  pocket  a  long,  strong 
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cord,  one  end  of  which  I  tied  to  Tomasino's  fancy 
brass  collar,  and  the  other  to  a  tree.  If  you  ever 
•aw  an  insulted  cat!  It  wag  a  leason  in  bad  lan- 
guage to  hear  him  miaouw.  So  I  left  the  elegant 
Tor.     >.3,  tied  in  a  wood  by  a  pirate  crew,  and 
v  1  ujg  he  knew  not  what  desperate  fate,  and  gal- 
loped home  to  lunch.  Before  enjoying  that  "sweet 
restorer"  I  had  one  business  engagement,  which  I 
did,  namely,  i  went  to  the  ice-box,  considered  the 
contents,  and  helped  myself  to  a  large  chunk  of 
steak  which  lay  on  a  plate.  I  stuffed  it  into  my 
coat  pocket,  as  it  was  not  destined  to  be  eaten  by 
human  jaw,  and  as  wrapping  it  up  seemed  non- 
sense. But  simple  as  that  act  appears,  it  was  (he 
cause  of  peril  to  the  whole  gigantic  operation.  In 
fact,  lunch  was  very  vicissitudinous.  First  the  dogs 
caae  snulfing  around  me  and  wouldn't  be  driven 
off.  There  is  the  baby's  dachshund,  and  my  fox- 
terrier,  and  old  Wullie,  the  Irish  setter,  and  all 
three  of  them  were  jumping  on  me  so  that  every- 
body at  the  table  noticed  it.  I  thought  the  brutes 
were    crazy    at   first,    but    suddenly    the   memory 
flashed  over  me  of  that  steak  in  my  pocket.  Of 
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coune  I  couldn't  explain,  so  I  limply  had  to  keep 
on  kicking  the  dogs,  and  it  left  very  little  time 
for  eating.  As  fast  as  they  were  turned  out,  they 
would  come  in  again  with  the  servants,  and  make 
a  bee-line  for  me  and  begin  that  joyous,  eager  snuff- 
ing. Then  suddenly  mother  exclaimed : 

'•  iVhy,  Bob,  what  on  earth  have  you  been  doing 
to  your  hands?"  And  everybody  looked  at  them. 

It  was  Tomasino,  you  know — he'd  scratched  them 
pretty  much  all  over.  I  said,  carelessly : 

"Oh,  that's  nothing.  That's,  a  cat  I  was — I  was 
inspecting." 

And  Margaret  rejoindered,  "You  must  have  in- 
spected him  quite  thoroughly.  I  should  say,  at  a 
guess,  that  you'd  been  taming  tigers." 

Well,  that  subsided,  thank  goodness,  but  all  the 
time  the  dogs  were  snuffing  and  I  was  kicking.  And 
in  a  minute  the  butler  came  in  very  hurriedly  and 
whispered  something  to  mother,  and  mother  said, 
"For  mercy's  sake!"  and  looked  thunder-struck, 
and  of  course  everybody  stopped  talking  and  stared 
at  her.  "Awful  catastrophe,"  exclaimed  mother. 
"The  baby's  steak  has  disappeared." 
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"Feed  him  tlu»,»  luggetted  Walter. 

"Cold  duck  and  lalad — for  a  baby  V  laid  mother 
•comfully,  and  everybody  laughed  at  Walter, 
though  ril  bet  they  didn't  know  the  difference. 

Now  it  make*  me  mad  to  we  the  way  they  spoil 
that  baby.  He'i  four  yean  old,  and  he  hai  to  have 
■teak,  steak,  iteak,  and  potatocf,  potatoes,  potatoes, 
till  it's  enough  to  ruin  the  family.  There  he  was 
yelling  bloody  murder  up  in  his  nursery  so  you 
could  hear  him  all  over,  just  because  he  couldn't 
get  his  dinner  as  usual.  Why  can't  he  deny  him- 
self sometimes  and  improve  his  character?  I  think 
overeating  is  a  mistake,  and  he  simply  stuff's,  every 
day.  It  does  him  good  to  go  without  for  once.  But 
it  made  me  nervous  to  have  the  dogs  snuffing  and 
the  butler  complaining  and  the  baby  crying  and 
all  this  fuss  over  nothing,  so  I  said  I  wasn't  hungry 
and  got  up  to  leave.  No  pleasure  in  a  meal  like 
thai.  And,  as  I  got  up,  of  course  my  cousin  Reggie 
had  tii  have  a  dig — we  can  all  do  something  to  make 
others  a  little  happier. 

"What  have  you  got  in  your  pocket,  Bob?"  he 
asked  in  his  horrid,  airy  way — ^like  a  perfect  lady, 
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you  know.  "Watermelon,  or  appte  pie?  Ugh !  you're 
all  moiit."  rd  juit  touched  hii  hand  in  paiiing. 
"Go  to  your  nunc,  child,  and  be  dried  out." 

I  thought  I'd  itop  and  choke  him,  the  firtt 
tecond,  and  then  I  suddenly  remembered  what  I  had 
on  ice  for  him,  and  I  whooped  with  joy,  and 
skedaddled,  for  fear  Fd  tell. 

The  meet  was  at  half  past  two,  so  I  went  straight 
and  mounted  Issachar.  As  I  trotted  past  the  piazza 
they  were  coming  out  from  lunch,  and  I  pulled  up 
and  called,  "Reggie,  you're  going  to  follow  the 
hounds  too,  aren't  you?" 

Reggie  said,  "Oh  yes,  I  suppose  so,  though  I'm 
feeling  rather  seedy.  I'll  start  with  the  meet,  any- 
way." Then  I  knew  what  his  plans  were. 

Walter  stuck  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  gazed 
at  me  thoughtfully. 

"Why,  cub?"  he  inquired,  but  I  didn't  answer, 
and  as  I  cantered  away  I  heard  him  remark,  "That 
cub  has  something  up  his  sleeve." 

I  was  glad  it  wasn't  up  my  sleeve ;  it  was  clammy 
and  horrid  enough  in  my  pocket. 

I  stopped  for  Mary's  quail  and  put  them  in  the 
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other  pocket,  so  that  I  was  hkc  a  travclHng  butch- 
cry,  and  then  I  rode  qn  to  my  rendezvous  with  Sir 
Toraasino  in  the  wood.  I  don't  suppose  most  people 
have  any  idea  how  difficult  it  is  to  anchor  a  chunk  of 
steak  to  a  cat's  tail.  The  trouble  is  in  the  tail — it 
wags  so.  If  there  had  been  two  of  me,  one  could 
have  held  the  tail,  but,  being  sole,  I  tried  all  kinds 
of  ways.  I  put  my  foot  on  it,  and  gripped  it  be- 
tween my  kndes,  and  knelt  on  it,  and  after  a  while 
I  took  it  in  my  teeth,  and  that  tasted  nasty.  I 
was  scratched  to  imitate  a  map  of  Europe,  moun- 
tains and  rivers  and  all  complete.  But  I  got  the 
meat  on  tight,  and  Tomasino  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  I'd  put  his  dinner  on  the  wrong  end 
through  ignorance.  He  was  as  crazy  for  that  meat 
as  the  dogs.  I  suppose  he  was  hungry.  Did  him 
good.  I  could  see  the  road  for  a  mile  towards  town, 
and  pretty  soon  I  saw  a  bunch  of  flics,  which  they 
looked  like,  moving  up  it.  They  stopped  a  second 
near  where  the  turn  was  that  went  around  the  other 
side  of  Cary  Manor  farm,  and  I  knew  Reggie  was 
explaining  how  his  head  ached  and  he  would  have 
to  leave  them,  and  how  awfully  sorry  he  was,  but 
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to  hurry  on  and  not  lose  tht  dogs — I  could  im- 
agine just  how  he  was  stuffing  them,  with  that  per- 
fidious untruthfulness  which  is  so  shining  a  char- 
acteriskit  of  my  cousin  Reggie.  Then  the  bunch 
of  dots  came  tearing  towards  me,  and  my  fancy's 
eye  squinted  around  the  corner  and  saw  the  traitor- 
ous Reggie  galloping  up  the  other  road  to  a  long, 
quiet  afternoon,  as  he  expected,  with  the  lady  he 
couldn't  live  without.  But  I  hadn't  much  time  for 
fancy  eyes  now,  for  behold!  it  was  the  turning- 
point  of  my  destiny.  I  could  see  the  dogs  plainer 
every  second,  racing  straight  for  me.  The  real  fox 
trail  lay  around  an  angle,  you  remember  (see  B  on 
map),  and  I  knew  that  my  chance  was  in  mixing 
them  as  they  turned  the  corner.  So,  cat  in  hand, 
I  crouched  on  the  town  side  of  the  road,  where  the 
hunt  was  coming,  and,  like  tlie  other  heroes  at 
Bunker  Hill,  1  waited  till  I  could  see  the  whites 
of  their  eyes.  Only  pups  don't  have  any  whites. 
Then,  with  a  screech  and  a  whack,  I  let  loose  the 
horrified  Tomasino  bang  in  front  of  the  yelling 
pack,  and  waited  for  glory  or  despair.  Glory  it 
was— first-class  glory.  The  wind  was  towards  the 
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hounds,  Bnd  they  sniffed  the  meat,  and  as  Tom- 
asino  fled  three-cornered  up  the  road,  they  went 
ciazy  with  excitement,  jumped  clean  over  the  old 
fox  trail,  and  fled  after  him  on  the  steak  trail, 
without  a  second's  break.  Tomasino  m«de  a  bee- 
line,  as  I  thought  he  would,  for  the  Carys'  happy 
home,  and  dogs  and  riders  followed  like  a  quota- 
tion from  Sin  Walter  Scott — "The  chase  swept  up 
the  sylvan  glen."  I  retired  to  Issachar,  tied  in  the 
wood,  and  as  I  watched  from  my  border  fortress, 
it  reminded  me  again  of  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake" : 

An  hundred  dogt  bayed  deep  and  strong; 
Clattered  an  hundred  steedt  along  ; 
Their  peal  the  merry  harm  rang  out ; 
An  hundred  voicet  joined  the  thout. 

But  the  most  really  descriptious  part  was, 

Far  from  the  tumult  Jled  the  roe  [Tomasino] 
Close  in  its  covert  cornered  the  doe  [me]. 


I  cowered  closer  as  Walter  came  up  with  the  M. 

F.  H.  and  gave  a  glance  toward  the  forest  depths 

where  Issachar  and  I  lurked.  My,  but  the  M.  F.  H. 
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is  a  stunner  on  a  horse !  Did  I  say  before  that  he 
wears  russet  boots? 

The  riders  were  quite  far  back  of  the  dogs  be- 
cause of  the  stop  with  Reggie,  and  there  was  some 
delay  and  calling  out  about  losing  the  scent  and 
the  wrong  course,  when  they  came  to  the  angle 
where  the  fox  had  turned  and  the  dogs  hadn't.  I 
felt  my  fate  swaying  in  the  ballunce,  but  the  M.  F. 
H.  shouted  out  to  "Follow  the  hounds,"  so  they 
all  went  piling  up  the  road  after  ''    masino. 

Then  I  jumped  on  Issschar  ann  took  a  short-cut 
I  knew  across  the  fields,  and  as  I  got  near  the 
Manor  House  there  issued  out  a  huUaballoo.  It  was 
like  Dante's  nal.   There  was   snarling  and 

shouting  aad  bi..king  and  laughing  at  the  top  of 
the  lungs  of  man  and  beast,  as  if  the  lily  and  the 
rose  strove  for  the  mastery.  It  seems  that  Tom- 
asino  had  made  for  the  library  door  which  opens 
on  the  big  piazza,  and  Reggie  and  Miss  Gary,  who 
were  spooning  in  there,  heard  his  miaouwing  and 
scratching  and  opened  the  door,  and  the  dogs  came 
up  about  then  and  the  foremost  riders  soon  after, 
and  the  tangle  was  awful.  When  I  got  there  it  was 
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something  like  this:  the  door  was  wide  open  and 
people  were  jumping  off  horses  and  tying  them  to 
posts  and  rushing  inside,  and  as  I  did  the  same  I 
caught  sight,  at  the  far  end  of  a  volcanic-struck 
room,  enthroned  on  the  high  mantel-piece,  and  be- 
leaguered by  shrieking,  jumping  dogs,  of  the  dis- 
tracted Tomasino,  mad  and  scared  and  trying  to 
get  a  warlike  wiggle  on  his  steaky  tail.  Miss  Caiy 
was  saying  "Pretty  doggie!  Here,  pupP'  and 
whistling  sort  of  weak  sounds  at  the  dogs,  who, 
meantime,  were  fillipg  the  air  with  deafening 
screechings,  and  leaping  like  rubber  balls  at  the 
spitting  Tomasino.  EvtrybcJy  else  was  drooping 
over  chairs  and  clinging  to  walls,  limp  and  help- 
less with  laughing.  Only  Reggie,  and  his  voice 
could  be  heard  in  interstices  through  the  din,  ex- 
plaining and  explaining  why  he  was  there.  He  had 
got  behind  a  chair  in  a  comer,  as  if  to  protect 
himself,  and  while  the  dogs  danced  and  yelled,  he 
steadily  addressed  first  Walter,  then  the  M.  F.  H., 
then  Margaret,  then  any  person  who  looked  at  him. 
"I  lost  my  way,"  I  heard  him  say  once,  "and 
the  road  was  turning — and  turning.  And  I — "  Then 
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the  dogs  drowned  him.  Next  time  I  cauj^t  a  word, 
he  was  saying, 

"There  was  a  runaway,  and  I  rode  after  them, 
hoping  to  be  of  some  assistance,  and  suddenly  to 
my  great  surprise  I  found  myself  at  Cary  Manor 
gate,  and  so — "  The  dogs  took  up  the  tale. 

And  once  again  I  gasped  with  astonishment  to 
hear  him  announce,  in  a  second  of  comparative 
quiet,  that  he  had  seen  from  far,  far  away,  smoke 
issuing  in  masses  from  hereabouts,  and  had  ridden 
like  mad  to  warn  the  Carys.  Walter  stopped  laugh- 
ing and  spoke  up  then : 

"Reggie,  for  Heaven's  sake  be  still.  When  you 
have  settled  on  a  story,  stick  to  it,  but  I'd  stop  now, 
if  I  were  you." 

Reggie  stopped,  and  a  more  sheep-fallen  man 
of  twenty-six  I  never  saw. 

After  a  while  they  got  the  dogs  out,  and  then 
Mary  came  in  from  the  kitchen  and  coaxed  down 
poor  old  Tom.  When  she  had  him  safely  in  her 
arms,  she  leaned  over  and  examined  his  anchor, 
which  the  baby  wouldn't  have  wanted  to  eat,  by 
now. 
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"Oh,  wurra,  wurra!"  she  said.  "The  sufferin* 
baste!  'Tis  a  fine  Hunt  Club  ye  have,  huntin' 
me  cat!"  Then  she  looked  up  quick.  "Where's 
that  b'y?  Where's  that  limb?  'Tis  his  wurrk 
this." 

I'd  made  myself  immotional  in  a  dark  corner, 
but  I  happened  tp  remember  the  quail.  I  extradited 
them  from  my  pocket  hurriedly. 

"Here,  Mary,"  I  said.  "Give  these  to  Tomasino, 
and  maybe  he'll  feel  better." 

They  all  laughed  some  more,  and  I  was  feeling 
quite  cocky,  but  I  wasn't  to  get  off  so  easily.  The 
M.  F.  H. — and  I  like  him,  you  know — said  in  his 
gentle  sort  of  deep  voice : 

"Well,  Bob  did  this  trick— that's  plain.  And 
I'll  have  to  forgive  him,  because  he's  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  because  he's  Bob.  But  Tm  a  good  deal 
disappointed  about  the  run,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  why  Bob  did  it." 

I  tell  you  I  felt  mean  and  sorry ;  I  never  thought 
about  disappointing  the  M.  F.  H.  I  tried  to  slink 
off,  but  Walter  got  me  by  the  ear,  and  I  finally 
had  to  explain.  I  said: 
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"I'm  »orry  about  the  run.  I  wouldn't  spoil  the 
M.  F.  H.'s  fun  for  anything.  He  treats  me  like 
a  gentleman.  I  was  only  just  getting  even  with 
Reggie.  Reggie  chased  Dick  Ely  and  me  off  the 
tennis-court,  and  I  could  have  beaten  Dick  Ely  in 
two  minutes,  if  Reggie  had  let  us  play  it  out.  So 
I  was  bound  I'd  get  even,  you  see.  And  I  heard 
Reggie  planning  to  sham  sick  on  the  ride  and  come 
here  to  spoon  Miss  Cary,  and  I  thought  I'd 
show  him  up — "  Then  they  all  howled  at  me  and 
stopped  me.  But  I  managed  to  annex,  "I'm  awfully 
sorry  about  spoiling  the  run." 

The  M.  F.  H.  came  up  and  sh^ok  hands  and  said 
"All  right,  Bob,"  and  Walter  said  I  was  a  "young 
cuss,"  so  I  knew  they  didn't  mind  much.  Margaret 
took  me  by  the  collar  and  shook  me  a  little,  which 
is  so  much  pleasanter  than  kissing,  and  means  the 
same  thing,  and  then  she  suddenly  hopped  up  on  a 
chair  and  waved  her  crop  and  called  out  "Listen !" 

And  they  all  stopped  talking  and  did,  and  there 
she  stood  in  her  riding-habit  like  a  clergyman  in 
a  black  gown. 

"I  want  to  point  a  moral."  And  then  she  turned 
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ftnd  looked  (trsight  at  Reggie.  "Don't  abuie  the 
helpless,  because  they  may  not  be  helpless.  And  be- 
sides, it's  mean.  And  also,  'Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  you' — especially 
small  boys." 
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M.  WANT  to  begin  by  saying  a  few  words  about 
Woman.  As  I  am  now  fourteen  years  o'd  and  care- 
fully educated,  I  am  calculated  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
that  gentle  sect,  and  I  ha'  confidence  in  it  in  many 
ways.  My  father  pointeu  out  to  me  long  ago — in 
March,  I  think,  it  was — that  i::  seemed  as  if  you 
were  hard  up  for  something  to  be  ]  iid  of  if 
you  were  proud  of  being  a  man,  bee  .^se  that's 
▼ery  general.  He  said  it  was  a  sure  sign  of  a  weak 
spot  if  a  man  felt  himself  strong  on  those  grounds, 
and  a  sure  sign  of  a  small  streak  if  he  got  feel- 
ing so  big  he  had  to  make  slurring  speeches  about 
women.  He  said  it  was  adapted  to  make  the  ladies' 
blood  boil  also,  and  that's  not  a  nice  thing  to  do 
to  any  one.  So  you  see  from  that  I'm  trained 
to  be  fair.  Also,  I  know  that  by  nature  a  woman 
shoots  straighter  than  a  man,  for  a  crack  shot  said 
bo:  and  I  heard  some  polo-players  and  horsemen 
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saying  how  women  could  ride  better  nineteen  times 
out  of  twaity,  and  ride  animals  men  couldn't,  be- 
cause their  hands  are  lighter.  They  certainly  have 
their  good  points.  So  you  see  I'm  broad-minded. 
About  my  sister  Margaret,  now.  Well,  she's  a 
spr.rt,  and  I  never  expect  tn  ride  a  horse  the  way 
she  does,  for  she's  got  the  sure,  swinging  seat 
that's  a  gift  fy>  one  in  a  thousand,  and  her  hands 
are  a  wonder — she  plays  the  thing's  mouth  like 
playing  the  piano,  and  any  old  wild  beast  comes 
into  line  under  her.  So  there.  I'm  g^ing  to  give 
the  devil  her  due.  But  all  the  same,  it  does  come 
more  natural  to  men  and  boys  to  do  hunting,  and 
they  can  kill  things  more  easily  and  more  ruth- 
lessly also,  and  it's  seldom  you  hear  of  ladies  get- 
ting big  game  when  they  haven't  the  help  of  one 
masculine  person.  So  I  feel  it's  only  just  to  my- 
self to  tell  the  true  account  of  how,  in  spite  of 
her  many  virtues,  it  was  owing  to  me  that  Mar- 
garet got  her  first  caribou. 

My  brother  Walter  is  a  guy.  Almost  all  the 
pleasure  he  has  in  life  he  gets  from  the  practice 
of  guying  this  or  that  one,  and  if  nobody  eke 
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thinks  it  funny,  he  always  does,  so  it  is  a  great 
amusement  and  research  for  him.  Of  course  one 
of  the  least  inconvenient  persons  a  man  can  guy 
is  his  wife,  so  Margaret  enjoys  the  fu'l  riches  of 
it.  She  doesn't  mind,  for  she  just  snaps  her  fin- 
gers or  says  "silly"  or  some  other  light  explosive; 
or  else  she  guys  him  back  again  about  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  career,  which  are  many,  such  as 
French.  She  usually  quiets  him  a  good  deal  that 
way. 

The  day  I  have  in  consideration  was  up  in  our 
camp  in  Canada,  where  I  was  spending  a  month 
with  Margaret  and  Walter.  Walter  was  getting  the 
best  of  it  that  day,  for  it  was  about  shooting  that 
he  was  extenuating,  and  Margaret  certainly  had 
missed  a  caribou  most  fully.  Nobody  but  Godin  the 
guide  and  her  own  soul  knew  the  rights  of  it,  but 
the  story  had  begun  with  that  caribou  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  away  and  ahnost  hidden  by  bushes 
and  on  the  keen  jump,  and  every  time  we  asked  her 
about  it  she  took  off  a  few  yards  and  cleared  out 
a  few  underbrushes  from  the  force  of  conscience, 
till  Walter  said  he  was  afraid  we'd  step  on  him 
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pretty   soon.    But   she   kept   him   jumping — she 
wouldn't  abate  a  jot  or  a  tottle  on  that 

Godin  and  Margaret  had  started  out  the  morn- 
ing of  September  1,  when  the  hunting  season  be- 
gins, at  the  snappy  hour  of  six  o'clock,  and  by 
nine  they  had  walked  five  miles, — which,  I  assure 
you,  is  walking,  for  I've  done  it.  You  kerswash 
through  boggy  marshes  where  the  grass  is  two 
feet  high  and  the  mud  is  one  foot  low,  and  every 
time  you  lift  a  leg  the  bog  sucks  it  back,  and  you're 
soaking  to  your  knees  from  the  grass,  and  weigh 
tons  extra.  It's  pretty,  though,  for  when  the  sun 
gets  up  there  are  lots  of  spider-webs  with  dew- 
drops  on  them  shining,  and  it  looks  like  lace  and 
diamonds  over  everything.  Then  it's  so  clean  and 
so  still  that  you  feel  as  if  the  world  was  just  made, 
and  you  and  your  guide  were  the  only  people  in 
it,  as  you  go  chunking  through  the  mud.  When 
you  get  into  the  woods  there  is  a  Christopher 
Columbus  emotion  of  discovery,  and  at  every  twist 
of  the  portage  wonderful  adventures  seem  more 
probable  to  happen.  It  looks  and  feels  so  exactly 
the  way  you  like  things  that  it  seems  as  if  millions 
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of  fairies  had  gotten  it  ready  and  then  cleared  out 
to  let  you  enjoy  it.  I  love  the  way  it's  spotted  with 
moving  lights  and  shadows,  and  all  tangled  up 
deeper  and  deeper  as  you  look,  so  you  can't  tell 
where  anything  begins  or  ends,  and  any  black  log 
a  little  way  off  might  be  a  caribou,  and  jump  up 
and  go  crashing  away  into  the  mix-up.  It  makes 
me  hungry  to  remember  the  woods. 

Well,  it  was  that  sort  of  thing  Margaret  was 
walking  through.  Neither  she  nor  Godin  had  peeped 
a  word  for  an  hour,  when  they  came  out  from 
a  portage  on  a  little  lake  that  was  solid  marsh  half- 
way down  one  side  of  it.  Big  bushes  were  scat- 
tered thick,  and  there  were  runways  crisscrossing 
all  over  the  place,  ant?  some  good  fresh  signs.  Godin 
stooped  and  put  his  hand  into  one,  and  grinned 
back  at  her  as  he  stood  up  and  showed  her  how 
big  it  was;  and  Margaret  says  she  sneaked  like 
a  mouse  down  that  marsh,  and  her  skirt  was  so 
sopping  it  didn't  make  a  sound  in  the  grass,  and 
there  wasn't  a  breath,  only  the  little  gurgle  as  the 
water  ran  back  when  they  lifted  their  feet  out  of 
their  tracks.  All  the  same,  suddenly  she  heard  a 
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great  soft  rustle,  and  Godin's  hand  was  on  her 
shoulder  that  very  second,  pushing  her  down. 
They'd  started  a  caribou. 

Down  she  went  on  her  knees  in  the  wetness,  and 
of  course  her  rifle  was  at  her  shoulder  as  she 
dropped ;  for  Margaret  is  game,  and  her  first  im- 
pulsion would  be  to  shoot  whatever  was  happen- 
ing. Down  the  gun-barrel  she  saw  on  the  land- 
scape a  black  lump  that  appeared  silently  between 
bushes  and  then  disappeared  and  then  came  out 
again.  Well,  she  banged  away,  but,  I  regret  to  say, 
too  unspecifically,  for  the  black  lump,  which  was 
a  young  caribou,  took  one  more  fly  across  an  open 
spot  and  went  off  whacking  into  the  forest  as 
healthy  as  ever.  And  Margaret  looked  up  at  Godin 
from  her  knees  and  said, 

"Is  he  gone?" 

And  Godin  said,  "Oui,  madame — pat  vud  parti." 

And  then  she  felt  that  deathly  sickness  of  life 
which  is  the  most  immediate  punishment  of  missing 
a  shot.  I  don't  know  any  sorrow  such  as  that  is.  I 
may  say  I  am  a  good  shot,  but  yet  I've  felt  it,  and 
I  can  sympathize.  This  I  will  say  for  Margaret, 
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that  Godin  made  a  mistake  in  having  her  kneel, 
for  the  caribou  had  seen  them  already,  and  it's 
harder  to  shoot  straight  when  your  knees  are  in 
cold  mud.  However,  you  learn  those  pointers 
through  experience,  and  while  Margaret  may  ride 
better,  she  hasn't  had  my  experience  in  shooting. 
Anyway,  she  missed  the  beast,  and  Walter  guyed 
her  and  tangled  her  up  so  she  didn't  know,  her- 
self, two  diys  later,  how  far  away  it  was  or  how 
much  she  had  seen  of  it.  I  am  firmly  convicted  that 
she  thought  it  a  long  way  off,  and  also  that  it 
wasn't,  but  it's  a  frailty  of  the  human  mind  to 
make  out  things  you  can't  do  as  difficult  as  will  be 
believed,  and  I  can  easily  forgive  it  in  Margaret. 

But,  my  suffering  aunt!  wasn't  she  keen  to  get 
a  caribou  after  that!  She  kept  Godin  hunting  till, 
being  naturally  sliver-shaped,  he  was  worn  to  a 
toothpick,  and  yet  she  couldn't  get  another  shot. 
And  the  more  she  didn't,  the  more  her  liege  lord 
guyed  her,  and  the  more  she  knew  that  the  only 
cure  for  his  troubling  was  some  venison  of  her 
providing.  And  so  it  happened  that  the  morning 
of  September  11  we  were  starting  off  with  two 
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guides  and  two  boats,  the  three  of  us,  up  the 
Riviere  Sauvage.  Walter  decided  he  wouldn't  hunt 
that  day,  but  would  go  along  for  the  trip. 

It  was  good  and  early  when  we  started — about 
five — and  the  canoes  slid  off  the  dock  into  wet  mist, 
and  odds  and  ends  of  it  were  curling  all  over  the 
lake,  and  the'breeze  caught  it  and  tossed  it  around. 
Everything  was  grayness,  and  the  treetops  stuck 
through,  black  and  solid,  for  the  sun  wasn't  up 
yet.  Margaret  got  into  the  bow  of  her  canoe  with 
a  paddle,  and  as  ours  slipped  past  she  turned  her 
head  and  laughed  at  me,  for  she  was  saying  some 
verses  we  both  like,  about — 

"  He  u  off  to  the  hilU  of  the  monaag. 
By  the  dim,  untrodden  teat/i ; 
In  the  cool,  met,  windy  marshes. 
He  has  startled  the  deer  agraze." 


And  I  knew  she  was  thinking  about  the  cool, 
wet  marsh  where  she  had  startled  one  agraze,  with 
a  large  lot  of  sickening  jokes  on  her  tied  to  his 
tail. 

We  paddled  and  we  portaged,  and  we  paddled 
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and  we  portaged  some  more,  up  that  rapidsy  little 
river,  and  about  six-thirty  we  came  out  on  its 
head  waters,  Lac  Sauvage.  By  this  time  there  was 
large  flat  sunshine  over  the  lake,  but  in  the  woods 
it  was  darkish  yet,  and  only  the  tips  of  the  spruces 
had  caught  any  brightness.  It  was  bully  hunting- 
just  the  hour  when  a  caribou  might  be  stealing 
down  to  drink  at  any  old  pool  in  a  comer.  So 
we  shipped  the  paddles  and  ourselves  without  a 
sound,  and  Margaret's  boat  slipped  ahead  like 
a  fish  through  the  lake,  now  and  then  shining  in 
a  splash  of  sun,  and  now  and  thtn  hidden  in  a 
curl  of  mist  that  the  sun  had  forgotten  to  melt. 

Straight  apposite  from  where  we  came  in,  across 
two  miles  of  water,  another  little  river  flowed  into 
Lac  Sauvage.  It  hadn't  any  name— just  the  Lac 
Sauvage  inlet.  We  headed  for  that.  I  was  to  hunt 
there  en  canot,  paddling  quietly  up  and  down,  for 
it  had  good  marshes  along  it  where  beasts  were 
apt  to  feed.  Margaret  was  to  go  on  a  mile,  and 
then  leave  the  boat  and  walk  through  the  woods  to 
a  little  pond  called  Lac  Coeur,  because  it  was  the 
shape  of  a  heart.  All  the  borders  of  it  were  cut  up 
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and  stamped  brown  like  roads,  with  caribou  trails 
— it  was  a  splendid  lake  to  hunt.  I  gave  Mar- 
garet the  best  place,  but  of  course  I  was  glad  to, 
she  being  a  lady — and  then,  as  Walter  said,  it 
really  was  Margaret's  hunt,  anyway. 

After  lingering  around  for  a  while,  we  started 
up  the  little  liver,  I  in  the  bow  with  my  rifle, 
V^zina  paddling,  and  Walter  "worshipping  na- 
ture," he  said,  in  the  middle  of  the  boat.  The  water 
was  deep  enough  to  run  easily  even  with  three,  but 
it  was  snaggy,  because  hardly  anybody  ever  came 
here,  and  the  wood  was  never  cleared  away. 

Well,  I  sat  in  the  bow,  as  silent  as  death,  watch- 
ing keenly  with  a  wary  hunter's  eye  this  side  and 
that,  and  listening  with  an  ear  well  trained  to  the 
silences  of  the  forest.  V£zina  paddled,  and  we  slid 
mysteriously  along  the  shores. 

When  all  of  a  sudden  the  boat  went  smack  on  a 
rock  with  a  bang,  and  instantly,  before  my  brain 
cleared  from  the  shock,  just  ten  feet  in  front  of 
me,  from  a  little  island  covered  with  tall  grass, 
there  was  a  wild  jump  and  a  rush  and  a  swish — 
and  then  a  flash  of  large  blackness  with  great  forks 
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to  it  bounded  up  and  down,  up  and  down  through 
the  dazzling  waving  of  the  grass.  You  can't  imag- 
ine how  bewildering  it  was  to  see  it,  or  how  stunned 
I  was  with  the  two  things  coming  together.  Then 
the  boat  ricochetted  with  another  crash  on  a  snag, 
and  V^/ina  whispered  in  a  blood-curdling  hiss— as 
if  there  was  anything  to  whisper  about— 

"Vn  cdr-r-ribout  C'ett  im  car-r-ribou,  M'sieur 
Bob!" 

Maybe  I  thought  it  was  a  muskrat! 

It  was  all  very  dizzying,  and  a  great  strain,  but 
I  did  the  best  I  could,  and  I  did  it  cahnly.  I  stood 
up  in  the  boat  so  ns  to  see  better,  and  cocked  my 
rifle  and  fired.  But  I  had  bad  luck.  The  standing 
up  would  have  been  aU  right,  only  Walter  wriggled 
—or  something— and  that  whirled  my  gun  around 
violently,  so  the  shot  didn't  seem  to  touch  the 
caribou,  but,  instead,  the  recoil  kicked  me  in  the 
shoulder,  and— I  perhaps  winced,  and— anyway, 
the  boat  turned  over. 

Of  course  we  all  went  into  the  watei--but  what's 
a  wetting  now  and  then?  It  seemed  to  me,  and  it 
seems  so  still,  that  Walter  made  an  undue  rum- 
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put  over  it.  He  didn't  at  tint,  for  he  wa«  very 
busy.  He  went  clean  to  the  bottooi)  five  feet  or  ao, 
•nd  probably  he  womhippcd  some  nature  down 
there,  for  he  was  down  quite  a  while.  But  inside  of 
Ave  minutes  we  were  all  crawling  out  on  a  rock 
high  and  dry — that  is,  the  rock  was  dry.  And  the 
first  thing  Walter  said  I  had  to  laugh.  He  looked 
■0  funny  and  he  spoke  so  earnestly  I  would  have 
had  to  laugh  if  I  had  been  entirely  drowned,  in- 
stead of  being  engaged  merely  in  spitting  out  a 
gallon  of  water.  One  eye-glass  was  broken,  and  he 
was  dripping  all  over,  and  his  hair  was  glued 
shinily  to  his  skull,  and  he  glared  at  me  with  the 
dignity  of  an  emperor  on  a  throne.  He  evidently 
forgot  I  could  speak  English,  for  he  demanded 
indignantly, 

"Pourquoi  ne  pouveg-voui  pat  repoier  dam  lei 
cartottf" 

I  pointed  out  to  him  between  spits  that  you  can't 
repose  much  in  even  one  canoe  while  it  turns  turtle, 
but  he  treated  me  coldly,  and  was  immediately  ab- 
sorbed in  wiping  off  his  hair  with  a  handkerchief 
wetter  than  water. 
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V&ina  couldn't  swim,  nnd  we'd  yanked  him  out 
by  one  leg  acrou  lome  rocks,  which  had  defaced 
him  «ome,  and  he  was  mourning  over  himself  like 
a  dove,  all  in  a  hunch  on  a  stone,  and  Walter  was 
polite  to  him  with  a  stately  politeness. 

"Vizina,  je  luu  f&chi  que  vou,  itei  ,ma,hi» 
he  remarked-not  to  joke,  but  just  because  he  al- 
ways talks  Franco-American.  When  I  laughed 
again  he  turned  on  me  savagely. 

"I  think  you've  been  funny  enough  for  one  morn- 
ing, Bob,  without— without— grinning  like  a— 
like  a— ape,"  and  his  eyes  flashed  fire  as  he  said 
it;  but  it  wasn't  reasonable,  for  when  you've  been 
funny  you  always  grin.  Then  he  inquired  vin- 
dictively, "Why  don't  you  do  something?" 

And  I  just  said,  "What  shaU  I  do?"  and  that 
made  him  madder. 

But  I  didn't  really  see  much  field  of  activity  ex- 
cept to  sit  and  cUck  our  teeth— V^zina's  sounded 
like  a  sewing-machine,  and  we  were  all  shivering. 
And  everything  I  said  and  everything  I  didn't  say, 
Walter  was  madder.  I  couldn't  seem  to  please  him. 
So  I  retired  myself  behind  a  tree,  because  I  had 
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to  laugh  when  I  looked  at  him  ■queening  hii  "Imge," 
and  at  Vizina  hunching  and  crooning.  They're 
awful  babies,  thoie  French-Canadian  guide* — they 
think  they're  killed  if  they  get  batted  a  little.  I 
believe  myielf  that  an  accident  does  people  good 
now  and  then — wakea  them  up.  Being  tipped  over 
didn't  hurt  me  at  ^11,  only  toughened  me.  Anyway, 
I  itood  behind  the  tree  and  choked  back  my  feel- 
ings and  watched  Walter  wring  out  his  sacred  per- 
son in  sort  of  echelons,  slantywise  all  over  him.  It 
didn't  make  much  difference  in  the  effect — there 
seemed  to  be  tanks  of  water  bubbling  to  the  sur- 
face, the  more  he  squeezed ;  but  it  calmed  him. 

All  of  a  sudden  he  remembered  that  the  gun  and 
our  coats  and  the  lunch  and  V^zina's  axe  were  still 
under  a  few  feet  of  water,  and  he  gave  a  wild-eyed 
start  and  shouted  out,  "Fish  up  the  traps,"  as  if  it 
was  a  well-known  military  order. 

Goodness  knows  I  was  only  anxious  to  hatisfy 
him,  so  I  sprung  from  my  ambush  quite  hurriedly, 
and  very  unluckily  lit  on  Vezina,  who  howled.  I 
apologized,  but  I'm  sorry  to  say  Walter  couldn't 
control  his  unruly  member  yet,  and  he  made  a  few 
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more  unneceGiary  remark,  about  useln.  long  leg. 
•nd  awkward  jroung  colU  and  .uch  rather  ungentle- 
««ljr  .peeche..  But  in  a  minute  we  were  hard  at 
It  tohing,  and  the  atmo.pherc  got  a  little  gayer 
M  we  hauled  up  thi.  and  that  relic,  only  I  .uffered 
excruciating  pain  becau.e  I  didn't  dare  laugh  when 
Walter  tried  not  to  get  wet  Vfoina'.  .pcechl«. 
grief  when  the  lunch  came  up-great  Scott!  but  it 
wa.  a  «Ml-looking  lunch  !-wa.  also  another  thing 
»iJch  I  had  to  choke  back  my  smilc«  over.  But  I 
did  it.  and  with  Uct  I  managed  to  work  myself 
into  their  friendly  grace.,  and  .oo-i  *e  were  all 
chuckling  with  each  other  in  the  kinde.t  way.  No- 
body stay.  cros.  long  in  the  wood.,  or  if  they  do 
they  don't  belong  there. 

Then  Vfzina  thought  of  a  thing  and  remarked 
it  openly,  which  I  must  .ay  dampened  my  .pints. 
Of  course  I  wanted  Margaret  to  get  a  caribou,  and 
of  course  I'm  always  ready  to  give  up  to  ladies,  a. 
I  have  been  educated  to  believe  that  "place  aux 
dames"  is  the  foundation  of  morality.  But  when 
V&ina  said  that  my  caribou,  which  I  had  just 
barely  not  killed,  had  gone  off  towards  Lac  Coeur, 
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and  that  very  likely  madame,  which  is  Margaret, 
would  get  a  shot  at  him,  I  will  say  it  struck  a  cold 
pang  to  my  heart.  It  seemed  so  cruel  that  out  of 
all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  Margaret  should  have 
to  choose  that  one,  my  own  peculiar  caribou.  It 
made  the  sorrow  of  losing  him  sharper,  somehow. 
It  appeared  to  me  disagreeable,  as  well,  for  Vezina 
to  add  this  speech: 

"If  madame  gets  a  shot,  we  will  have  venison  in 
camp  this  time,"  was  what  he  said.  "Madame  is  de- 
termined— 'tanni' — to  kill.  Also  she  is  composed 
— steady.  She  shoots  well.  Elk  ne  manquera  pat 
eette  foU, — madame." 

Now  you  know  there  was  no  use  in  his  wander- 
ing on  that  way.  I'd  been  composed  enough  myself 
when  I  shot,  but  how  can  anybody  be  steady  when 
his  fat  brother  gives  a  big  wriggle  and  tips  the 
boat  over?  French  guides  are  disgustingly  garry- 
less.  It  made  me  nervous,  that  idea  of  Vezina's,  for 
I  could  see  he  was  right  on  one  point,  and  that  the 
caribou  most  likely  would  come  out  on  Lac  Coeur, 
that  being  the  nearest  water.  I  didn't  wish  Mar- 
garet any  bad  luck — of  course  everybody  knows 
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that  -but  it  didn't  ,eem  quite  the  right  thing  that 
her  first  caribou  should  have  such  big  horns.  One 
ought  to  begin  at  the  bottom  to  be  symmetrical. 
I  d  hate  to  have  Margaret  get  conceited  and  cocky 
and  think  she  was  it,  so  I  didn't  know  but  it  would 
be  better  for  her  own  good,  if  she  got  a  chance  at 
>t,    that   she    should    miss   that   especial   caribou. 
Knowing  the  nature  of  women,  I  feared  she  might 
get  stuck  on  herself  and  spoiled  for  practical  use 
Well,  then,  I  kept  listening,  with  my  ears  full 
cocked,  for  a  shot  fr3m  towards  Lac  Coeur,  and, 
sure  enough,  we  hadn't  quite  finished  fishing  up  the 
delicatessen  before  it  cam^rij^bang-thunder- 
und-dunder-it   rang   out   and   died   majestically 
away.  It's  a  most  startling  thing  to  hear  a  shot 
about  half  a  mile  through  the  woods-it  sounds  so 
calm  and  fatal.  Nothing  I  k„ow  of  is  as  striking, 
except  when  a  muskrat  jumps,  and  that's  more 
sudden.  Well,  Walter  and  V&ina  and  I  all  stopped 
•n  our  tracks  and  star«l   at  each   other,  and  it 
seemed  as  important  as  what  President  was  elected. 
Nobody  spoke  a  word,  but  we  just  listened  intently 
to  the  slow  echo  dying  in  the  hills.  Of  course  we 
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were  mostly  trying  to  bee  if  there  was  to  be  a 
second  shot,  but  there  wasn't,  and  so  we  couldn't 
tell  a  blessed  thing  about  what  had  happened.  She 
might  have  missed  him  clear  and  not  got  another 
chance.  Or  she  might  have  wounded  him,  and  he 
have  gotten  away  where  they'd  have  to  follow  him 
up  before  firing  again.  Or,  as  Walter  suggested 
and  Vezina,  being  nasty  to-day,  thought  likely,  she 
might  have  dropped  him  dead  at  the  first  pop. 

Anyway,  we  couldn't  tell,  so  we  just  had  to  wait 
there,  shaking  and  shivering — for  the  matches  had 
all  got  wet,  of  course — till  something  happened. 
And  it  did  seem  as  if  it  would  never  happen.  I 
thought  we  ought  to  go  to  Lac  Coeur  to  see  if  we 
couldn't  help — it  seemed  unmanly  to  leave  a  woman 
almost  alone  to  fight  a  great  caribou,  and  three 
men  are  a  good  thing  in  many  cases.  But  Walter 
and  Vezina  both  jumped  on  that  idea,  and  said 
we'd  arrive  just  in  time  to  scare  the  beast  if  he 
was  wounded,  or  get  in  the  way  awfully,  and  Mar- 
garet could  look  after  herself.  So  I  was  overruled 
— the  worst  part  of  being  young  is  the  bossing. 
We  waved  our  arms  and  walked  up  and  down  two 
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rocks  and  a  log,  and  kept  our  ears  peeled  for  an- 
other shot.  But  not  a  shot  came — not  a  sound  of 
any  sort  to  relieve  our  dulness  for  about  two  hours 
and  a  half — an"  then  far  back  in  the  woods  we 
heard  a  crack,  and  then  some  more  cracks,  harder 
and  freer,  and  I  knew  in  my  sinking  soul,  from 
the  careless  way  of  stamping  along — I  knew  that 
they  had  got  a  caribou.  People  are  selfish  when 
they've  had  good  luck,  and  don't  reflect  how  they 
may  be  'r.juring  other  people's  hunting  by  their 
noise.  Of  course  my  gun  was  wet,  and  I  couldn't 
have  shot  if  I'd  seen  one,  but  it  was  just  as  in- 
considerate of  Margaret. 

In  a  minute  we  saw  them  winding  through  the 
trees  and  over  the  rocks  and  logs,  Margaret  in  front 
with  her  gun  on  her  shoulder,  grinning  all  over, 
and  with  just  the  cocky  sort  of  a  look  that  I  was 
dreading.  And  behind  her  came  Godin,  or  a  walk- 
ing thing  of  some  sort — you  couldn't  have  told 
whether  it  was  a  man  just  by  looking,  for  he  was 
bent  over  double  under  a  great  Soppiness  that  was 
dark  gray  and  furry  and  enormously  homy !  Gee ! 
what  horns !  It  was  the  biggest  head  killed  that  year 
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in  the  club.  With  all  my  generosity  I  couldn't  help 
gnashing  my  teeth  to  think  how  mean  it  was,  and 
what  a  mere  accident  also,  that  she  should  get  it 
instead  of  me.  There  are  some  things  very  Iiard 
to  be  generous  about,  and  caribous  are  one,  and 
that  head  was  so  inappropriate  to  Margaret,  a 
simple  beginner,  and  a  girl. 

But  she  came  prancing  along,  and  we  stood  and 
waited  and  V^zina  brought  out  a  deep  satisfied 
"Ah-h!"  in  the  sort  of  way  that  makes  you  feel 
like  chunking  a  man  in  the  lungs  and  Walter  gave 
a  silly  crow  and  waved  his  old  cap,  which  he'd  just 
fished  out  of  the  deeps.  Margaret  stopped  sud- 
denly as  she  got  to  the  open  and  stared  at  us 
standing  in  a  row  with  water  oozing  from  every 
pore,  and  chattering  our  teeth. 

"What  in  the  world!"  she  said.  "I  never  saw 
three  such  scarecrows." 

I  leave  it  to  anybody  if  that  showed  a  kind 
heart,  when  she  was  nice  and  dry  herself  and  bring- 
ing her  sheavei!  with  her.  But  I  am  still  very  fond 
of  Margaret,  and  she  has  good  points,  and  so  I 
forgive  and  forget.  Then,  while  Godin  brought 
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out  dry  matches,  and  he  and  Vezina  jumped 
around  and  built  a  roaring  fire,  there  was  a  let  of 
talk  about  the  shooting.  The  guides  were  as  pleased 
as  Punch,  and  Walter  seemed  as  delighted  as  if 
he'd  got  the  beast  himself,  which  is  just  like  Wal- 
ter's laziness ;  and  as  for  Margaret — 

Well,  Margaret  certainly  is  a  nice  girl,  but  I 
do  think  she  might  have  remembered  that  it  was 
my  caribou,  and  that  I  was  the  one  that  scared 
him  'or  her.  If  I  hadn't  fallen  into  the  river,  I'd 
have  killed  him,  sure  as  fate,  on  the  second  shot, 
and  then  where  would  have  been  her  chance?  In 
the  sight  of  heaven  I  gave  her  that  caribou,  and 
I  don't  grudge  her  an  inch  of  him,  as  any  one 
may  see,  if  only  she'd  given  me  credit.  But  it 
made  me  sick  to  see  how  she  took  all  the  honor 
to  herself. 

"I  got  him  on  the  first  shot,  Wallie,"  she 
boasted.  "I  hit  him  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  he 
fell  plump — dead  that  second, — and  it  didn't  hurt 
him  at  all.  I'm  a. /fully  glad  he  didn't  suffer, 
Wallie." 

Wasn't  that  just  like  a  girl,  to  want  to  do  mur- 
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der  pleasantly?  They  can't  seem  vo  be  whole-souled 
about  things — yet  you  know  I  admire  and  revere 
their  virtues — I  do,  by  ginger!  Then  Godin  went 
on  to  tell  how  well  she'd  hunted  the  beast,  and  how 
cool  she  was,  and  what  a  h  -^  shot  it  was  at  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  through  some  trees,  and  all 
in  a  fawning  sort  of  a  way  that  would  try  any 
straightforward  person's  patience.  But  Walter 
swallowed  it  down  and  begged  for  more,  and  Mar- 
garet behaved,  I  thought,  just  a  little  undignified 
for  an  elderly  married  woman — she's  all  of  t  venty- 
four, — for  she  jumped  around  and  squealed,  and 
asked  Walter  if  he  could  see  her  through  the  glory 
of  it,  and  if  she  was  "no  a  bonny  fighter"  like  Alan 
Breck  in  Kidnapped,  and  a  whole  lot  of  such  stuff. 
As  for  me,  I  was  perfectly  polite,  but  I  didn't  slop 
over,  and  I  was  really  very  desirous  to  stand  by  the 
fire  and  get  warm.  So  Walter  had  to  begin  his 
guyiness  at  me,  being  cut  oiT  from  Margaret  for 
the  present. 

"Our  precious  Bobby's  a  little  sore,"  he  began  it, 
— and  I  don't  think  that  was  a  pleasant  way.  "But 
what's  the  trouble?  It  can't  be — ^but  no,  I  wouldn't 
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insult  our  Bobby  by  the  thought,"  and  he  stopped, 
and  looked  watery  around  the  eyes  the  way  he  does 
when  he's  being  especially  foolish.  He  knows  I  hate 
to  be  called  "our  Bobby."  Well,  of  course  Margaret 
waited  for  him  to  come  out  with  it,  and  1  watched 
him  from  behind  the  fire,  and  I  knew  he  was  going 
to  be  silly,  but  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  to  say 
to  stop  him.  In  a  second  he  was  at  it  again.  "I 
wouldn't  hint  that  a  gentleman  was  jealous  of  a 
lady's  success — far  from  it.  Curious,  though,  that 
the  same  morning  should  bring  such  different  for- 
tunes to  you  and  Margaret.  What  were  you  shoot- 
ing for,  Bob?  Were  you  perhaps  trying  a  carom 
shot  on  that  caribou?  Now  that  would  be  inter- 
esting. With  all  the  others  you  have  killed — but  I 
forget.  Let  me  sec.  Bob;  have  you  ever  killed  a 
caribou?" 

Now  Walter  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  I  haven't, 
but  he  knows,  too,  that  there's  always  been  some 
trouble.  He  went  on  again: 

"But  perhaps  I  wrong  you.  Perhaps  it  may  have 
been  from  unselfishness  that  you  tipped  the  boat 
over  and  scared  the  caribou  to  Lac  Coeur.  That  was 
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handsome  of  you.  Bob — but  too  radical.  Next  time 
remember  you  can  attract  a  wild  beast's  attention 
just  by  yelling.  Or  waving  your  arms,  even — that's 
better  for  the  subsequent  hunting." 

Now  I  don't  think  all  that's  very  funny.  It 
seems  to  me  plain  tiresome,  but  Walter  was  tickled 
with  it,  and  I  he  might  have  gone  on  for  an  hour 
if  right  there  I  hadn't  begun  to  have  a  feeling  that 
I  couldn't  stand  any  more.  I  felt  the  way  I  did 
when  I  was  a  kid  and  wanted  to  ■'  y — but  imagine 
a  fellow  of  fourteen  crying!  So  I  came  fron.  be- 
hind the  fire  suddenly,  and  I  said,  as  nicely  as  I 
know  how,  he  being  older — "Walter,"  I  said,  nv 
spectfully,  "you  talk  like  a  teapot.  I  suppose  you 
could  be  funny  like  this  a  month,  and  I'd  have 
to  take  it,  but  I  must  say  I  don't  think  it's  very 
nice  of  you.  I  mind  losing  a  shot,  like  anybody 
else,  and  I  think  you've  rubbed  it  in  enough.  I 
had  to  be  cheerful  when  you  were  cross,  because 
you  would  have  taken  my  head  off.  Boys  aren't 
allowed  to  have  any  tempers,  or  they  get  punished. 
And  if  they  do  have  them  they  get  made  fun  of  and 
can't  answer  back.  And  I'm  cold  and  hungry.  And, 
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anyway,  Margaret  does  owe  that  caribou  to  me, 
for  if  I  hadn't  fallen  in  the  water  I'd  have  ihot 
him  next  time,  and  I  did  scare  him  over  to  her 
to  shoot,  and  nobody  gives  me  any  credit." 

Well,  sir,  Margaret  is  a  brick.  She  just  blinked 
at  Walter  and  at  me,  and  she  ordered  as  quick  as 
she  could: 

"Walter,  explain  this,"  and  he  told  her  about 
the  shooting  and  the  spilling  and  all  that,  which 
he  hadn't  before.  "Oh!"  said  Margaret,  and  she 
walked  straight  over  to  me,  and  I  was  deathly 
afraid  she  was  going  to  kiss  me,  or  something 
unpleasant.  But  Margaret's  got  sense.  She  just 
took  hold  of  my  shoulder  and  shook  me  a  little  and 
said,  "You  cub!"  and  then  she  laughed,  but  not 
disagreeably.  "Walter's  perfectly  horrid,"  she 
said,  and  that  of  course  pleased  me.  "He  makes 
both  our  lives  wretched.  Bob,  but  we'll  unite  against 
him  and  see  if  we  don't  get  even.  And  about  the 
caribou — I  didn't  understand.  Of  course  he's  ow- 
ing as  much  to  you  as  to  me,  and  you  have  a 
much  batter  right,  because  you've  had  so  much 
more  experience  in  hunting  than  I.  I'm  just  a 
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greenhorn,  you  know — it  wai  just  beginner's  luck, 
my  getting  him." 

How  can  anybody  help  liking  a  girl  who  talki 
■eniibly  like  that?  And  I  wa«  relieved  alio  to  lee 
it  hadn't  made  her  cocky.  She  went  on: 

"I  won't  give  him  to  you,  becauw  I  know  you 
wouldn't  take  him,  but — I'll  tell  you  what — I'll 
consider  you've  given  him  to  me  for  my  birthday? 
I'll  have  him  mounted  as  fine  as  a  fiddle,  and  hung 
up  on  the  wall,  if  we  have  to  build  an  addition 
to  the  house  to  hold  him,  and  over  the  horns  I'll 
have,  'Many  Happy  Returns,  from  Bob  to  Mar- 
garet.'" 

WeU,  of  course  that  made  us  all  laugh,  and  then 
Walter  held  out  his  hand  and  said : 

"Cub,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  ran  the  thing  into 
the  ground,  and  I'm  sorry,  for  you're  a  good  cub." 

And  then  my  animosities  were  entirely  with- 
drawn, and  I  felt  very  cheerful,  and  could  kick 
my  legs  and  join  with  the  guides  in  admiring  the 
"panaches" — ^the  horns,  you  know.  After  all,  it's 
a  wonderfully  comfortable  feeling  to  have  "meat 
in  camp,"  no  matter  who  has  gotten  it.  Walter  says 
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the  all-over  glowing  icniation  that  comes  after  a 
kill  is  a  direct  inheritance  from  old  barbarous  days, 
when  people  went  hungry  unless  they  did  kill  some- 
thing. I  suppose  so.  Walter  knows  a  lot,  and  when 
he's  not  being  a  guy  he's  a  satisfactory  brother. 

It  was  nice  going  down  the  Riviire  Sauvage 
again,  for  we  made  all  the  noise  we  wanted,  which 
is  always  a  pleasure,  and  everybody  was  joyful. 
Margaret's  boat  was  still  ahead,  and  out  of  the 
middle  of  it  stuck  up  those  enormous  horns,  and 
once  in  a  while  she  would  turn  around  from  the 
bow,  where  she  was  on  her  kaees  paddling,  and 
pat  the  horns  and  call  out, 

"Thank  you,  Bob— I  like  your  present.  Bob." 
Which  of  course  made  me  feel  beneficial.  And 
then  Godin  would  knock  the  ashes  from  his  pipe 
on  the  side  of  the  boat  and  lay  it  carefully  in  the 
bottom,  and  clear  his  throat  and  begin  singing. 
Godin's  voice  just  suits  the  woods  when  you're 
floating  down  a  little  hidden  river  in  a  canoe,  and 
I  love  to  hear  him  sing, 

"  Qmnd  k  canot  vok, 

Bon  est  en  canot" 
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Thftt'i  not  the  itory,  but  yet  it  all  i»  a  pwt  of 
Margaret'i  and  my  hunt  and  of  the  day  that  it 
now  crystallized  to  the  wall  in  the  hall  of  Mar- 
garrt'ii  houK,  where  that  big  caribou  head  it  hang- 
ing, on  a  shield  of  black  oak.  Over  the  top  ii  carved, 

"Many  Happy  Returns,  from  Bob  to  Mar^ 
garet." 

And  I  want  to  say  again  that  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  Woman,  and  I  think  that,  for  a  girl, 
Margaret  hunts  very  nicely. 
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»T  HEN  I  was  a  youngster  I  used  to  be  quite 
a  superstitious  sort  of  person — I  suppose  because 
I  had  a  nurse  till  I  was  rather  large,  who  was  the 
sort  of  Scotch  woman  which  believes  in  fairies  and 
red  devils  and  those  things.  Even  at  my  present 
age,  when  I  am  fourteen,  I  feel  at  times  a  ten- 
dency toward  the  ultra-natural,  against  my  better 
judgment.  I  suppose  that  was  the  reason  I  got  so 
keen  about  finding  the  hidden  "Lake  of  Devils," 
the  minute  I  heard  about  it. 

My  brother  Walter  and  I  were  up  in  his  dub 
m  Canada,  and  we  had  left  our  regular  camp  and 
gone  off  with  tents  and  guides  to  find  better  fish- 
ing. We  followed  up  the  Riviire  aux  Vents — ^the 
River  of  Winds,  you  know — and  discovered  three 
little  lakes  on  streams  that  discharged  into  it,  and 
there  were  plenty  of  caribou  and  moose  trails,  but 
no  fishing  signs,  and  we  were  getting  discouragred. 
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We  had  been  away  three  days,  all  the  time  work- 
ing through  such  wild  country  that  I  was  knocked 
in  the  head  when  Walter  said  we  had  been  going 
toward  the  railroad  steadily  and  were  not  more 
than  five  miles  from  it  now.  But  I  looked  it  up  on 
a  map  and  found  he  was  perfectly  correct,  as  he 
sometimes  is.  The  railroad  doesn't  mean  much  up 
here  anyway,  for  it  runs  through  a  maiden  wilder- 
ness as  wild  as  you  can  catch  'em,  with  only  one 
thing  in  the  likelihood  of  a  settlement  in  the  two 
hundred  miles  between  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John. 
One  day  we  were  camped  by  some  rapids  on  the 
River  of  Winds,  and  after  lunch — which  identi- 
cally resembled  breakfast  and  dinner,  being  trout 
and  bacon,  flap-jacks  and  maple  sugar — Walter, 
who  is  perpetual  emotion,  decided  to  walk  up  the 
small  stream  above  our  camp,  and  see  if  it  looked 
as  if  there  were  a  lake  on  beyond.  But  I'd  had 
enough  of  tramping  through  alders  and  beaver 
meadow  and  windfalls,  and  as  there  was  plenty  of 
sunlight  I  thought  I  would  bask.  It's  the  reason- 
able thing  for  an  animal  to  do  after  it's  fed.  So 
I  left  the  dining  room,  which  was  the  top  of  a  big 
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flat  rock,  to  the  guides,  and  deployed  on  to  a  slope 
a  few  feet  from  them  in  good  hot  sunshine,  and 
lay  on  my  back,  and  became  as  a  boa-constrictor. 
The  fire  was  blazing  in  a  grove  of  balsams  at  the 
edge  of  the  rock,  and  the  guides  bent  over  it  cook- 
ing, and  it  was  nice  to  hear  the  lake  splash  up  on 
one  side  and  trout  sizzle  on  the  other. 

My  back  was  toward  the  men  as  they  ate,  and, 
as  I  paid  no  attention  to  them  they  paid  none  to 
me.  These  French  Canadians  are  indefatigable 
talkers  and  Walter  says  they  probably  talk  all 
night  in  their  sleep.  The  four  men  were  chatter^ 
ing  like  mag-pies.  I  didn't  hear  what  they  said  for 
some  time,  but  after  a  while  I  happened  to  listen 
out  of  the  deepness  of  my  laziness,  and  I  caught 
on  to  it  that  they  were  chaffing  my  guide,  Henri 
Jeunesse,  about  something.  Then  I  began  to  take 
notice.  But  what  with  the  patois  which  they  speak 
to  each  other  so  fast  and  so  clipped  that  it  makes 
you  dizzy,  and  what  with  not  belieTing  my  ears  at 
the  little  I  caught,  I  couldn't  make  any  particular 
head  or  tail  of  it.  They  seemed  to  be  guying  Henri 
about  riding  a  caribou,  and  Henri  acted  pleasantly, 
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giggling  and  chuckling  as  men  do,  yet  it  did  nut 
seem  to  me  plausical.  Walter  won't  let  me  talk  to 
the  guides  at  their  meals,  so  I  hid  to  stay  choked 
up  and  not  ask  questions ;  but  I  made  up  my  mind 
I  would  investigate  it  out  of  Henri  what  it  was, 
the  first  chance.  So  when  he  and  I  went  out  fishing 
about  five  that  afternoon  I  hadn't  forgotten,  not 
by  no  means,  and  all  unknowing  to  him  I  took 
his  conversation  gently  by  the  nose  and  guided  it 
with  unexampled  skill  to  the  point. 

"Henri,"  I  said,  "what  were  the  men  making 
fun  of  you  about  at  lunch?" 

Henri's  paddle  missed  a  dip,  and  he  looked  at 
me  with  polite  surprisedncss.  "Comment,  M'sieur 
Bob?"  he  asked,  and  I  repeated. 

"Something  about — it  sounded  as  if  it  was  about 
riding  a  caribou,"  I  went  on,  "but  of  course  that's 
nonsense." 

Henri  began  to  laugh  in  a  notice-how-modest-I- 
am  way,  but  he  secmtd  tickled  all  the  same.  "If 
M'sieur  will  cast  to  the  left,  by  the  dead  tree  fallen 
in  the  water — a  large  enough  one  broke  there, 
d  c't  heure.  But  yes,  M'sieur,  it  is  tnie,  what  the 
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others  have  said — that  I  rode  the  caribou.  It  was 
a  droll  of  a  ride  and  1  was  astonished."  Henri 
stopped.  You  always  have  to  punch  him  along  a 
little  to  make  him  go. 

"You  rode  a  caribou — C«;sar!"  I  said.  "Go 
ahead,  Henri,  tell  mc  about  it — that's  great."  Of 
course  I  had  to  say  it  in  French,  but  that's  a  kind 
of  a  free  translation. 

He  grinned  sheepishly,  and  just  at  that  junction 
I  hooked  a  trout  in  the  swift  water  at  the  top  of 
the  rapids,  and  story-telling  had  to  stop  while  I 
played  him  and  Henri  yanked  him  in,  slapping  him 
on  both  sides  of  the  boat.  A  monster — must  have 
weighed  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  Henri  tossed  the 
flies  free,  and  I  cast  over  the  fir&t  slide  of  the  rapids 
into  the  pool  below. 

"CJo  on,"  I  said;  "I  want  to  hear  about  the 
caribou  rde.  What  was  it?" 

That  guide  is  awfully  easily  embarrassed,  and  he 
wriggled  and  looked  miserable,  and  lighted  his  pipe 
and  fussed  about  before  he  began,  yet  you  could 
see  somehow  that  he  wanted  to  tell  about  it. 

"It  is  nothing — a  very   simple  thing — but  if 
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M'sieur  wishes  to  hear — "  and  then  he  was  off. 
"I  was  with  my  brother  Tomas  in  the  woods — it 
was  two  years  ago,  and  on  a  lake  in  that  direction." 
He  turned  and  pointed  back  over  his  shoulder  up 
the  river,  west.  "In  fact,  that  lake  is  not  badly  near 
this  place — thirty  minutes,  not  more.  So  it  hap- 
pened that  ToQias  and  I  guided  for  a  M'sieur  who 
shot  a  caribou,  an  old  one,  a  large  one,  and  the 
beast  was  by  the  shore  on  a  sand  beach,  and  he  fell 
and  lay,  and  did  not  budge.  So  it  happened  that 
I  was  in  front  when  we  came  up  from  behind  the 
rock  where  the  M'sieur  had  watched,  and  I  ran  for- 
ward and  jumped  astride  the  caribou  as  he  lay, 
and  put  my  hand  to  my  knife-case  to  take  my 
knife  to  cut  the  throat,  as  M'sieur  knows  is  right. 
But  as  I  sat  across  him,  before  I  could  draw  the 
knife,  v'li!  the  caribou  was  on  his  legs,  and  with 
a  great  spring  he  jumped  to  the  water,  and  v'li! 
I  was  riding  him !  for  as  he  rose  I  had  clutched  at 
his  long  mane — he  was  as  I  have  said  old,  and  the 
collar  of  his  neck  was  shaggy  and  white.  I  was 
stupid,  I,  for  I  was  stunned  with  surprise,  having 
never  known  a  man  to  ride  a  caribou,  so  that  before 
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I  knew  my  danger,  the  beast  was  swimming  in  deep 
water  ai  d  I  on  him.  And  the  M'sicur  and  Tomas, 
my  brother,  merely  regarded  me,  astonished.  They 
dared  not  fire,  for  fear  of  killing  me.  And  the  beast 
•wam  like  a  bateau  h  vapeur,  and  I  continued  to 
ride  him   by  the  mane;  but  I  prayed  aloud— I 
prayed  to  Saint  Joseph  my  patron,  that  I  might 
get  to  shore,  for  I  cannot  swim,  not  to  this  day. 
M'sicur  Bob  will  probably  laugh,  but  I  prayed 
large  prayers  across  that  lake— it  was  half  a  mile 
wide— and  it  was  probably  the  Saint  who  preserved 
me.  The  great  beast  debarked  into  a  thicket  of 
alders,  yet  I  was  afraid  to  jump  from  him,  for 
he  went  fast— crai*/  it  was  fast.  But  it  so  happened 
that  I  became  scraped  because  of  the  thick  woods 
and  because  the  caribou  did  not  consider  me,  but, 
snorting  horribly,  plunged  through  them.  So  that 
I  had  misery.  So  that  finally,  about  two  acres  from 
shore,  I  let  go  his  beard  and  threw  my  arms  in 
passing  about  a  strong  spruce  tree,  and  I  was  cast 
with  force  against  it,  and  v'W  I  was  again  on 
earth.  But  much  bruised— croi*.'  I  walked  with  diffi- 
culty after  that  ride." 
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I  had  left  off  casting,  you  had  better  believe,  to 
listen,  and  when  Henri  stopped  I  just  stared  at  hira 
searchingly. 

"Are  you  sure  that  is  all  true?"  I  asked,  and 
I  asked  it  solemnly — he  wouldn't  have  dared  to  lie. 

"Out,  M'tieur,"  he  spoke  right  up,  and  I  be- 
lieved him,  and  I  do  now.' Of  course  I'd  heard  of 
creasing  animrils  before — ^that  is  when  a  bullet 
grazes  tleir  backbones  and  stuns  them  for  a  mo- 
ment so  they  drop  like  dead.  But  they're  only 
scratched  and  most  generally  they're  up  and  off 
so  fast  that  their  bewildered  murderers  don't  have 
time  to  shoot  again.  That  isn't  so  awfully  rare — 
I'd  heard  two  or  three  accounts  of  it,  so  I  knew  it 
was  possible.  But  the  riding — ^that  was  a  stunt! 
Innocent  as  I  knew  Henri  to  be,  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  believe  it. 

"Henri,  I  tell  you  that  was  fierce,"  I  said  to  him 
cordially;  but  I  had  to  say  it  in  French,  and  it 
sounded  rather  prim.  Then  I  thought  I  would 
cross-question  him.  "What  kind  of  a  tree  did  you 
claw  on  to?"  I  asked.  Henri  looked  up  quickly 
with  a  scared  expression,  and  I  thought  maybe  I 
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wa»  about  to  corner  him  liomehow,  but  all  he  laid 
wai: 

"Vne  epmette,  M'rieur  Bob"— a  gpnice,  you  un- 
derstand. 

"How  big?"  I  continued  cxaminingly. 

"It  wag  not  badly  large"— "pa*  nud  groi"—ttiid 
Henri;  "an  old  enough  tree,  of  perhaps  eight 
inches  across.  But  why  does  M'sieur  ask  about  that 
tree?  I  have  never  told  but  one  or  two  persons  about 
that  tree." 

"Never  told?  What  was  there  to  tell  about  it?" 
Henri  looked  very  embarrassed  again,  and  sud- 
denly began  paddKng.  "Don't  turn  the  boat,"  I 
said,  "I  don't  want  to  go  up  stream.  It's  all  right 
here.  But  I  want  to  know  what  there  was  about  the 
tree." 

As  I  said  before,  you  have  to  give  Henri  a 
punch  every  few  minutes  to  keep  him  going.  He 
shook  his  head  seriously,  and  his  eyes  looked  big. 

"Ah!  that  was  a  strange  tree,  that — but  M'sieur 
will  laugh  if  I  tell  the  tale.  In  fact,  he  will  not 
believe  it." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  Henri,"  I  said  agreeably. 
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"I  may  not  believe  it,  but  I  won't  laugh  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  it." 

Well,  then,  if  that  guide  didn't  make  mc  open 
my  cyc«.  I  couldn't  believe  my  two  ear»,  though 
mostly  they  are  very  confidential.  I  had  to  draw 
a  few  more  of  hii  teeth  to  get  it,  but  the  story  he 
told  in  the  end  a  this  which  I  shall  now  relate.  It 
seems  that  the  Montagnais  Indians,  who  still  live 
in  the  country  around  the  Club  in  considerable 
numbers,  have  a  tradition  of  a  lake  which  they  call 
the  Lake  of  Devils,  which  no  white  man  may  see 
and  live,  their  theory  being  that  it  is  thick  with 
devils  around  there  and  they  kill  the  whites.  But 
the  hunting  is  supposed  to  be  gorgeous,  and  every 
year  the  Indians  celebrate  a  grand  hullabaloo  very 
secretly,  and  go  off  in  small  parties  to  hunt  with 
their  blessed  devils.  None  of  the  French  guides 
know  exactly  where  it  is,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be 
in  a  general  way  somewhere  about  the  head  waters 
of  the  River  of  Winds,  and  the  portages  to  it  are 
blazed  with  a  mysterious  blaze,  which  the  Indians 
never  describe,  only  it  is  different  from  any  other 
blaze.  Henri  said  that  when  he  debarked  off  the 
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caribou  he  wa*  litting  down  backward  half  way  up 
the  tree-trunk,  and  ai  he  slid  down  he  felt  hi*  handi 
catch  in  a  hole.  So  when  he  got  right  side  up  with 
care  he  looked  to  tee  what  it  wa.,  u  a  hunter  would 
do,  and  there,  on  the  tree,  wa«  the  oddest  blaze  he 
had  ever  seen— he  couldn't  describe  it  very  well, 
but  it  was  in  two  parts  and  cut  deep.  It  was  "pat 
mal  rirtur"— "not  badly  old"— and  Henri  said  he 
was  as  sure  as  he  was  of  his  life  that  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  portage  to  the  Lake  of  Devils. 
"Didn't  you  go  ahead  and  follow  the  trail?"  I 
asked,  and  he  pretty  nearly  fell  out  of  the  boat. 
He  actually  trembled  at  the  idea. 

"No  one  in  the  worid  could  make  me  foUow  that 
road,  M'sieur  Bob.  From  that  road  no  white  man 
may  return.  The  trees  are  all  pJo^u^^blazed— 
on  the  side  as  one  goes,  and  for  the  returning  one 
may  not  find  the  plaque.  They  fade  from  the 
bark  as  one  passes.  It  is  the  road  of  death  for  us 
others,  white  men.  Ah!  but  I  know— it  is  certain. 
It  was  the  first  cousin  of  my  father,  Josef  Moison, 
a  man  of  great  boldness  and  very  strong— he  tried 
it.  It  was  a  bad  winter  for  the  hunting— there  was 
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not  of  game  in  the  forest  around  our  viUage,  and 
his  family  had  need  of  meat.  So  it  happened  that  he 
said  he  had  no  fear  of  devils,  he,— he  feared  more 
the  hunger.  And  he  went  to  search  that  lake.  One 
believes  well  that  he  reached  it,  for  when  they  found 
him  in  the  forest,  at  the  foot  of  a  great  rock, 
with  his  neck  broken,  there  was  the  meat  of  two 
large  caribou  in  his  pack.  Also,  more  lately,  per- 
haps five  years  ago,  Auguste  Ouillette  of  our  vil- 
lage, a  man  very  curious,  who  took  pride,  as  well, 
to  know  aU  of  the  country,  went  o£F  alone  to  see 
that  lake,  but  of  him  there  was  no  news  afterward. 
Without  doubt  the  devils  kiUed  him.  There  are 
other  tales  as  well,  of  men  lost  on  that  road.  It  is 
said  that  the  devils  are  of  a  scarlet  color,  and  that 
they  jump  and  play  about  the  edge  of  the  lake." 
Well,  I  broke  my  word  then— I  howled.  The 
picture  of  bright  red  devils  bounding  cheerfully 
over  a  sand  beach  waiting  for  white  men  for  sup- 
per took  me  all  of  a  sudden.  But  I  was  sorry  I 
had  done  it,  for  Henri  shut  up,  and  I  couldn't  get 
much  more  out  of  him.  However,  I  did  extract  that 
he  could  go  straight  to  the  lake  where  the  caribou 
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was  killed,  and  that  it  was  not  far  from  camp,  and 
that  there  was  an  old  portage;  he  had  marked  the 
place  where  he  had  found  the  blazed  tree. 

I  could  hardly  sleep  that  night  for  planning  the 
fun  I  would  have  next  day.  Naturally,  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  I  scorn  devils,  but  the  idea  of  them, 
and  of  Henri  and  the  Indians  really  having  faith 
in  them,  gave  me  rather  nice  cold  shivers,  and  I 
think  now  that  I  must  have  had  just  the  least  scrap 
of  belief  in  the  story  too;  just  a  faint  reminis- 
cence of  the  superstitions  of  my  childhood.  Anyhow 
I  thought  it  would  be  no  end  of  fun  to  find  that 
place  and  follow  it  up  to  the  hidden  lake. 

When  I  told  Walter  I  was  going  off  alone  with 
my  guide  and  didn't  want  to  tell  where  tiD  I  got 
home  that  night,  he  said: 

"You're  a  mysterious  young  cuss,  aren't  you? 
Going  to  strike  Hudson's  Bay  across  country?  I 
should  regret  it  deeply  if  you  should  break  those 
pricelfss  legs  of  yours  when  I  had  not  the  pleasure 
of  being  present.  But  it  will  be  affecting  to  see 
Henri  bear  you  back  in  his  arms— I  call  that  a 
pretty  picture — Mussoo  and  his  faithful  guide." 
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That's  the  way  Walter  pronounces  "Monsieur." 
His  French  is  fierce. 

I  had  a  hearty  lunch  packed — thank  Providence 
for  that! — and  Walter  addressed  us  briefly  before 
we  left. 

"Henri,"  he  said,  "ne  laMtez  pat  Mutioo  Bob 
devenir  perdrix";  and  poor  Henri  looked  respect- 
fully serious,  but  dazed  as  to  why  he  should  not 
let  me  become  a  partridge.  Of  course  Walter  meant 
"perdu" — lost— but  his  Fr»nch  is  awfully  riiqiU. 
Then  he  adjured  me  to  take  good  care  of  my  legs, 
because  they  were  models  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
and  all  the  guides  laughed,  though  they  hadn't  an 
idea  what  Apollo  Belvidere  meant,  and  I  don't  re- 
member myself  at  this  moment.  But  any  student 
of  anatomy  can  see  I'm  leggy. 

"They're  longer  than  yours,  anyway,"  I  shouted 
back,  as  we  went  off;  and  then  we  lost  the  tents 
and  the  rapids  and  the  camp  fire  down  the 
windings  of  the  forest,  and  went  on,  picking 
our  way  over  rocks  and  fallen  trees,  through 
marshes  and  thickets — the  regular  going  in  Cana- 
dian woods. 
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I  could  see  Henri  was  not  very  keen  about  taking 
me  over  to  the  caribou  lake— he  looked  pretty 
grouchy.  But  I  didn't  ask  his  opinion,  for  I  know 
how  to  manage  men.  So  he  swung  ahead  down  the 
old  Indian  portage  with  the  canoe,  and  I  jumped 
along  after  him  with  my  .30-.S0  smokeless  Win- 
chester rifle  in  my  hands,  and  in  about  twenty-six 
minutes  we  looked  down  from  the  top  of  a  hill 
and  saw  the  strange  lake  shining  b^^ow  through  the 
trees.  Of  course  Henri  stopped  then,  and  I  went 
on  softly  with  the  gun,  in  case  there  should  be  a 
caribou  or  moose  in  the  water.  But  there  wasn't 
anything,  and  I  signalled  back  that  he  might  come 
along.  I  think  it's  a  pretty  sight  to  see  a  guide 
coming  through  the  woods  with  a  canoe  on  his 
head.  They  walk  wonderfully  quietly,  and  it  looks 
as  if  a  big  mushroom  that  had  grown  in  the  moss 
had  suddenly  pulled  up  its  stalk  and  was  gliding 
through  the  forest. 

Henri  slid  the  canoe  into  the  water  and  held  it 

for  me  to  embark,  and  when  he  was  in  too,  and 

had  pushed  off,  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  go  where 

he  had  found  the  blazed  tree.  I  had  my  back  to 
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him,  so  I  didn't  see  his  expression,  but  his  paddle, 
knocked  the  gunwale  and  stopped  for  about  two 
beats.  Then  he  put  it  in  again  and  the  boat  fairly 
sprang  forward  with  the  force  he  gave  his  stroke. 
I  spoke  to  him,  and  he  answered  politely,  though  in 
polly-syllables,  but  he  evidently  did  not  want  to 
talk.  When  we  debarked  and  I  told  him  to  go  ahead 
to  the  blazed  tree,  he  didn't  object  or  say  a  word, 
but  he  looked  mighty  glum.  However,  he  prowled 
about  till  he  foilnd  his  own  blazes,  and  they  were 
pretty  small,  and  started  into  the  woods  ahead  of 
me  all  right.  They  were  "boi»  forts" — thick — those 
woods,  and  I  laughed  to  think  of  the  caribou  going 
at  a  hand-gallop  with  Henri  on  him,  scraped  with 
every  jump,  but  afraid  to  let  go. 

Pretty  soon  he  brought  up  short,  and  pointed 
without  a  word  to  an  old  spruce,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  was  the  queerest  blaze  Vd  ever  seen.  It  was 
cut  in  deeper  than  any  other  blaze,  to  begin  with, 
and  it  was  two  signs,  one  over  the  other,  and  close 
together.  The  lower  one  looked  like  a  semi-circle, 
and  the  upper  like  a  jagged  roundish  hole — it  was 
impossible  to  tell  exactly  what  it  was.  I  sat  dovn 
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on  a  log  and  tried  to  remember  what  I  had  read 
in  Farkman  and  other  literatures  about  Indian 
signs,  and  the  nearest  I  could  get  was  that  the 
round  thing  above  might  mean  the  sun,  and  the 
jags  out  of  it  light-rays,  and  it  might  stand  for 
Manitou,  the  Indian  god,  and  the  half  circle  was 
probably  a  canoe,  and  the  two  together  were  the 
things  that  were  to  lead  them  to  good  hunting — 
their  boats  and  the  help  of  their  gods.  Gods  and 
devils  are  all  the  same  to  Indians. 

Anyhow,  I  was  keen  now  about  finding  that  lake, 
and  I  had  a  scheme  for  getting  back  all  right.  I 
stepped  over  a  log  and  wriggled  to  the  other  side 
of  the  tree  and  pulled  out  my  big  hunting  knife 
and  cut  a  good  fat  blaze.  Henri  gave  a  horrified 
exclamation,  but  the  bark  fell  o.T,  and  there  was 
a  nice,  fresh  blaze,  and  no  devils  so  far. 

"Come  along,  Henri,"  I  said.  "We'll  do  that 
to  the  other  side  of  every  tree,  and  I'd  like  to 
see  if  we  can't  get  back  then."  But  Henri  wouldn't 
budge.  He  was  gentle  and  respectful  enough,  but 
you  couldn't  stir  him  V-  just  planted  his  fora- 
feet  and  stood.  "Well,  II  right,"  I  said  finally. 
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"It's  pitiftil  to  »ee  a  big,  strong  chap  like  you 
afraid  of  nothing,  but  I'm  going  anyway." 

Then  he  just  begged  like  a  dog.  He  said  he  wasn't 
afraid  of  anything  on  earth,  but  no  man  could 
fight  ghosts  and  spirits.  He  said  M'sieur  would 
shoot  him  if  he  went  back  without  me.  I  left  him 
begging,  and  went  on  to  the  next  blaze.  It  was 
easy  to  find,  and  so  was  the  next  and  the  next,  and 
I  was  having  a  lovely  old  time.  I  marked  the  other 
side  of  the  tree  carefully  every  time,  and  hadn't 
any  iclra  of  not  getting  back.  It  was  fine  woods 
and  good  going,  up  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and 
though  rd  forgotten  a  compass,  the  sun  shone 
and  I  took  the  direction  as  I  went.  After  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  or  so,  the  line  ran  through  a  marsh, 
and  of  course  the  going  got  bad  and  I  couldn't 
cover  ground  as  fast,  and  every  now  and  then  I 
had  to  hunt  two  or  three  minutes  for  the  next  blaze. 

It  had  got  to  be  one  o'clock  by  the  time  I  was 
through  the  marsh,  and  I  was  hungry,  having  had 
breakfast  early,  so  I  unslung  the  knapsack  that  held 
the  lunch  and  sat  down  by  a  fine,  cold  spring.  I 
gathered  birch  bark  and  dry  sticks,  and  built  a 
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liWe  fire  and  had  lunch  all  to  myself  as  cosy  as 
a  bear  in  a  berry  patch.  I  was  sorry  for  Henri, 
because  I  had  brought  aU  the  lunch,  but  it  served 
him  right.  I  ate  a  stick  of  sweet  chocolate  for 
dessert,  and  felt  like  a  new  man,  and  just  anxious 
to  run  that  devil  lake  to  earth.  So  I  stuck  the 
chocolate  that  was  left  in  my  pack  and  started  on 
to  the  next  witch  tree. 

That  time  I  had  to  look  five  minutes  before  I 
found  it,  and  when  I  did,  I  got  sight  of  the  one 
beyond  it  at  the  same  moment,  and  raced  on  with- 
out remembering  my  system  of  blazing.  I  must 
have  missed  two  or  three  trees  before  it  occurred  to 
me,  and  then  I  put  my  hand  to  my  belt  instantly 
for  my  knife— and  it  wasn't  there.  Of  course  I 
knew  as  soon  as  I  missed  it  that  I  must  have  left 
it  where  I  lunched,  for  I  had  it  out  to  cut  the 
butter.  I   worked  very   cautiously  two  or  three 
blazed  trees  back,  till  I  came  to  the  blaze  where  I 
had  looked  so  long  for  the  next  plaque.  Then  I 
was  deadlocked.  I  couldn't  find  that  back  blaze  to 
save  my  life.  I  hung  my  handkerchief  high  on  the 
last  tree  I  was  sure  of,  and  searched  from  it  in 
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every  direction,  again  and  again,  but  I  couldn't 
find  the  queer  cutting  that  I  wanted.  . 

I  hunted  the  woods  over  for  half  an  hour,  till 
it  got  to  be  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  A  big 
wind  had  come  up  and  the  sky  had  clouded  over, 
and  without  a  compass  I  didn't  know  my  direction 
any  more.  It  shows  what  a  deep  fundamental  yearn- 
ing toward  superstition  is  in  the  soul  of  the  strong- 
est that  I  be^n  to  feel  Henri's  story  take  hold  of 
my  heartstrings,  whatever  heartstrings  may  be. 
Something  made  me  feel  funny  any  way.  The  more 
I  tried  not  to  think  about  it,  the  more  it  crept  up 
and  vhispered  things.  This  was  just  what  Henri 
h;d  said — ^you  couldn't  find  the  blazes  to  go  back. 
I  seemed  to  hear  his  voice  saying:  "No  white  man 
may  return  on  that  road."  I  tried  to  laugh  out 
loud  to  myself,  but  it  sounded  something  awful — 
I  never  heard  such  a  laugh.  I  didn't  try  but  once, 
for  I  wasn't  sure  but  it  was  one  of  the  devils.  Then 
I  tried  to  whistle  the  "Bamboo  Tree,"  which  is  a 
cheering  melody,  but  the  tune  went  lame  and  I 
stopped  in  the  middle  when  I  remembered  it  was 
about  a  tree.  I  didn't  care  for  any  more  treeology. 
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I  looked  at  my  watch  and  it  was  half-pa«t  three; 
the  wind  wai  ruihing  and  howling  through  the 
branche.;  the  .ley  wa.  black,  and  a  drop  or  .o  of 
rain  fell.  I  had  to  get  somewhere;  I  couldn't  stop 
in  those  lonely  woods;  they  choked  me.  Rather  the 
Lake  of  Devils  than  this;  I  could  breathe  better 
if  I  got  out  from  under  the  waving  leaves  that 
looked  as  if  they  were  rushing  to  get  at  me.  Of 
course  I  was  awfuUy  siUy,  you  know:  I  realized 
that  all  right,  but  I  did  feel  just  that  way  at  the 
time,  though  I'm  ashamed  of  my  human  weakness. 
I  got  so  I  hated  to  stir  for  fear  of  the  noise  I'd 
make,  though  there  was  plenty  of  noise  all  around 
me. 

But  at  last  I  gave  a  jump,  gasping  as  I  did  it, 
and  picked  up  my  rifle  and  started  on  a  run  for  the 
next  blaze  forward,  which  I  could  see  distinctly. 
They  followed  each  other  thickly  for  half  a  mile, 
and  I  walked  fast,  tearing  along  just  to  get  some- 
where. I  must  have  been  growing  more  and  more 
nervous,  for  suddenly,  when  I  couldn't  see  a  marked 
tree  in  front  of  me  anywhere,  I  stood  still  and  let 
out  a  scream  like  a  hyena.  I  simply  couldn't  help 
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it,  but  it  leemi  now  m  if  I  were  a  bom  idiot  to 
(tand  there  in  the  wood*  all  alone  and  yell  like  a 
big  baby  because  I  was  icared.  My !  but  wouldn't 
I  have  been  glad  to  see  Henri !  I  hadn't  any  pride 
left,  and  I  only  wished  I'd  been  a  coward  too. 

Then  my  eyes  lit  on  a  tree  I  hadn't  noticed,  and 
there  was  that  fiendish  sign  which  I  hated  now  with 
all  my  soul,  yjct  longed  to  see  as  I  had  never  longed 
before.  I  found  myself  hugging  the  tree  and 
laughing  at  it.  I  can't  understand  how  I  could  have 
been  such  a  kid,  but  the  foolish  things  did  them- 
selves without  waiting  for  me. 

I  worked  along  from  tree  to  tree,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  two  of  me,  one  the  regular  Bob  that 
I  was  used  to,  and  another  duffer  that  broke  out 
every  few  minutes  with  crazy  tricks.  Once  I  listened 
and  he  was  trying  to  recite  "To  be  or  not  to  be," 
in  French.  It  was  awfully  funny,  and  I  laughed  at 
him  till  tears  ran  down  my  face  and  I  tasted  them 
in  m>  jiouth.  But  all  the  time  the  two  of  us  were 
following  the  trail  from  plaque  to  plaque,  and 
suddenly  there  was  the  glitter  of  water  through  the 
trees — there  was  a  lake!  I  remember  hearing  the 
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other  boy  whi.per  "Sh~8h"  to  me  and  then  giggle 
•oftly  in  a  silly  way,  and  as  I  stole  along  I  loaded 
my  rifle  and  put  it  at  full  cock,  which  of  course 
»  a  way  I  never  carry  a  gun.  The  other  Bob 
whispered  things  in  French. 

"VoUi  U  Lac  aux  DiahU,,  M'sicur  Bob,"  he  said. 
'•N<m,  uron,  mangi,."  a„d  I  answered  him  out 
loud: 

"I  know  it's  the  Lake  of  Devils,  you  goose,"  I 
said  crossly.  "But  we  won't  be  eaten  before  I  shoot 
the  first  one.  There  aren't  any  devils  anyway-but 
don't  talk  or  they'll  hear  us." 

Suddenly  there  was  a  wide  beaten  road  which 
I  had  come  into  before  I  saw  it.  I  don't  know 
why,  except  that  I  was  a  lunatic  generally,  but  I 
dropped  on  all  fours  and  crawled  along  it.  It 
seemed  safer.  However,  it  was  so  inconvenient  to 
carry  a  rifle  that  way  that  I  soon  got  up  and 
walked.  Then  in  a  minute  more  I  had  come  out  of 
the  woods  altogether  and  was  on  the  shore  of  a 
great  lake-eight  or  ten  miles  long  and  two  or 
three  wide.  There  were  islands  in  it,  and  the  wind 
dashed  up  noisy  waves  against  them  and  against 
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the  thorc  where  I  itood.  It  wm  wild  and  beautiful, 
but  I  didn't  care  much  for  that  A  damp  miit  filled 
the  air  and  the  hilli  looked  iteep  and  black  in  the 
•torm  and  twilight,  and  nowhere  was  a  iign  of  life. 
I  itood  »till  and  waited  two  or  three  minutei  for 
something  to  happen,  but  it  seemed  as  if  I  were 
the  only  person  on  earth. 

When  suddenly  I  saw  rising  in  the  air,  above 
the  woods,  beyond  a  point  of  land  on  my  right, 
a  thick  blue  cloud  of  smoke.  I  can't  describe  how 
that  pleasing  sight  blood-curdled  me.  I  was  dead 
sure  they  were  at  it,  cooking  a  white  man.  It  was 
dinner-time — though  I  don't  know  if  devils  dine 
at  night  or  at  noon  like  other  country  people.  I 
had  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  I  crawled  up, 
scared  to  death,  bound  to  find  out  the  status  of 
things.  I  didn't  make  a  crack— I  stalked  those 
devils  well,  and  when  I  got  where  I  could  peep 
through  some  bushes  around  the' point,  sure  enough 
there  was  one  of  them,  jumping  about  on  the 
beach,  just  as  Henri  had  told  me. 

I  had  got  so  worked  up  now  that  I  was  hardly 
surprised  at  all;  but  talk  about  blood  freezing! 
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Mjr  teeth  sounded  like  a  lewing  machine.  The  fiend 
wain't  all  red,  only  the  upper  half  of  him,  but  hi* 
legi  were  long  and  ikinny,  the  way  dcvili  always 
are.  I  hadn't  a  doubt  but  it  was  up  with  me,  for  I 
think  I  had  gone  a  little  q-azy,  as  they  say  lost 
people  do ;  but  I  was  angry  too,  and  I  wanted  to 
do  some  damage  before  I  was  killed,  so  I  put  up 
my  rifle  and  sighted  on  that  jumping-jack  on  the 
beach.  I  was  just  going  to  pull  the  trigger  when 
something  in  his  antics  caught  my  eye.  It  was  un- 
believable, but  he  was  certainly  doing  the  running 
broad  jump  in  just  the  form  that  Mr.  McKelway, 
our  trainer,  puts  us  through  it  at  school.  I  lowered 
the  gun  and  watched,  and  he  made  a  cracking  good 
jump — it  must  have  been  nineteen  feet.  I  was  glad 
I  hadn't  shot  him. 

Well,  something  in  the  naturalness  of  that 
devil's  jumping  seemed  to  make  mc  breathe  easier, 
and  I  worked  through  the  bushes  to  where  I  could 
see  farther  around  the  point.  And  what  was  the 
sight  that  burst  upon  my  astonished  eyes,  but  a 
great  big  building,  a  hotel,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away !  I  felt  like  an  elastic  band  that  has  been 
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stretched  to  its  longest  and  then  suddenly  let  go. 
I'd  never  had  such  a  whack  of  relief.  Indians  and 
devils  don't  build  hotels.  That  knowledge  came  at 
me,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  white  skin  surged  up 
over  me.  I  gave  another  look  at  the  red  and  black 
thing  still  jumping  by  itself,  and  behold!  it  was 
a  human  boy,  a  boy  in  a  red  shirt.  I  sprinted  down 
that  sand  whooping,  and  he  turned  in  surprise  as 
I  came  up,  and  then  I  can  just  tell  you  I  was  sur- 
priseder  than  he,  for  it  was  Billy  Bond,  a  chap  who 
goes  to  my  school. 

"How  do  you  do?"  he  said  first,  for  I  was  out 
of  breath.  "Where  did  you  drop  from?" 

"Bill,"  I  said  solemnly,  "I  was  going  to  shoot 
you.  I  thought  you  were  a  devil." 

"Well,  I'm  not,"  answered  Billy.  "You  would 
have  been  awfully  fresh  if  you  had." 

Then  we  fell  to  explanations  and  recriminations. 
Instead  of  the  mysterious  Lake  of  Devils  I  had 
come  out  on  Lake  Edward,  right  on  the  raibroad, 
the  one  settlement  of  the  two  hundred  miles  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John.  Billy  and  his 
people  were  staying  here  at  the  hotel  for  a  few 
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days  on  their  way  to  Roberval  on  Lake  St.  John, 
and  he  had  come  down  to  the  beach  to  see  if  he 
had  forgotten  his  track  work.  We  sat  down  against 
a  log  and  split  my  last  piece  of  sweet  chocolate, 
and  as  we  munched  I  told  him  about  Henri's  story 
and  the  horrid  time  I'd  had. 

"You'll  just  have  to  spend  the  night  with  me," 
he  said,  "and  we'll  send  you  back  to  your  brother 
with  a  guide  in  the  morning."  That  was  out  of 
kind.iness,  but  of  course  I  didn't  need  a  guide. 
Then  suddenly  he  gave  a  shout.  "I  know  what 
that  blaze  was,"  he  said.  "I've  never  seen  it,  but  an 
old  hunter  who's  around  the  hotel  told  me  about  it 
just  the  other  day.  There  was  a  chap  here  several 
years  ago  who  was  in  some  little  college,  and  was 
an  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  He  was  clean  silly  about  his 
society,  and  was  forever  cutting  his  sign,  a  star  and 
crescent,  on  the  trees  and  the  piazza  and  all  around. 
He  thought  he  could  fish,  too,  and  was  keen  about 
finding  new  places.  Well,  one  day  he  went  off  with 
a  guide  who  took  him  to  Black  Pond — ^that  must 
be  where  you  started  from — and  the  guide  let  him 
believe  nobody'd  ever  discovered  it  before  and  that 
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it  waa  full  of  trout  So  he  started  out  to  cut  a  trails 
to  it,  and  to  make  it  a  bigger  secret,  he  cut  only 
on  one  side  of  the  trees — ^to  show  the  way  back.  The 
other  side  he  marked  with  pieces  of  red  tape,  which 
are  all  gone  now.  And  the  blaze  he  cut  was  the 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  sign,  the  star  and  crescent." 

«OhP'Isaid;«oh!» 

"It  took  him  and  a  guide  a  wedc  to  cut  that 
traij,  old  Jean-Baptiste  told  me,"  Billy  went  on. 
"And  there  wasn't  any  fishing  in  the  lake  anyway. 
It's  shallow  and  only  good  for  caribou.  Nobody 
has  ever  used  the  trail  mnce — ^there's  an  easier  way 
to  get  to  Black  Pond." 

When  I  got  within  a  mile  of  the  River  of  Winds 
the  next  day  I  thought  there  was  a  war.  At 
intervals  of  five  minutes  the  hills  rebounded  with 
two  rifle  shots  close  together,  and  wheu  I  realized 
that  Walter  was  signalling  for  me  it  made  me 
sick  to  think  how  he  was  wasting  cartridges.  After 
all  that  expense  I  thought  he  would  welcome  me 
with  enthusiasm  and  brotherly  aiFection.  I  thought 
he  would  kill  the  fatted  canned  chicken  for  me; 
but  no  sir!  He  was  morose  at  me  and  wouldn't 
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listen  decently  to  my  adventures.  I  said  to  him 
very  agreeably  that  it  was  all  right  now,  and  that 
it  was  a  pity  to  lose  your  temper  when  things  were 
satisfactory,  but  all  he  answered  was: 

"I  hope  never  to  live  through  another  such 
night.  You  go  off  devil  hunting  just  once  more, 
you  young  cuss,  and  I'll  kick  you  into  the  lake." 
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My  young  brother  Bob,  long-legged,  spindle- 
shanked,  draped  casually  in  a  big  bath-towel,  stood 
astride  a  hole  in  the  camp  floor,  and,  bending  over, 
stared. 

"Great  Oesar!  What  do  you  think  that  little 
red  sucker's  been  up  to  aow?"  he  inquired,  in  the 
manner  of  a  man  who  hax  gteai  facts  to  impart. 

Knowing  Bob's  methods  I  knew  he  meant  the 
squirrel,  and  I  didn't  care  if  he  did.  I  was  just 
out  of  the  lake,  very  wet,  and  beginning  to  be 
chilly,  and  the  cub.  was  in  my  way. 

"Do  get  out  of  the  middle  of  the  room.  Bob," 
I  answered,  "and  get  dressed,  and  let  me.  I'd  like 
some  of  the  fire." 

"Yes.  In  a  second,"  the  youngster  answered, 
with  a  terse  dignity  that  will  be  a  help  to  him 
some  day,  when  he  is  at  the  head  of  a  large  busi- 
ness. Then  he  bent  still  farther,  and  clawing  with 
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lean  fingers  inio  the  widened  crack,  he  brou^^t  up 
a  long,  green,  rubber-headed,  able-bodied  lead- 
pencil.  "If  that  iin't  exactly  what  I  wanted  I"  was 
his  triumphant  sentence. 

It  did  have  the  look  of  an  answer  to  prayer,  for 
Bob  and  I  had  been  at  our  wits'  end  the  day  be- 
fore to  know  how  to  send  out  a  letter,  lacking 
writing  utensils.  We  had  forgotten  pen,  ink,  and 
pencils  with  sweeping  thoroughness,  and,  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  Canadian  hills  being  on  top  of  us,  we 
could  not  get  any.  A  guide  was  finally  found  in 
possession  of  half  a  crippled  lead-pencil,  and  birch- 
bark  did  the  rest.  But  the  squirrel  had  dug  up  one 
adequate  to  the  whole  trip  from  under  the  log  fioor. 

"He's  a  good  spirit,"  the  cub  r«narked  senti- 
mentally. "Every  morning  he  scratches  up  any- 
thing I  want.  It's  just  like  a  fairy  story." 

It  was  a  fact  that  Bob's  lost  cuff-button  had 
gleamed  from  the  edge  of  t'le  hole  the  morning 
before.  But  there  is  seldom  a  silver  lining  without 
a  cloud,  and  I  answered  briefly  with  a  sniff,  and 
Bob  laug!--d.  My  feelings  about  the  squirrel  dif- 
fered from  his.  At  fifteen  the  human  animal  seems 
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able  to  sleep  M«nely  while  an  unresting  .mafl 
beast  puts  in  at  his  ear  nine  conscientious  hours 
of  scampering,  gnawing,  and  scratching;  but  my 
years  nearly  doubled  Bob's,  and  my  nerves  had 
been  strained  a  bit  too  far,  and  I  could  not  sleep 
at  all.  The  boy  and  I  were  in  an  old  club  camp, 
waiting  while  our  own  was  building  a  mile  away 
up  the  lake.  The  moss  chinking  had  dried  and 
faUen  out  in  places,  the  logs  were  shrunken,  the 
flooring  broken,  and  the  result  of  it  aU  was  holes 
where  mice  and  squirrels  might  enter  freely.  Most 
of  them  we  knew  only  as  yague  little  brown  shad- 
ows disappearing  under  beams  and  into  crevices; 
but  one  squirrel  was  so  curious,  so  apparently  in- 
terested in  our  doings,  that  in  four  days  he  had 
come  to  an  acknowledged  partnership  in  the  camp 
life,  with  my  brother  and  myself.  We  identified  him 
by  a  large  nick  out  of  his  left  ear,  the  mark,  prob- 
ably, of  a  hard-won  escape  from  some  larger  ani- 
mal, and  he  was  so  bold  a  rascal  that  we  had  plenty 
of  chances  to  study  him.  Two  minutes'  silence  in  the 
camp  where  Bob  and  I  read  or  cleaned  our  guns, 
almost  always  brought  out  the  fleet  little  golden- 
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brown  viiioB,  fint  info  the  middle  of  the  floor,  then 
under  the  legs  of  our  chairs,  then  rigid  for  a  sec- 
ond where  our  hands  could  almost  touch  him ;  then, 
with  a  startling  burst  into  his  scolding,  mocking 
song,  off  and  up  the  side  of  the  camp,  and  acrou 
the  roof  and  away.  A  sudden  movement,  a  word 
from  us,  always  frightened  him  either  quite  away 
or  into  the  wonderful  frozen  stillness  of  a  wild 
creature,  every  strong  little  muscle  tense,  quick 
breath  arrested,  velvet-brown  eyes  fixed  and  star- 
ing. For  all  my  grudge  against  him  the  creature 
fascinated  me — ^the  ease  and  lightness  of  his  move- 
ment, the  overjoy  of  living  that  seemed  to  have 
oceans  of  energy  to  draw  on,  after  a  small  lifetime 
of  continuous  swift  dashes.  I  felt  myself  a  huge, 
hulking  animal,  heavy  and  awkward,  as  I  watched 
this  tireless,  copper-colored  bundi  of  fur  and 
springs. 

Almost  he  persuaded  me  that  I  liked  him,  with 
his  grace  and  his  daring,  his  solemn  mischief  and 
his  innocent  curiosity,  his  poise  on  the  verge  of 
confidence  in  our  friendliness — in  the  daytime!  But 
when  night  came,  and  I  fell  into  the  sound,  first 
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•Uq)  of  hMHhjr  phyiical  wearincu,  to  be  wakened 
with  a  jump  at  a  mad  icamper  of  tiny  feet  acrou 
my  bed,  or  the  craih  of  a  bottle  knocked  on  the 
floor  by  hii  •quirreJihip— when  thii  lort  of  thing 
happened  two  or  three  time,  a  night,  I  roie  up  in 
the  morning  with  blood  in  my  eye. 

"Bob,"  I  .aid,  "I'm  going  to  .hoot  that  brute." 
"Who?"  demanded  Bob,  wide-eyed,  a.  if  I  had 
a  habit  of  killing  a  man  a  day. 
"That  beast  of  a  .quinel." 
The   welkin   rang   with   Bob's   flfteen-yearK.ld 
.bout,  of  laughter.  "I  heard  you  hut  nigh^-it 
wa.  great!  You  woke  me  up  .hying  .hoe.  into  the 
.tovepipe.  Then  you  gave  the  order  to  'StopP 
Then  you  groaned  when  Bunny  fell  into  the  water- 
pail.  Then  he  .crambled  out  and  ran  over  you,  I 
reckon,  and  you  whispered  'Go  away!'  in  such  a 
dignified  way  for  the  middle  of  the  night  that  I 
stayed  awake  to  laugh;  and  just  a.  I  wa.  getting 
to  sleep  again  he  knocked  over  a  bottle.  Oh  I"  Bob 
doubled  in  a  fit.  "It's  your  shaving  soap!  You  al- 
ways get  it !" 

It  seemed  much  less  funny  to  me,  but  it  waji 
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curiotuly  true — the  little  wretch  appeared  to  make 
a  dutinction  between  ui.  Hit  trieki  to  Bob  were 
alwajf  friendly  tricki,  and  only  my  belongings 
tulTered.  I  laid  rather  itifly: 

"Well,  it  may  be  witty,  but  it's  his  last  joke 
on  me,"  and  I  got  down  my  pistol  and  began  rum- 
maging for  cartridges. 

Then  the  cub  pleaded  earnestly.  "Oh  no,  Walter ! 
You  wouldn't  be  murderous,  would  you?  He's  such 
a  little  beggar,  and  so  pretty !  He  trusts  us,  too — 
why,  he  sat  on  your  foot  yesterday." 

My  heart  is  not  of  granite-ware,  and  I  stopped 
looking  for  cartridges  and  looked  at  Bob. 

"And  he  dragged  in  my  necktie  when  I  left  it 
out  in  the  rain — he's  a  good  fairy  to  the  camp. 
And  I  think  it  was  awfully  funny  of  him  to  knock 
off  your  soap  and  nick  your  razor." 

I  had  forgotten  that — I  began  the  cartridge  hunt 
again. 

"Now  don't,"  begged  Bob,  catching  my  hand. 
"Think  how  we  would  miss  him  when  we  cleaned  the 
guns!" 

"But,  cub,  I  can't  sleep.  We've  been  in  this  camp 
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Ave  nighta,  and  I  haven't  had  a  good  reit  yet.  I 
came  up  here  because  I  had  overworked,  and  I 
must  get  ilecp.  Lait  night  that  little  devil  kept  m* 
awake  till  four  o'clock.  Eith«i  he  must  leave  the 
camp  or  I  must." 

Bob  caught  at  the  «!l  iii.i*'"c  ijnei,H.<->«dly. 
"Why  can't  we  do  th;.'.'''  lie  ai.'"(l  purn 'tly. 
"There's  the  big  wall<"i-teiii,  -why  -nn'.  Xx  have 
that  put  up  and  sleep  in  it?  W>  cnuld  Iceep  our 
traps  here,  and  stay  here  day  tin'es  't :  ex  we're  in 
camp  at  all.  I  think  it's  joilj   '.»  -ileop  in  tents." 

I  looked  at  the  youngster  quite  speechless  for  a 
moment  with  indignation. 

"Well,  you  are  the  coolest!"  I  sputtered  at  last 
"Do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to  be  turned  out  of 
camp  for  the  benefit  of  a  contemptible  little  squir- 
rel? Not  much,  sir!  Fll  settle  the  question  in  an- 
other way,"  I  concluded  darkly,  and  brought  up 
the  green-covered  box  of  No.  22  cartridges. 

"Oh!  Walter,  pUiue,"  Bob  begged  pitifuUy.  "I 
can't  bear  to  have  you  kill  him.  He's  so  cunning  and 
so  little,  and  he  mecuu  all  right;  it's  just  fun  to 
him." 
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"Yes,"  I  interjected,  with  deep-felt  sarcasm ;  but 
the  cub  went  on  in  a  flood : 

"Do  let  me  have  the  tent  up!  I'll  'cherehe'  the 
guides,  and  look  after  it  all  alone,  and  you  can  go 
off  fishing  with  Beauram^,  and  not  have  any  bother. 
I'll  do  it  all  right— I  promise  I  will.  And  it'll  be 
buUy  in  a  tent.  I'll  have  a  big  camp-fire  every 
night,  and  'sapin'  cut  for  the  cots,  and  I  know 
you'll  like  it  better  than  a  dirty  old  camp." 

There  was  something  in  that,  besides  which  I  can 
never  bear  to  refuse  the  boy  what  he  reaUy  wants. 
He  is  a  good  boy,  and  so  ready  to  give  up  his 
way  to  mine,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  disappoint  his 
wishes  when  they  are  strong  But  I  was  not  very 
gracious.  I  said  only : 

"I'm  going  to  take  Beauram£  and  go  over  to 
Riviire  4  la  Po61e  for  the  morning.  You  can  try 
the  tent  if  you  want,  but  I  won't  stay  in  it  if  I'm 
uncomfortable."  And  Bob's  gratitude  was  out  of 
proportion,  and  he  capered  out  to  the  boat  on  his 
long  legs  like  a  large  frisky  spider,  squealing  with 
joy  and  thanksgiving. 

On  Frying-pan  River,  under  the  cloudy  sky  of 
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a  warm  day,  with  the  water  a  bit  low,  the  fishing 
was  a  marvel  that  morning.  The  stream  bubbled 
with  trout,  and  they  flew  at  my  brown  hackle,  they 
almost  swallowed  my  Yellow  Sally,  they  rose  madly 
for  my  hand-fly,  a  quiet-colored  Reuben  Wood. 
Any  fly  seemed  to  suit  them,  and  four  times  I 
landed  two  at  once,  and  twice  I  had  three  on  the 
leader,  Beauram£  skilfully  saving  all  of  them  one 
lucky  time.  Most  of  them  were  under  a  half  pound, 
but  one  or  two  came  up  to  a  pound  and  a  half; 
and  I  took  fifty,  and  could  have  taken  five  hun- 
dred, I  believe,  but  for  time  and  conscience.  It 
was  a  phenomenal  morning's  luck,  and  I  came  back 
in  the  best  of  spirits,  with  overworked  nerves  nearly 
quieted,  and  underworked  muscles  aching  com- 
fortably. 

The  sun  came  out  gloriously  from  the  morning's 
gray  as  I  threw  my  paddle  on  the  Jock  and 
stretched  my  cramped  knees  from  the  bow  of  the 
canoe.  There  was  an  old  clearing  about  the  dub 
camp  where  the  bushes  grew  high  and  thick,  and 
thirty  feet  from  the  dilapidated  pile  of  logs  I  saw 
the  white  gleam  of  our  brand-new  tent  shining 
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above  the  fresh  greens  in  the  sunlight,  and  I  caught 
through  the  underbrush  the  cheerful  crackling  of 
a  fire.  I  heard  the  ring  of  an  axe,  the  slow  crash  of 
a  falling  tree  back  in  the  forest,  and  Zoetique's  soft 
voice  near  the  tent  called  with  a  rising  inflection: 

"Comment,  ATsieur  Bob?"  as  the  boat  ran  in  to 
the  landing.  But  M'sieur  Bob's  moccasined  ft  t  were 
kicking  high  in  air  as  he  raced  away  from  Zoe- 
tique's inquiries  and  down  to  the  dock  to  meet  me. 
There  was  the  proper  excitement  over  my  catch, 
the  correct  questions  asked  as  to  the  strean*  and  the 
water  and  the  flies  and  the  rapids.  I  had  my  inn- 
ings first,  as  fitted  the  returning  voyager,  and  Bob 
was  genuinely  interested  as  fitted  a  true  sportsman. 
Yet  it  was  with  an  air  of  arriving  st  the  goal  that 
at  last  he  led  me  down  the  little  trail  through  the 
bushes  to  the  mew  encampment. 

The  tent  smiled  at  m  spotleMly,  the  canvas  coti 
were  invitingly  comlortaUe  with  their  folded  Uan- 
keti,  there  was  a  loor  of  fresh  balsam  bongfas,  ov 
necessary  belongings  were  hung  iHstly  «■  poles 
swung  into  crotched  standards  and  placed  back 
of  the  beds,  a  glowing  fire  of  birch  logs  blazed 
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and  steamed  outside — it  was  certainly  very  at- 
tractive. 

"Now  isn't  this  better  than  that  naity  old  camp? 
Aren't  you  glad  the  squirrel  turned  us  out?"  de- 
manded Bob  joyfully,  dancing  from  one  leg  to  the 
other.  "I've  made  'em  work  like  tigers,  and  I've 
worked  too.  Alexandre  is  off  chopping  a  big  pile  of 
wood  for  a  camp-fire  to-night,  and  Zoetiqoe  is 
splitting  dry  sticks  for  kindling.  We're  going  to 
dress  and  undress  by  the  stove  in  the  old  camp,  and 
keep  our  things  there  for  dryth,  but  it'll  be  lots 
more  fun  to  sleep  out  here.  Isn't  it  bully?  Don't 
you  think  it's  bully?"  and,  as  always,  the  cub's 
delight  and  excitement  went  to  his  legs.  He  vaulted 
about  like  an.  ecstatic  grasshopper. 

That  ni^ht  it  rained.  The  five-foot  birch  logs 
bnnnd  courageously,  as  birch  will  bum  throa^  a 
deluge,  once  started,  but  it  needed  some  nursing. 
The  careless  abandon  of  its  crackling,  the  pieasant 
certainty"  that  a  log  consumed  through  the  centre 
will  only  help  the  fire  as  it  break  anH  falls,  tlie  hot 
reach  of  the  red-gold  bed  of  coals  drawing  ever 
more  and  more  steaming  wood  into,  its  pulsing  circle 
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— «11  the  masterful  daah  that  makes  the  charm  of 
•  &«— these  were  gone.  We  put  in  spruce  with  a 
careful  hand  to  be  sure  of  heat,  before  we  laid  on 
fresh  birch  logs,  and  the  dull  silver  bark  was 
wet  as  we  lifted  them,  and  about  the  fire  were 
patches  of  muddy  water. 

In  the  log  camp,  with  a  Uble,  a  stove,  a  lamp 
■ad  bocAs,  we  were  decently  comfortable  until  bed- 
time came;  but  the  world  was  a  sorry  place  when, 
om  pajamas  covered  with  mackiatodia,  our  anklet 
eaJd  and  bare,  we  blew  out  the  lamp,  and  shutting 
the  door  of  the  warm  camp  from  the  outside,  stood 
m  H»  ramshackle  piazza  in  the  black  night  and 
pauzng  st(Hni. 

Tea  yards  away,  a  faint  glow  in  the  jungle  told 
that  our  ire,  though  dii»cour»iged,  still  stood 
wearily  by  us;  but  the  tent  was  only  a  Uacker 
diadow.  I  had  no  love  for  the  squirrel  at  this 
stage  of  the  gjunc.  I  felt  it  a  Wtter  thing  to  go 
out-doors  to  go  to  bed  in  a  coU  raa  on  tW  «iuir- 
rel's  account. 

Bob,  swinging  a  lantern,  pranced  lightly  before 
me  down  the  winding  way,  the  length  of 
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pajamas  aB  his  rain-coat  swung  open  telling  of 
unquenchable  glee  still  in  his  speaking  legs. 

"This  is  fun!  Just  like  burglars  or  something T' 
he  announced  gayly;  and  I  stumbled  over  a  root 
and  fell  into  a  wet  bush,  and  the  mud  splashed  over 
my  sneakers  on  my  skin,  and  I  felt  that  I  de- 
trrtd  a  halo  for  not  saying  what  I  thought.  But 
Ifce  tent,  to  fi,  was  dry,  and  when  we  got  down 
i*»  oar  Uaaket*  and  the  last  invoice  of  spruce  logs 
made  frieaie  with  the  red-hot  coal-bed  and  blazed 
tip  cheerfi*y,  it  w«»  «rt  so  bad  after  all.  The  fire- 
S«ht  played  gpUlaily  in  wide,  wavering  masses  of 
iSBt  and  sha«U>  across  the  white  walls;  through 
tfce  aalf-open  flap  there  was  a  aarrowing  picture  of 
wet  woods  and  gboirtly,  ever-di«»er  silver  birch 
trunks    fleemg  lifcntiy  in  long  procession,  back, 
back  to  the  great  unknown  mountams.  The  logs 
sputteieo  and  craekied  and  fell  with  delicious  un- 
•oneem.  It  was  eoraitrortable  to  lie  drowsily  and  feel 
*rt  all  the  human  wnnaal  needed  to  be  we  were— 
fed,  wann,  awl  dry.  Let  it  aia,  let  it  blow;  life  was 
■nple.  With  Blankets,  a.  tent,  a  certainty  of  break- 
fart  to-moonw^  wiiait  ms  there  to  do  but  go  to 
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llecp?  And  before  the  thought  was  flnished,  the 
cub  and  I  lay  dreamless.  And  as  we  slept  the  skies 
opened,  and  the  rain  descended;  the  drops  came 
thicker,  harder;  the  sturdy  birch  fire  sizzled, 
■teamed,  went  out  in  stress  of  tempest;  about  us, 
that  one  red  spark  of  hope  being  gone,  was  sodden 
forest  and  raging  storm.  And  we  slept  quietly. 

Till  at  last,  beating  against  the  cobweb  that 
stood  bewecn  us  and  misery,  the  torrent  had  it» 
way,  and  the  tent  leaked.  Many  a  woodsman  knows, 
and  will  not  forget,  the  first  vague  breaking-down 
of  unconsciousness,  when  he  feels  the  insistent, 
merciless,  slow  drop  at  long  intervals  fall  on  his 
face,  and  turns  again  to  the  strong,  pleasant  arms 
of  the  sleep  that  holds  him. 

I  reasoned  with  myself  heavily  that  it  was  a  good 
world,  that  this  was  a  wordless  horror  I  was  dream- 
ing— this  imagined  leak  in  the  krad,  friendly  tent 
— it  was  morbid,  almost  irreligious,  to  believe  such 
a  thing.  Burrowing  an  inch  further  i  ito  the  blan- 
kets I  slept  again. 

But  again  it  came,  that  calm,  soft  splash  on  my 
left  eyebrow,  and  this  time  it  waked  me  enough 
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to  be  sure  of  its  horrid  reality.  Still  I  clung  to 
hope  and  to  slumber.  It  could  not  be  but  that  all 
mi^t  yet  be  well — it  would  stop  in  a  minute — 
beat  not  notice  it.  So,  numb  with  drowsiness,  I 
moved  my  head  and  drew  away  my  blankets,  and 
droPTied  off;  and  the  next  thing  I  knew  a  small 
river  was  trickling  coldly  dowa  my  neck. 

Those  who  know  what  it  means  to  light  a  lantern 
in  a  chilly  tent  at  two  in  the  morning,  to  explore 
by  that  cheerless  illumination  for  leaks,  and  to  fight 
them  pitifully,  as  best  one  may,  with  arrangements 
of  rubber  blankets  and  holes  hastily  dug  in  the 
ground — those  who  have  been  through  this  form 
of  spiritual  training,  know  that  work  in  the  slums 
does  not  approach  it  as  a  moral  test.  To  Bob  it 
was  no  test  at  aU,  for  he  regarded  it  as  "fun."  His 
brand  of  the  "purple  light  of  youth"  seems  to  work 
like  a  photographic  red-lantern,  excluding  entirely 
all  rays  that  show  discomfort.  I  know  of  only  a 
handful  of  things  in  the  world  which  the  boy  does 
not  enjoy  in  one  degree  or  another,  and  that  the 
tent  should  leak  appealed  to  him  as  a  simple  ad- 
venture of  a  sportsmanlike  sort. 
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For  me,  I  worried  through  the  night  with  two 
or  three  readjuitmenti  of  the  precarious  appftntut 
against  leaking,  with  more  or  leis  deep  of  a  itae- 
cato  character,  and  with  a  deep  and  deadly  remem- 
brance of  the  squirrel  responsible  for  my  misery, 
and  with  a  plan  for  the  next  day.  In  accordance 
with  it  I  sent  the  cub  off  on  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion  with  his  guide,  saw  that  the  rest  of  the  men 
were  at  work  for  the  morning,  and,  taking  a  chair 
and  a  book  outside  the  open  door  of  the  club  camp, 
I  waited,  in  the  bright  sunshine  that  was  laughing 
now  at  the  tempest  of  the  night,  a  loaded  revolver 
at  my  ri^t  hand,  for  M.  I'Ecureuil — the  squirrel. 

I  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  There  was  a  light 
scurrying  across  the  broken  floor  and  I  looked  up 
to  see  him  by  his  favorite  hole  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  facing  me  with  pretty  confidence,  sitting 
upright  a-^d  munching  with  quick,  tiny  bites  at 
something  held  in  his  short  arms  to  his  mouth. 
His  fine  bushy  tail  curved  like  a  plume  around 
him;  he  was  such  a  picture  that  I  decided  not  to 
shoot  him  quite  yet,  to  wait  and  watch  him  play 
awhile. 
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"You  little  beggar,"  I  laid  aloud,  "do  you  know 
that  your  minutet  are  numbered?"  At  my  voice 
he  dropped  hii  lunch,  froze  into  utter  itillneM  and 
■tared  lo  at  ipace  for  a  lecond,  and  then  itampedcd 
delicately  across  the  camp  straight  toward  me, 
over  my  foot,  and  out  of  sig^t.  In  a  moment  I 
heard  him  scolding  me  shrilly,  thirty  feet  away, 
from  the  end  of  the  dead  tree  that  mirrored  itself, 
a  steel-tipped  blur,  in  the  wind-touched  lake  below. 
That  was  the  hut  of  the  spoiled  child  of  the 
woods  for  ten  minutes,  and  I  had  lost  myself  in 
my  book  when  I  was  aware  through  the  forest  still- 
ness of  a  small  insistent  noise  like  a  needle  scratch- 
ing on  a  bit  of  barit.  I  looked  up.  There  was  a 
rough  bench  about  six  feet  in  front  of  me,  and 
on  it  was  my  friend  the  enemy,  comfortably  rest- 
ing on  his  hind  legs,  sitting  up  like  a  Christian 
and  lunching  again  on  a  large,  luscious  red  rasp- 
berry. I  ahnost  laughed  aloud  at  the  friendly  so- 
ciability of  this  creature  whom  I  was  waiting  to 
kill.  He  had  such  a  saucy  and  casual  air  of  say- 
ing "I  thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to  bring  my 
lunch  and  have  it  with  you,"  that  I  felt  it  a  breach 
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of  hospitality  to  shoot  him  down.  My  hand  loos- 
ened the  revolver,  and  I  took  stock  of  the  points 
of  this  vivid  bit  of  life:  short  shining  body,  alert 
even  in  stillness;  high-bred  Roman  line  of  fore- 
head; velvet-black,  big  eyes  with  a  cream-colored 
outline;  round  muzzle,  black  pointed,  sensitive; 
short  forelegs — or  arms,  as  they  seemed;  long 
pinkish  claws  that  held  the  big  berry  like  tiny,  thin 
brown  hands ;  and,  crowning  glory  of  the  perfect 
mechanism — the  beautiful  feathery  tail,  copper- 
tinted,  tipped  with  vanishing  silver,  sweeping  about 
him  like  an  aureole,  an  expression  of  the  elusive, 
uncertain  light  that  plays  ever  around  wild  things 
of  the  woods. 

As  I  studied  him  he  sat  up  and  ate  daintily, 
shooting  out  sidewise  glances  which  I  knew  took 
me  in  but  which  never  met  mine — I  never  once  made 
him  look  at  me.  He  sat  so  five  minutes  within  reach 
of  my  hand  if  I  took  only  a  step ;  yet  I  knew  that, 
though  I  might  look  my  fill,  if  I  made  one  quick 
movement  he  was  gone,  and  the  knowledge  added 
to  him  the  charm  of  the  unattainable.  If  I  watched 
my  chance  I  might  possess  myself,  certainly,  of 
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the  little  body  with  a  bullet-hole  through  it,  but  the 
bit  of  intense  life  I  might  never  touch. 

And  as  I  looked,  and  he  munched,  it  seemed  as  if 
arguments  swarmed  from  his  silence  why  I  should 
not  kill  him:  First  the  old  one  of  the  doubtful 
right  to  take  life.  A  little  lower  than  the  angels 
we  may  be,  yet  all  the  men  in  the  world  in  all  their 
lives  may  not  put  together  one  squirrel.  Then,  from 
far  back,  down  dim  ways  from  the  ancient  dawn  of 
life  there  was  a  faint  call  of  kindred  blood.  Once 
an  ancestor  of  M.  I'Ecureuil  and  an  ancestor  of 
mine  had  been  much  of  the  same  sort.  My  unsung 
progenitor  had  developed  a  trick  of  using  his 
claws  as  a  thumb  and  forefinger,  had  preferred 
legs  to  tail  as  a  means  of  locomotion ;  two  or  three 
habits  of  the  sort  had  made  the  difference.  Other- 
wise I  might  have  been  the  squirrel  nibbhng  at  the 
berry,  he  the  man  with  a  loaded  revolver.  I  seemed 
to  hear  Kipling's  race-word,  "We  be  of  one  blood, 
thou  and  I,"  in  the  echo  of  the  little  beast's  scold- 
ing song.  Also  the  undoubted  superiority  of  his 
existence  to  mine  bade  me  hold  respectfully  my 
hand.  Sometimes,  in  my  best  moments,  in  the  still 
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hills,  I  felt  for  a  breath  of  time  what  was  the 
untrammelled  joy  of  life ;  the  secret  of  freedom  was 
half  whispered,  the  glory  of  simplicity  flashed  for 
a  second  before  my  eyes ;  he  knew  these  things  al- 
ways I  stared  upward  from  earth  at  masses  of 
emerald  birch  leaves,  splashed  betwoen  silver  trunks 
below  and  turquoise  skies  above ;  he  lived  up  there, 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  tree-tops.  The  things 
that  were  my  dream  ten  months  of  the  year — steep 
mountains,  quiet  lakes,  rushing  rapids,  the  flash  of 
jumping  trout,  the  woodland  walk  of  moose  and 
caribou — these  were  his  life  of  every  day.  How 
might  I  dare  destroy  this  living  song  of  the  woods? 
And  meantime  the  said  song,  with  an  infinite  sud- 
denness which  might  well  be  the  despair  of  a  Win- 
chester cartridge,  whisked  himself  o£F.  The  swiftness 
of  his  going  made  me  jump,  and  the  jump  dispelled 
my  soliloquies.  I  reproved  myself  for  sentimen- 
tality, for  weakness  of  will,  and  full-cocked  my 
revolver  carefully  with  a  determination  to  carry 
out  my  plans  and  not  wander  into  side  issues.  Next 
time  the  animal  appeared  I  would  shoot  him.  It 
had  been  impossible  to  do  it  when  he  treated  me 
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like  a.  comrade — all  but  oiFered  me  a  bite  of  his 
raspberry.  But  he  could  hardly  do  anything  as 
winning,  as  saucily  bewitching  as  that  again. 

I  filled  my  pipe,  lighted  a  match,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment was  pulling  away,  and  reading  again  at 
"Monte  Cristo."  I  forgot  my  disarming  foe  in 
the  forever-enchanting  story,  and  it  was  perhaps 
ten  minutes  later  that  a  light  scratching  made  me 
raise  my  eyes  cautiously  to  the  bench  in  front. 

I  could  hardly  believe  them,  and  I  never  expect 
anyone  to  believe  what  they  saw,  but  it  is  quite  true. 
There  sat  Monsieur,  the  copper-'  red,  the  re- 
sourceful, the  fearless,  as  before,  squatted  comfort- 
ably on  his  back  feet,  and  in  ,.'s  half-human  little 
hands  he  held  to  his  mouth,  as  he  faced  me,  a  pipe! 
Why  I  did  not  ■'  mint-  from  my  astonished  jaws 
I  do  not  know,  l  I  stared  in  as  frozen  a  silence 
as  my  visitor  himself  could  have  achieved.  To  all 
appearances  he  had  come  as  man  to  man,  to  have 
a  smoke  with  me.  One  of  his  sidewise  glances  as- 
sured him  I  was  properly  motionless,  and  I  went 
on  to  study  the  situation.  I  did  not  dare  even  to 
lift  my  head,  but  from  under  my  eyebrows  I  saw 
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that  it  was  an  old  ruin  of  a  pipe-bowl,  wit!i  a  bit 
of  stem  still  left,  and  he  had  doubtless  picked  it 
up  in  the  portage  where  some  guide  had  thrown  it 
away  as  useless.  The  fact,  the  coincidence,  has  never 
ceased  to  surprise  me,  but  that  it  happened  as  I 
have  written  it  is  a  simple  truth. 

And  so  M.  I'Ecureuil  won  his  case  against  me. 
I  watched  him  nibbling  delicately  at  the  old  wood 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  with  a  movement 
which  sent  hi^  scampering,  which  he  little  knew 
was  the  signing  of  his  pardon,  I  picked  up  my 
Smith  &  Wesson  and  unloaded. 

"Encore  de  toutea  choies!"  remarked  Bob  to 
Godin  at  the  lunch  table  that  -iay ;  it  was  his  most 
frequent  speech. 

It  sent  Godin  flying  to  the  open  kitchen,  roofed 
with  birch-bark,  built  against  the  flat  side  of  a 
bowlder,  and  it  brought  him  back  to  the  table  in 
quick  trips  with  frying-pans  of  sizzling  trout,  of 
hot  potatoes,  with  fresh  flapjacks,  with  other  deli- 
cacies of  a  camp  cuisine.  And  while  filling  his  plate 
with  a  liberal  hand,  M'sieur  Bob  showered,  lib- 
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orally  also,  French  conversation  upon  us.  It  is  cor- 
rect to  talk  to  the  butler  at  table  in  the  woods,  and 
the  cub  told  Godin,  the  circle  of  guides  at  the  Arc 
listening  earnestly,  the  story  of  the  squirrel,  adding 
the  theory  that  he  was  without  doubt  a  fairy. 

Godin's  laughing  blue  eyes  grew  serious.  "It 
is  that  which  arrives  at  times,"  he  said,  and  nodded 
impressively.  "There  are  beasts  which  bring  of 
good  luck,  one  knows.  My  grandmother,  who  was 
born  in  France,  it  is  she  who  has  told  me.  She  was 
very  old,  my  grandmother,  and  had  much  experi- 
ence. There  was  a  red  calf  in  the  household  of  my 
great-grandfather,  her  father,  which  brought  great 
good  luck  to  the  family,  and  many  troubles  came 
when  by  unhappiness  the  brother  of  my  grand- 
mother killed  that  calf.  And  in  our  village  itself 
such  things  are  well  known.  It  is  the  beasts  that 
have  red  skins  that  are  lucky — as,  by  example,  the 
red  fox  that  came  always  to  the  house  ox  Louis 
Beaupre." 

He  turned  toward  the  fire  where  the  men  sat 
listening  solemnly. 

"Blanc,  thou  rememberest  that  red  fox  there, 
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ch?  Eugene,  thou  also?"  he  demanded  in  awift 
patois,  and  there  was  a  deep  chorus  of  "Ah,  ouil" 

He  went  on.  "It  came  constantly  to  the  house, 
which  was  at  the  side  of  the  forest,  and  they  gave 
it  much  to  eat,  and  it  was  gentle  almost  as  a  dog, 
and  all  went  well.  But  so  it  happened  that  the 
brother-in-law  of  Beaupr£  came  to  make  a  visit, 
and  he  was  a  man  ignorant,  rough,  and  he  shot 
the  fox  with  his  'fiwiZ  h  cartouches,'  and  so  it  hap- 
pened that  the  luck  changed.  Louis  Beaupr^,  he — 
he  cut  his  foot  with  his  axe  the  week  after,  and  also 
the  pig  died,  and  also  an  infant;  there  was  much 
trouble  in  that  family  because  of  the  killing  of  the 
fox." 

Bob  was  listening  with  eyes  stretched  wide. 

Godin,  getting  his  breath,  continued,  as  he 
brought  another  "poelee"  of  simmering  fish  from 
the  fire:  "Also  it  is  well  known  that  a  red-haired 
child  brings  luck."  Suddenly  he  began  to  laugh. 
Bob  and  I  looked  up  expectantly,  for  Godin  knows 
a  joke  when  he  meets  one. 

"Qu'eat-ce  que  c'estf"  the  boy  asked,  laughing 
too  at  the  contagious  soft  chuckle. 
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"It  is  but  a  little  happening  of  our  village,  of 
the  doctor  there."  Godin  was  diligently  refilling 
the  glasses,  mr.king  excuses  to  stay  about  the  table 
till  he  could  tell  his  story.  A  word  of  encourage- 
ment set  him  off:  "He  is  known  to  be  a  good 
doctor,  very  capable,  yet  he  drinks  much.  But  so 
it  happened  that  there  was  a  funeral — it  was  the 
wife  of  one  of  my  cousins,  a  Godin,  who  was  to 
be  buried,  and  the  doctor  was  there,  but  a  little 
drunk — a  little  en  fete.  And  the  daughter  of  the 
dead  woman,  a  child  of  twelve  years,  had  hair  very 
red.  So  it  happened  that  the  doctor  leaned  over 
to  her  from  across  the  room,  and  whispered,  but 
quite  loudly,  so  that  all  heard  him  with  distinct- 
ness, 'You  ought  not  to  be  here — you  are  not  in 
mourning — ^your  hair  is  red.'  " 

He  went  off  into  restrained  fits  of  laughter,  and 
the  guides  about  the  camp-fire  shook  softly,  their 
faces  shining  with  childlike  merriment.  In  a  mo- 
ment Godin  was  decorous  again.  "But  that  makes 
nothing.  However,  it  may  well  be  that  the  squirrel 
of  M'sieur  is  perhaps  more  than  a  mere  squirrel. 
Nobody  knows — I  am  glad  that  M'sieur  did  not 
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Arc.  It  is  not  'chanceax'  to  kill  a  beast  bo  intelli- 
gent that  is  red.  He  will  without  doubt  bring  luck 
now  to  our  camp." 

And  as  I  poured  half  a  pint  of  maple  syrup  on 
a  hot,  puffy  flapjack  I  little  thought  how  my  tiny 
foe  was  to  justify  Godin's  prophecy. 

The  next  day  after  lunch,  while  the  cub  was  off 
in  a  boat  with  Zoetique  to  "cherche"  fire-wood,  I 
sat  about  camp  doing  nothing  in  particular,  but 
meditating  moi'e  or  less  on  the  crimes  of  a  mink 
which  had  persistently  ptolen  our  fish.  His  last  mis- 
demeanor was  the  ruin  of  a  four-pound  trout 
which  I  had  taken  on  the  fly,  and  which  I  had 
pictured  as  the  pUce  de  ritiiiaiue  of  a  meal, 
boiled  with  cream  sauce  as  Vezina  knew  well  how 
to  do  it.  The  mink  had  chewed  the  fat  back  entirely 
off  my  game.  So  sly  was  the  thief  that  I  had  never 
seen  him,  and  despaired  of  a  meeting,  yet  we  could 
not  keep  the  trout  from  him.  I  reflected,  as  I 
waited  for  Bob  to  come  in,  that  I  might  poison 
him,  and  the  thought  flashed  across  me  of  the  pyro- 
gallic  acid  among  my  photographic  materials.  In- 
stantly I  searched  in  my  box  and  found  the  bottle, 
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and  looked  about  for  aomething  plausible  to  put 
it  on.  A  fish,  of  course,  would  be  the  best,  but  there 
happened  to  be  i  i  fish  about  camp,  and  I  had  a 
desire  to  carry  the  plan  into  instant  execution.  The 
cub,  who  seems  to  have  a  sweet  tooth  in  every  cor- 
ner of  his  mouth,  could  never  get  enough  of  that 
Canadian  staple,  maple  sugar,  and  brought  majes- 
tic masses  of  it  from  the  dining-room  to  stay 
himself  between  meals.  A  large  brown  chunk  lay  on 
the  table  now,  between  two  plates  to  guard  it  from 
mice  and  fairies,  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  what  I 
wanted.  A  normal  mink  would  surely  experiment 
at  least  with  so  alluring  a  bait.  I  mixed  with  water 
and  poured  in  slowly  the  deadly  pyrogallic,  and 
the  sugar  urank  it  greedily. 

"Walter,"  called  a  fresh  young  voice  from  the 
landing,  "the  trout  are  jumping  like  mad — big 
ones — sockdologera !  Get  your  rod,  quick,  and  come 
on." 

An  invitation  to  fisli  never  finds  me  slow  in  re- 
sponding. I  hurriedly  put  the  cork  into  the  bottle 
of  develop...',  and  threw  the  covering  plate  over 
the  bit  of  poisoned  sugar,  not  troublii.g  myself  that 
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I  pushed  it  partly  over  the  edge  of  the  table  in 
my  careletipcu.  Then  I  ruahed  outside,  took  down 
my  rod  with  careful  haste,  and  was  at  the  dock  in 
half  a  dozen  jumps. 

Bob  was  right  about  the  Ashing ;  it  was  uncom- 
monly good,  and  after  a  fruitful  afternoon  of  it 
we  went  directly  with  our  spoils  to  the  dining  camp 
and  stood  about  the  fire  talking  hunting  talk  to 
the  men,  while  we  waited  for  the  tails  just  out  of 
the  water  to  curl  up  in  the  spider.  Supper  was  long 
and  conscientious,  and,  when  at  last  we  paddled 
back  to  our  camp,  a  late  August  twilight  had 
bltirred  the  wide,  still  landscape  into  solemn  depths 
of  blacks  and  grays. 

"I  forgot  to  bring  my  piece  of  maple  sugar," 
Bob  lamented,  perched  high  on  the  stem,  a  slim 
young  figure  silhouetted  against  the  dull  silver 
water,  his  paddle  plying  rhythmically.  "I've  only 
about  half  a  pound  at  the  camp  and  I'll  chew  that 
up  in  a  minute,"  he  went  on. 

I  hardly  heard,  and  did  not  realize  till  afterward 
what  he  said.  I  was  staring  at  a  gap  in  the  darken- 
ing hills,  and  pondering  Zoetique's  theory  that  at 
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the  head  of  the  itrcani  which  ran  through  it  mutt 
he  a  lake,  where  no  one  had  ever  been  and  where 
iihould  be  good  country  for  game. 

I  thought  long,  gcogrnpliicol  thoughts,  of  direc- 
tion!, of  distonces,  of  possible  other  lakes  in  those 
mysterious  openings,  lying  waiting  with  their  se- 
crets untold;  with  glassy  surfaces  that  had  mir- 
rored no  faces  but  dark  faces  of  Indians;  where 
luons  called  to  deep  loneliness  of  mountain  silences ; 
where  moose  and  caribou,  stately  and  shy,  came 
down  to  drink  unmoleste  u  they  had  come  for 
twenty  centuries. 

The  spell  of  the  forest  was  on  me — stronger  in 
the  gloom  of  the  twilight  than  at  any  c  —  time — 
so  I  did  not  notice  that  we  had  run  alongside  the 
dock,  until  Bob,  suddenly  arising  to  the  length  of 
his  pervading  legs,  sprang  lightly  to  shore,  his 
jump  kicking  the  canoe  and  me  off  into  outer 
darkness. 

I  fished  cautiously  for  the  paddle  in  the  un- 
balanced boat,  and  brought  myself  deviously  to 
land,  slightly  cross  at  the  poorness  of  the  joke 
from  my  side  of  the  question.  The  cub  was  gone 
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from  the  quai,  leaving  me  to  pull  up  and  turn  over 
the  canoe  alone,  and  I  made  ready  for  him  a  brief 
but  biting  reprtiof,  as  I  mounted  the  dozen  steps 
which  led  to  the  camp  door.  I  heard  him  stumbling 
about  inside  and  complaining. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked,  irritated  afresh  at  having 
to  delay  my  remarks. 

"I  left  it  right  here,"  the  boyish  voice  went  on 
through  the  blackness,  and  I  heard  him  knocking 
things  about  on  the  table.  "It  was  away  back  and 
covered  over.  I  can't  think  what — "  Another  bottle 
or  two  went  down  under  his  rummaging  fingers. 

"Bob,  what  on  earth  are  you  talking  about?" 
I  demanded. 

"Why,  my  lump  of  maple  sugar.  I  came  in  be- 
cause I  was  in  a  hurry  for  it,  this  second.  I 
couldn't  wait  till — "  but  with  that  I  had  screamed 
out,  and  my  voice  frightened  me: 

"Bob!  for  God's  sake!  Don't  touch  it!  Don't 
touch  it!"  I  cried,  and  through  the  dark  silence  I 
knew  that  the  boy  was  suddenly  as  still  as  death — 
as  still  as — ^I  could  not  finish  the  thought. 

With  unsteady  fingers  I  scratched  a  match  and 
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lighted  a  candle,  and  a  few  words  told  the  reason 
of  my  panic.  The  sugar  was  gone  from  the  table, 
but  we  did  not  have  to  look  far  to  imderstend. 
It  was  on  the  floor  near  both  the  plates,  which  had 
been  knocked  off  with  it,  and  by  the  ruin  of  his 
work,  caught  at  last  in  his  mischievous  career,  lay 
the  poor  little  villain  of  the  plot,  the  squirrel. 

His  pathetic  short  legs  were  stretched  stiffly;  the 
white  fur  of  his  breast,  that  had  moved  so  fast  to 
his  quick  breathing,  was  motionless;  the  black, 
brilliant  eyes  stared  lustreless;  the  plume  of  his 
tail,  gorgeously  brown  and  silver,  curled  around 
him.  We  who  might  not  touch  him  alive,  with  a 
finger-tip,  could  handle  now  the  wild  thing  as  we 
chose.  Dust  to  dust  for  the  beauty  of  his  body, 
and  the  breath  of  his  life  was  gone — where?  Be- 
fore the  dignity  of  death  I  rebelled  at  the  human 
judgment  that  denies  to  dumb  things,  which  are 
God's  creatures  too,  a  share  in  our  eternity.  He  had 
saved  the  cub's  life.  Unknowingly,  indeed,  but  very 
really,  he  had  stood  the  last  test  of  humanity; 
he  had  given  his  life  for  his  friend.  Out  of 
the  deep  places  of  the  soul  where  life-long  loves 
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are  kept,  welled  up  a  sudden  sense  of  my  brother's 
deamess  which  choked  me,  and  as  I  stood  speech- 
less, staring  at  the  lad,  he  lifted  his  yellow  head, 
which  had  bent  silently  over  the  still,  tiny  thing 
on  the  floor,  and  I  honored  the  manly  boy  no  less 
that  his  eyes  shone  with  tears  for  the  poor  little 
dead  fairy  of  the  camp. 
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The  long  ribbons  of  BiU  the  Trapper's  smart 
sailor  hat  blew  against  his  face,  and  he  shook  them 
aside  as  he  tightened  the  snaffle  rein,  and  looked  up 
anxiously  to  his  big  cousin. 

"This  is  a  very  objectional  horseback  hat,"  he 
remarked.  "1  wish  Mamma  wouldn't  make  me  wear 
it.  And  I  wish  Sir  Galahad  wouldn't  always  trot 
when  I  want  to  talk."  Then  he  hastened  on  to  the 
girt  of  the  conversation.  "Of  course  I  know  that 
dragons  aren't  a  common  thing.  I  suppose  if  there 
are  any  they're  most  extraordinary  and  unsus- 
pected." Large  words  were  a  pleasure  to  Bill  the 
Trapper,  but  he  was  not  always  fortunate  in  their 
use.  "What  I  believe  is  that  there  may  be  just 
a  few,  just  a  very  little  few,  of  dragons  left  in 
the    deepest    wildernesses,    that   hardly    anybody 
knows  about.  Don't  you  believe  there  might  be  just 
about  that.  Bob?" 
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The  smooth  forehead  wag  wrinkled  with  earn- 
estness and  the  innocent  blue  eyes  were  at  once 
dreamy  and  keen;  eyes  from  which  looked  out 
a  buoyant  soul  that  would  see  and  seize  joy  and 
adventure  in  every  dim  place  of  childhood  and 
of  life. 

"Don't  you  believe  there  are  some  dragons  left, 
Bob?"  The  voice  was  of  such  tremulous  eagerness 
that  the  cousin  of  fifteen  hoary  winters  had  not  the 
heart  to  turn  the  hose  of  education  on  the  fire  of 
enthusiasm. 

"It  is  hard  to  tell  what  there  is  in  the  world. 
Max,"  he  said,  and  shook  his  head  wisely.  "Those 
big  forests  in  South  Africa,  you  know." 

"Yes,"  assented  the  Trapper,  with  deep  gratifi- 
cation. "In  darkest  Africa — ^that's  where  I  hope 
to  illuminate  them.  I'm  going  to — ^my  plan  is,  you 
know,  to  go  there  when  I'm  big  enough,. and  trap 
them.  I  shall  invent  monstrous  traps  of  an  entirely 
new  kind — I've  got  the  idea  in  my  mind."  The  tense 
small  face  relaxed  into  a  radiant  smile,  and  the  bow 
of  his  mouth  puckered  between  dignity  and  pleas- 
ure. "That's  why  I  call  myself  "Bill  the  Trapper.' 
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I  wrote  a  poem  about  it— about  dragons.  Would 
you  like  to  hear  it?" 
"Of  course.  A  lot." 

The  little  chap  settled  into  his  saddle  happily, 
and  his  knees  pressed  Sir  Galahad's  fat  sides  as  if 
caressing  them.  This  was  worth  while.  This  new 
cousin  was  an  immense  improvement  on  John  the 
groom,  who   knew   nothing  about  dragons   and 
touched  his  hat  and  said  "Very  good,  sir,"  when 
Max  recited  poems.  They  walked  their  horses  slowly 
through  the  sunshine  and  shadow  of  the  bridle- 
path of  Central  Park,  under  the  trees  that  were 
misty  with  the  first  golden  leafage  of  spring,  un- 
conscious  that   other  riders,   trotting  down   the 
woodland  way,  all  cast  a  second  glance,  or  shifted 
in  the  saddle  to  watch  admiringly  the  two  hand- 
some boys  sitting  so  well  their  handsome  mounts, 
and  so  prettily  absorbed  in  each  other. 

"I  caU  my  poem  'The  Fearful  Night,'  »  Bill 
the  Trapper  announced,  and  turned  his  blue  gaze 
inquiringly  on  his  cousin.  He  was  a  trifle  uncertain 
as  to  the  title.  But  Bob's  eyes  were  seriously  at- 
tentive and  reassured  him,  and  as  the  words  roUed 
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unctuously  from  his  mouth,  he  lost  himself  in  the 
delight  of  authorship,  and  in  the  genuine  swing  of 
the  rhjrthm. 

"In  the  fearful  nigU, 
When  the  dragom  inflight 
Did  frolic  and  dance  in  the  tree-topi, 
A  hunter  ikuUced  low 
With  hit  tnutg  crou-bom. 
And  once  he  did  tum 
Bui  could  scarcely  diicem 
The  form  of  a  dragon  behind  him. 
The  mind  U  mu  homling — 
The  dragon  nxu  growling. 
But  an  arrow  it  iped 
At  the  dragon't  huge  Itead, 
And  the  big  beoH  fell  dead 
While  fangs  fell  from  iU  head." 

"Did  you  really  write  that  yourself,  Max?" 
asked  the  older  boy,  with  a  most  satisfying  aston- 
ishment. It  was  so  long  since  he  had  been  eight 
that  he  had  almost  forgotten  what  chaps  of  that 
age  could  do.  The  little  cousin  was  an  intelligent 
youngster,  an  agreeable  surprise  to  Bob.  He  ex- 
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Pected  to  find  thi.  ride  rather  a  .train,  and  convert 
iation  with  a  mere  baby  an  effort;  but  behold!  he 
wa.  enjoying  it.  Like  the  gentleman  that  he  wa., 
he  .et  himself  to  fumi.h  hi.  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment. 

"Up  in  the  club  in  Canada,  where  we  camp  in 
summer,  you  .ee  lot.  of  trap..  AH  along  the  port- 
age, there  are  Ine.  of  different  .ort..  Little  one. 
for  the  mu.k-rat.  and  the  mink,  and  other,  under 
the  water  for  the  otter,  at  the  foot  of  their  sliding 
place.,  their  'rouW^,'  a,  the  guide,  call  them. 
And  there  are  trap,  for  lynx  and  marten,  and  «ime- 
time.  you  run  aero.,  a  whopper  for  caribou.  I 
saw  a  pkce  once  where  a  caribou  had  been  trapped 
and  a  bear  had  gotten  at  him.  They  had  a  big 
battle-the  ground  was  all  torn  up.  But  the  bear 
won;  the  caribou',  bones  were  thick  around." 

Bill  the  Trapper's  soul  thrilled  with  delicious 
horror  and  his  eyes  were  intent  and  wide.  Here  was 
a  man  who  had  .een  life!  It  wa.  honor  indeed  to 
ride  along  through  the  Park  on  equal  terms  with 
an  elderly,  experienced  person,  a  very  perfect, 
gentle  knight  of  adventure,  who  talked  to  him 
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without  conde»ceiMion  on  »ubjecti  of  deep  import 
to  both.  John  the  groom,  who  knew  nothing  at  aU 
of  trapping,  alwayi  talked  down  to  hii  level  ai 
if  he  were  a  baby  to  be  humored.  When  one  it 
eight  nothing  is  more  exaiperating  than  thii  in- 
tangible talking  down. 

"Will  you  tell  me  about  wme  of  the  trap* — how 
they  are  made?"  he  asked  respectfuUy,  yet  with 
exhilaration  of  soul  in  the  comradeship  of  the  tall 
and  all-wise  cousin. 

And  Bob's  boy  face,  as  innocent,  as  clear-eyed 
as   Max's   own,  Ughted  with  interest,  and  with 
pleasure  in  the  homage  offered  like  incense  to  his 
prowess.  It  is  the  only  compliment  a  normal  boy 
cares  for,  one  paid  to  knowledge  and  power  that 
he  has  gained  with  effort.  Bob  had  worked  patiently 
over  the  lore  of  the  woods,  and  he  knew  it  for  his 
own.  So  the  fresh  young  voice  rolled  on  smoothly 
with  dear  and  simple  descriptions  that  yet  carried, 
for  all  their  bareness,  the  breath  of  the  hills,  the 
sweet  loneUness  of  the  forest,  the  wild  shy  Ufe— 
seen  in  glimpses  through  dim  windows  of  waving 
leaf  walls— of  the  creatures  which  are  the  inhabi- 
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Unti   of  that  quiet   house  of  God.    And   Max 
littened,  faicinated,  and  punctuated  the  ea«y  len- 
tencei  here  and  there  with  the  staccato  of  an  eager 
question.  Bob  stopped  with  bo^'sh  abruptness. 

"Those  are  about  aU  the  kinus  of  traps  I  know. 
Let's  trot  a  bit." 

The  ribbons  of  the  displeasing  hat  fluttered  in 
the  breeze;  Sir  Galahad,  the  fat  pony,  tossed  his 
head  with  glee  and  threw  out  his  short  legs  with 
pretence  of  high  action,  as  they  rode  fast  through 
sun  and  shade,  around  the  Reservoir,  under  the 
bridges,  down  the  long  slanting  curves  of  the 
bridle-path.  Across  Bob's  cheeks  lay  a  stain  of 
color,  his  cap  was  in  his  pocket,  his  thick,  fair 
hair  blew  free,  and  his  dark  eyes  shone  with  joy 
of  exercise.  His  horse  broke  into  a  canter,  and  Sir 
Galahad  dashed  after  him  with  a  mad  gallop  But 
Bill  the  Trapper,  sitting  easily  as  a  young  trooper, 
never  stirred  the  firm  little  hands  that  held  the 
reins.  His  eyes  were  introspective  and  absent;  he 
was  far  away  from  Central  Park  and  Sir  Galahad, 
in  the  heart  of  the  fairy  land  where  imaginative 
children  spend  much  of  their  happy  lives.  On  that 
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iccne  of  ronuuice  he  mw  himiclf ,  a  mighty  hunUr, 
■trong  and  wiac,  itealing  through  thicket*  of  un- 
known greatneu  and  difllculty  toward  the  dim,  tet^ 
riblc  foimi  of  great  bcaits,  scaled  and  gleaming 
and  mighty,  spouting  fire  and  roaring  horribly, 
but  doomed  to  fall  before  him.  The  grandeur  of 
facing  peril,  the  rapture  of  victory  over  fearful 
odds,  was  burning  in  his  Hood,  was  shaking  the 
slender  little  figure,  and  his  rapt  look  was  bri^t 
with  the  imagined  action  of  liis  dream. 

Bob  pulled  in  •'is  excited  horse  with  a  long  sigh 
of  contentment.  "Wasn't  that  a  bully  canter? 
Didn't  they  go  well?"  he  demanded  breathlessly, 
and  Max  came  back  slowly  from  the  distant  coun- 
try of  his  vision.  He  patted  Sir  Galahad's  arching 
brown  aeck  thoughtfully. 

"Don't  you  know  any  rather  enormouser  traps. 
Bob?"  be  asked.  "Something  big  enough  to  catch 
a — a  loathly  beast?"  His  mird  was  still  with  the 
dragons  in  their  lair. 

Bob  considered.  He  too  had  been  nourished  on 
fairy-tales  and  poetry ;  his  -wn  feet  had  but  just 
emerged  from  the  dewy  stilln^^^sses  of  the  Enchanted 
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ForMt,  the  fr«gr«n«  of  iu  un  itill  wafted,  ito 
•weet  uncertain  sIimJow.  .tiU  pUywl  .t  time,  .bout 
hii  heMl.  He  knew  •  little  wh.t  Bill  the  Tapper 
meant. 

-Let'.  Me,"  he  ruminated.  "Did  I  tell  you  about 
the  trap  where  you  bend  over  the  brandi  of  a 
tree,  and   have  a   •lipnoow?"   Max'i   eye.,   with 
their  curious  mixture  of  keenne..  and  dre.mineM— 
•n  Ediwn  exprewion  a.  it  might  be— were  glued  on 
hi.  cou.in'.  face.  "If  you  cet  .  Wg  enough  branch, 
you  know,  you  could  catch  an  awfully  big  animal 
in  that,"  .aid  Bob,  throwing  himself  into  the  que.- 
tion  with  abandon.  "If.  thi.  way  you  make  it." 
He  looked  about  him  .earchingly,  then  .top;,^  hi. 
horw,  Sir  Galahad  foUowing  «u=*.  "You  see  that 
gutter  by  the  side  of  the  path?"  Max  nodded,  in- 
tent. "You  we  the  .tone  .lab  across  it?  WeU,  .up- 
po.e  you  cut  a  .tick  jurt  long  enough  to  fit  under 
the  edge,  between  the  edge  and  the  ground.  Not 
tight,  you  know— just  easy— but  firm.  You  chop 
•  notch  in  the  stick  and  tie  a  cord— clothes-line, 
anything— around  the  notch,  and  then  you  bend 
over  Uic  sapling  and  fasten  the  tip  of  it— so  it'. 
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taut— to  the  loose  end  of  the  line,  whose  other 
end    is    tied    to    the    stick.    Do    you    get    all 
that?" 

There  was  a  pink  spot  in  each  of  Bill  the  Traj)- 
per's  cheeks.  His  eyes  shone.  But  his  voice  was 
business-like.  "Yes,  I  do." 

Bob  went  on.  "Then,  out  of  more  clothes-line, 
you  make  a  good  big  slipnoose,  and  lay  it  foxily 
across  the  pathj  and  the  loose  end  of  that  is  tied 

to  the  rope  that  holds  the  sapling.  Then " 

But  the  Trapper  cut  in,  gasping  with  eagerness. 
"I  see  it.  It's  lovely.  The  animal  walks  into  the 
noose — that  jerks  the  stick  from  under  the  slab — 
that  frees  the  cord  that  holds  down  the  sapling — 
and  the  sapling  springs  up  bang!  and  throws  down 
the  dangerous  beast,  the  slipnoose  runs  tight,  and 
his  paw  is  caught  upward,  and — and  there  you 

are!" 

The  executive  side  of  the  baby  brain  had  fastened 
on  Bob's  description.  With  a  question  or  two 
straight  to  the  point,  he  uaderstood  exactly  the 
making  of  the  old  woodsman's  invention.  Then  he 
retired  into  the  recesses  of  his  mind  and  pondered, 
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while  the  horses  trotted  steadily  side  by  side  and 
the  older  boy  regarded  the  hands  and  seats  and 
equipments  of  riders  as  they  passed.  In  a  moment 
Max  spoke. 

"I  would  like  to  set  that  trap  about  there."  He 
nodded  gravely  where  the  foot-path  near  the  Sev- 
enty-second Street  gate  sinks  into  a  shady  hollow, 
and  the  shrubbery  crowds  thick  about  it.  "There's 
a  good  big  branch  on  that  tree  that  would  do,  and 
I  could  hide  in  the  bushes  and  watch — like  other 
trappers.  I  wouldn't  so  much  caie  what  I  caught — 
it  would  be  magnificent  practice." 

Bob  turned  and  stared  at  him  for  a  moment  with 
astonished  eyes,  and  then  broke  into  an  untram- 
melled shout  of  big  boyish  laughter.  It  rang  out 
with  gay  distinctness  across  the  decorous  shades 
of  Central  Park,  but,  with  his  bare  head  thrown 
back,  his  bright  eyes  half  closed,  he  was  as  un- 
conscious of  himself  as  a  young  squirrel  chat- 
tering on  a  branch.  He  did  not  see  at  all  the  girl 
and  the  man  who,  abreast  of  him  at  the  moment, 
looked  up  sharply  with  curious  interest  that  soft- 
ened into  a  smile  of  friendliness,  at  the  happy 
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children.  The  smile  died  abnost  instantly  on  the 
man's  face. 

"What  handsome  boys!"  the  girl  said,  and  he 
answered  her  with  a  moody  word,  and  went  back 
to  what  he  had  been  saying.  It  meant  much  to  him, 
and  the  boys  meant  nothing — or  he  thought  so. 

"What  can  I  do,  Suzanne,  if  you  are  not  going 
to  believe  in  me  at  all?  Why  can't  you  take  some- 
thing for  granted?  It  was  business — as  I  told  you 
— and  you  knbw  how  I  have  been  trained,  like  a 
religion,  not  to  neglect  business." 
"I  think — "  the  girl  stopped. 
"What?"  demanded  the  man  eagerly.  "Say  it- 
say  it,  Suzanne." 

"You  needn't  urge  me — you  won't  like  it  when 
I  do  say  it." 

The  girl's  face  was  cold,  ahnost  hard.  "I  was 
wondering  if  you  meant  always  to  neglect  me, 
rather  than  business." 

The  man  turned  his  eyes  on  her  with  a  worried, 

indignant  look.  "It  isn't  like  you  to  be  unjust  and 

unreasonable,"  he  said.  "I  did  only  what  I  thought 

was  right — what  I  thought  I  must  do.  You  must 
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know  I  would  rather  be  with  you  than  work  till 
seven  in  the  office." 

"You  might  at  least  have  sent  word.  I  waited. 
I  hate  to  wait  for  a  man.  It's  insulting." 

"I  did  try  to  telephone  you,"  he  said.  "I  couldn't 
get  you." 

"Why  couldn\  you  telegraph?" 

"I  never  thought  of  it,"  he  said  simply. 

The  girl's  slim  figure  sat  still  more  erect  in  the 
saddle,  and  the  beautiful  curve  of  her  lips  was  not 
gentle.  The  man  looked  at  her  hopelessly — at  the 
pure  profile,  the  heavy  braided  gold  hair  that  shone 
between  Huck  ribbon  and  black  habit  as  if  mica 
dust  had  been  powdered  over  it.  Every  line  of  her 
was  perfect,  charming,  and  in  every  line  he  read 
uncompromising  anger. 

"I'm  very  tired  of  it  all,"  she  said  at  length, 
and  her  tone  was  quiet  and  cool.  "It  isn't  the  first 
time.  If  you  really  cared,  you  would  take  the 
trouble  not  to  hurt  me;  you  would  think  how  it 
lowered  my  dignity  to  sit  and  wait  for  you  without 
a  word." 

"I  didn't  know  you  would  wait.  I  thought  you 
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would  understand,"  the  man  answered  in  a  low 
voice,  a  little  too  reserved,  a  Uttle  too  effortless.  "I 
thought  you  would  know  nothing  would  keep  me 
unless  it  was  important." 

It  was  hard  for  him  to  explain.  The  words  seemed 
to  come  stiffly,  without  feeling;  he  could  not  be- 
lieve that  a  little  thing  such  as  this  could  be  even 
a  dark  spot  on  the  sunlight  of  his  love  for  hei^ 
much  less  that  it  coiild  mean  an  eclipse.  When  she 
knew  the  main  fact,  and  that  it  meant  his  whole 
being,  how  could  small,  inevitable  bothers  of  this 
sort  count?  But  he  could  not  find  the  words  to  say 
the  thoughts  that  burned  him,  and  he  only  stared 
on  at  her,  every  inch  of  her  dear  to  him,  in  wretched 
silence. 

The  girl's  even,  soft  voice  began  again. 
"I  can't  wrangle  with  anybody— you  or  any- 
body. It  has  come  near  that  once  or  twice  lately. 
You  can't  care  as   I  thought  you  did,  or  you 
wouldn't  place  me  in  such  positions.  It  had  better 

all  end." 

The  man  started  as  if  at  a  blow,  but  quickly  con- 
trolled himself.  "You  can't  mean  that,  Suzanne. 
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You  know  it's  nothing — it's  just  my  way — a  dif- 
ferent view  of  things.  You  can't  mean  you  don't — 
you  don't  love  me  any  more,  Suzanne?"  His  voice 
lowered  as  he  said  the  words. 

The  girl,  her  gray  eyes  shining  with  a  deep-sea 
color  and  light  under  their  delicate  black  brows, 
looked  straight  ahead  al  the  vista  of  the  shad- 
owy bridle-path,  and  was  a  moment  in  answer- 
ing. Her  voice  came  with  an  effort,  but  unhesitat- 
ingly- 

"I  do  mean  that.  I  thought  I — loved  you,  of 
course.  But  I  don't  feel  anything  of  the  sort  for 
you  now.  You  have  killed  it.  I  can't  go  on  forgiving 
and  making  excuses  for  you  always.  And  besides, 
I  think — I  am  sure — I  don't  want  to.  I  don't  care 
enough  for  you." 

The  man's  wide  look  shone  on  her  a  long  minute 
as  if  uncomprehending,  then  his  forehead  con- 
tracted and  his  dark  eyes  smouldered  beneath  with 
the  gleam  of  dull  coals. 

"If  that  is  so,"  he  said,  "I  have  nothing  more 
to  say."  He  lifted  the  snaffle  with  a  quick  word  to 
his  horse,  and  they  '  :x>ke  into  a  fast  trot. 
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The  leafy  alley  of  the  bridle-path  seemed  to  the 
girl  afterwards,  as  she  remembered  that  day,  the 
setting  of  a  bad  dream.  As  fast  as  one  may  ride 
and  not  be  arrested  they  rode,  but  it  was  <•  little, 
heart-breaking  eternity.  To  ride  with  him  this  way, 
the  last  time!  With  obstinate  pride  she  repeated  to 
herself  that  she  did  not  love  him,  that  she  was  glad 
— but  it  was  queer  that  gladness  should  make  her 
heart  ache  with  this  restless,  sick  impatu..,  ■=.  Would 
they  never  come  to  Durland's?  Could  she  never  get 
out  of  his  sight,  crawl  into  her  own  quiet  room  and 
be  free  to— to  what?  Why  should  she  cry  if  she 
were  glad?  It  was  merely  to  be  away  from  him  that 
she  wanted — ^the  sight  of  him  was  hateful.  And  she 
stole  a  glance,  as  his  horse  forged  ahead,  at  the 
broad  shoulders,  the  ease  and  mastery  of  his  riding 
— she  used  to  be  so  proud  of  his  beauty  and  his 
horsemanship,  in  that  old  time,  an  hour  ago,  when 
they  were  engaged. 

The  five  minutes  at  Durland's  were  over,  and  they 
came  out  of  the  big  cavern  into  the  gentle  spring 
sunset — almost  twilight  it  was  now,  for  they  had 
ridden  a  bit  late. 
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"Are  you  going  to  walk?  You  will  let  me  see  you 
home?"  he  asked,  with  no  inflection  in  the  words, 
and  looked  at  her  with  a  curiojs,  pent-up  some- 
thing in  the  calmness  of  his  manner. 

She  had  not  thought  of  that,  and  her  spirit 
blazed  up  in  an  agony  of  impatience.  She  must 
be  alone— the  strain  of  being  with  him  was  more 
than  she  could  stand. 

"No,"  she  said;  "no.  I  will  not.  I  want  to  go 
alone." 

He  lifted  his  hat  and  stood  aside. 
But  suddenly  it  flashed  across  her  what  he  meant 
to  do.  He  lived  in  the  street  next  hers.  He  must 
be  going  home  to  dress  foi  dinner.  H-  would 
follow  her,  guard  her,  through  the  Park.  She 
could  not  and  would  not  bear  the  feeling  that  he 
was  there,  just  behind  her  all  the  way.  It  would 
be  unr  idurable. 

"No,"  she  said  again,  and  her  face,  that  tried 

to  be  cold  and  restrained,  was  pathetic.   "No 

please.  I  can't  have  you  back  of  me.  You  go  on 
first,  and  I  can  come  as  I  choose." 

He  lifted  his  hat  again  without  a  word,  and 
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itarted,  and  neither  of  them  cared  or  knew  that 
they  were  being  absurd.  It  was  almost  as  bad  this 
way,  to  walk  through  the  well-known  ways  and  see 
that  familiar  figure  which  seemed — only  by  force 
of  habit,  of  course — still  dear,  still  hers,  swing- 
ing ahead  always  as  she  went.  It  was  comfort  to 
know  that  nothing  would  make  the  straight-set 
head  turn;  it  was  luxury  to  drink  in  his  strong 
grace,  his  assured  movement — no,  it  was  not.  She 
forgot — it  was  nothing  to  her — she  did  not  love 
him  now.  But  'her  eyes  followed  him  as  if  they 
could  see  nothing  else  in  the  world,  and  if  he  dis- 
appeared around  a  curve  her  pace  quicken  3d 
anxiously  till  her  glance  caught  him  „gain.  Sud- 
denly— ^but  something  had  happened  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Bob  and  Max  had  turned  from  the  Park  after 
passing  the  lovers,  and  in  five  minutes  more  the 
doors  of  the  stable  of  the  big  gray  stone  house  on 
Riverside  Drive  had  opened  to  them,  and  John  the 
groom  had  received  Max's  curt  refusal  of  as- 
sistance with  a  grin  of  admiration.  He  took  Sir 
Galahad's  head  as  the  youngster  threw  a  small 
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leg  acrou  the  pony's  back  and  then  stood  with 
russet-booted  feet  wide  apart  and  hands  in  hi* 
pockets,  contemplating  his  pony. 

"Rub  him  down  particularly  to-night,  John," 
he  ordered.  "He's  had  a  rather  contaminating  ride," 
and  turned  on  his  heel  and  swung  off  up  the  short 
driveway  with  a  manly  air,  the  groom's  eyes  fol- 
lowing him  with  smiling  pride. 

Bob,  a  bom  horseman,  with  a  horseman's  in- 
terest in  detail,  stayed  about  the  stable  fifteen 
minutes  longer,  helping  to  unsaddle,  watching  the 
quick,  expert  care  of  the  animals.  When  at  length, 
with  a  guilty  thought  of  dinner-time,  he  dashed 
into  the  house,  he  was  met  by  a  maid. 

"Didn't  Master  Max  come  in  with  you,  Mr. 
Bob?"  she  asked.  "We  saw  the  horses  down  the 
street  and  I  have  his  supper  waiting  for  him  up- 
stairs, but  I  can't  find  him  anywhere." 

"He  must  be  hiding  in  his  room  for  a  joke," 
said  the  boy.  "I'll  get  him,"  and  he  flew  up  the 
stairway  '^■vo  steps  at  a  time. 

At  the  first  landing  the  little  boy's  mother  came 
out  of  her  room.  "Bob,  is  that  youf  Where's  Max.' 
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Nobody  leemi  to  know  what  hM  become  of  the 
child.  It's  moat  extraordinary." 

In  ten  minutes  more  the  household  wot  a  search 
party.  As  in  the  case  of  Ginevra, 

In  the  highett,  the  lotreil,  the  loneliett  tpot. 
They  nmgkt  him  midig,  bul/omd  him  not. 

And  Max's  mother  was  on  the  verge  of  hysterics, 
and  Max's  baked  potatoes  and  steak  were  growing 
cold  in  the  day  nifrsery,  and  from  attic  to  cellar 
.  maids  and  men  were  looking  and  calling  for 
the  young  hope  of  the  house,  but  no  hope  was 
found. 

Half  an  hour,  three-quarters  passed  swiftly,  and 
suddenly  Bob  had  a  thought.  With  no  word  to 
anyone,  as  children  do  things,  he  fled  down  the 
stairs,  and  the  great  front  door  with  its  iron  grill 
swung  shut  behind  him,  and  as  he  ran  lightly 
through  Seventy-second  Street,  he  knew,  by  the 
instinct  of  a  boy,  of  a  woodsman,  that  Bill  the 
Trapper  had  passed  this  way  before  him.  He  was 
right,  for  not  an  hour  ago,  still  in  his  riding- 
clothes,  with  a  coil  of  clothes-line  slung  over  his 
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•  "tout  stick  a  foot  long  in  hi»  hand,  the 

purpoae  in  his  soul  and  in  hi* 

pressed  the  stones  of  Seventy- 

on  the  way  to  win  his  spurs  and  his 


dignity  of  a  great 
legs,  the  hero 


second  S 
name. 

It  seemed  queer  to  be  going  through  the  streeU 
like  this,  at  twilight,  without  Antoinette,  or  John, 
or  anybody.  He  knew  quite  well  that  he  would  not 
be  allowed,  if  he  had  asked,  but  he  kept  his  mind 
off  that  side  of  the  question.  How,  indeed,  might 
a  person  be  a  Knight  of  Romance  and  have  a  nurse 
go  with  him?  Perish  the  thought !  Such  conventions 
are  for  the  young,  and  Bill  the  Trapper,  by  this 
day's  act,  was  taking  his  place  with  the  mature, 
the  responsible  ones  of  the  earth.  He  was  going 
to  do  a  deed-such  was  his  thought-and  in  truth 
he  was.  Straight  to  the  spot  he  had  marked  near 
the  Seventy-second  Street  entrance,  he  went,  down 
the  dip  of  the  shady  path,  quiet  and  lonely  now, 
for  the  city  was  mostly  at  dinner.  There  was  the 
fine  young  sapling  he  had  chosen,  there  was  the 
gutter  with  its  convenient  stone  crossing  at  just 
the  right  distance— it  was  ideal.  A  man  passed  him, 
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going  down,  and  looked  curiouily  at  the  handaomc 
child  in  hit  imart  riding-ciothca,  all  alone  at  that 
hour  in  the  Park.  But  Bill  the  Trapper,  though  he 
■aw  him,  was  engaged  in  thought,  and  pa>d  no 
attention.  He  whipped  out  a  glittering  knife-blade 
and  in  two  minutes  had  notched  the  stick  and  fitted 
it  und(  r  the  edge  of  the  slab  of  stone.  He  climbed 
on  a  bench  that  stood  near  the  young  tree,  and 
caught  its  upper  trqnk  near  the  top.  The  bench 
tipped  over  and  the  conspirator  bit  the  dust.  It 
was  a  hard  knock,  but  he  was  not  daunted.  He  set 
up  the  bench  and  rtarted  again — with  the  same 
result. 

Suddenly  he  realized,  bitterly,  that  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  set  the  trap  alone.  He  was  a  very 
young  trapper  and  very  ardent,  and  the  blow  was 
well-nigh  mortal.  It  had  all  seem'"',  so  near  accom- 
plishment— so  great  a  glory  so  close  within  his 
reach — there  were  tears  in  the  adventurer's  large 
blue  eyes!  It  was  cruel,  impossible  to  give  it  up. 
If  only  there  were  someone  to  help  him — some 
strong  muscles  to  be  the  tool  of  his  strong  brain ! 
In  a  flash  he  thought  of  the  man  who  had  just 
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m  now  douching  dimly  under 
uie  irec.  on  hi*  slow  way  down  the  Park.  Without 
•  iwond'.  heiitation  Dill  tho  Trapper,  applying 
hit  handkerchief  fiercely   to  hii  tear.,  ran  after 
him.  He  looked  a  little  like  Morgan  the  coachman, 
he  thought  a<  he  ncarcd  him— big  and  .trong,  but 
not  aa  clean  a«  Morgan,  and— .omething.  He  bent 
hii  shoulders  more,  perhaps.  But  Max  hailed  him 
confidently  as  he  drew  on. 
"Hi !  You  there  .•"  he  called. 
The  man   wheeled  sharply   and   looked  at  him 
with  a  snarl,  and  words  that  Bill  the  Trapper  had 
never  heard  were  ready  to  fall  from  his  torgue 
—but  they  did  not  come.  Max's  quick  eyes  caught 
instantly  the  misery  of  the  face,  and  his  first  in- 
stinct was  sympathy.  Before  the  man  could  speak, 
the  little  clear  voice  went  on  with  a  caressing  accent. 
"Don't  you   feel   well?"   he  asked   solicitously. 
"I'm  afraid  you've  got  a  headache."  Max's  father 
had  headaches,  and  he  knew  they  were  bad  things. 
"Is  it  very  severe?  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to 
help  me,  but  of  course  I  won't  disturb  you  if  you 
are  feeling  under  the  leather."  That  sounded  well, 
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it  seemed  to  him.  The  man  regarded  him  a  moment 
with  sullen,  bewildered  eyes. 

"What  ye  want  o'  me?"  he  brought  out  finally 
in  a  growl ;  but  Max  heard  only  suffering  humanity 
in  the  slovenly  accent,  in  the  drink-hardened  face 
saw  only  a  man  in  pain.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
guileless  eyes,  looking  to  the  soul  of  things,  past 
accidents  of  birth  and  breeding  and  environment, 
saw  the  truth.  As  pian  to  man,  Max  addressed 
the  scum  of  the  earth,  and  out  of  the  bruised  ruin 
a  spark  of  human  dignity  rose  up  surprised  and 
met  the  child — as  man  to  man. 

"I  wanted  you  to  help  me  in  a — in  a  adventure. 
But  I  won't  disturb  you,  you  know,  if  you  are 
going  home  to  rest." 

"Going  home  to  rest!"  The  man  laughed,  and 
the  child  missed  the  bitterness  of  the  sound. 

"Oh!"  he  said  eagerly,  "aren't  you  so  very  bad? 
Do  you  think  you  could  spare  the  time?  Are  you 
busy?  Maybe  it  would  assist — assem — assist  your 
headache  to  stay  in  the  air  a  little  while  longer.  I'd 
be  a  thousand  times  obliged."  The  man  stared  at 
Bill  the  Trapper.  Here  was  a  queer  thing.  Some- 
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one  was  considerinsr  '.L  leelings — treating  him — 
he  hardly  knew  he — like  a  gep'leman.  He  could 
not  remember  that  i  i  'is  stonny  sordid  life  he  had 
ever  been  spoken  to  in  this  way  before.  A  little 
swell,  too — he  glanced  at  the  miniature  riding- 
breeches  and  boots,  at  the  belted  jacket  and  the 
despised  sailor  hat,  and  a  half  smile  stole  mistily 
over  his  heavy  features.  To  look  at  him  no  one 
would  have  guessed  that  somewhere  in  Jemmy 
Slaggin's  make-up  lurked  a  liking  for  smartness. 
Bill  the  Trapper's  well-set-up,  well-groomed  little 
figure  was  a  luxury  to  him  to  gaze  upon. 

"I  ain't  so  busy  this  minute,"  he  said,  and  the 
sarcasm  was  lost  on  Max.  "Whatcher  want  me  to 
do  for  ye?" 

"Now  you're  a  good  chap,"  said  the  lad  heartily. 
"I  knew  you  must  be  nice  because  you  look  like 
Morgan,  our  coachman,  and  he's  lovely." 

He  put  up  his  slender,  brown  little  hand  and 
patted  Slaggin  on  his  shoulder,  and  never  knew 
that  a  thrill  shook  the  dirty,  greenish-black  old 
coat.  Then  he  slid  his  fingers  into  the  great  fist  with 
a  happy  indifference  as  to  cleanness  and  started 
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back  down  the  path,  and  the  man  followed  on  like 
a  dog.  As  they  went  along.  Max  explained.  As  the 
plan  filtered  through  Jemmy  Slaggin's  brain,  he 
almost  jumped,  as  Bob  had  done,  with  astonish- 
ment. Then  fear,  bom  of  experience,  took  its  place. 
This  was  matter  for  arrest  if  he  were  caught.  Max 
talked  on  earnestly,  excitedly,  and  Slaggin  listened 
and  weakened.  The  child  had  no  thought  of  hurt- 
ing anyone,  and,  after  all,  if  anyone  were  hurt, 
it  would  be  a  joke  that  to  Slaggin  seemed  ideal. 
He  could  never  have  planned  it  himself,  but  it  ap- 
pealed to  his  sense  of  humor.  The  world  was  against 
him — here  was  his  chance  to  deal  a  kick  to  one 
at  least  of  that  cold,  indiflferent  lot.  And  that  it 
was  the  child's  project  appeared  in  some  vague 
way  to  make  it  right.  Before  the  two  reached  the 
appointed  spot,  Max's  case  was  won.  The  big 
strength  drew  down  the  sapling  and  fastened  it 
in  short  order;  the  slipnoose,  artfully  propped  by 
little  sticks  so  that  a  careless  foot  would  be  sure  to 
catch,  lay  across  the  walk,  an  innocent-looking  bit 
of  rope,  hardly  visible  in  the  dim  light  under  the 
arching  elms.  Max  stepped  back  and  surveyed  their 
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work  and  found  it  good.  The  quaint,  constrained 
smile  of  gratification  that  tried  to  conceal  itself, 
worked  at  his  mouth.  He  slipped  his  arm  fraternally 
through  the  man's,  cocked  his  head  sidewise,  and 
together  they  contemplated. 

"It's  very  expcriencedly  done,"  Max  gave  opin- 
ion. "You  must  be  a  very  good  workman.  /  think 
you're  one  of  the  nicest  men  Pve  ever  seen— 
ever." 

Praise,  confidence,  friendliness— little  of  these 
had  come  into  Jemmy  Slaggin's  checkered  career. 
His  soul  drank  them  as  baked  earth  drinks  rain; 
he  felt  a  bit  dizzy;  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  felt 
as  he  did  sometimes  when  only  a  trifle  drunk ;  there 
was  the  same  gentle  happiness  of  yielding  to  an 
influence.  Only  the  influences  had  mostly  been  dif- 
ferent from  this.   He  did  not  want  to  lose  the 
feeling  of  that  friendly  little  arm  against  his  side; 
he  wanted  to  keep  it  close,  to  clutch  it  tightly,  so 
that  he  might  through  it  draw  near  to  decency  and 
cleanliness,  and  the  unknown  somethings  of  life 
that  help  a  man  to  hold  up  his  head  and  to  look 
other  men  in  the  eyes-all  that,  vaguely,  painfully 
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working  in  Slaggin's  brain,  seemed  quite  possble 
while  BiU  the  Trapper's  brotherly  hand  lay  against 
his  own.  All  the  things  that— he  glanced  up  toward 
the  Seventy-second  Street  gate— the  things  that 
were  not  for  him.  The  gleam  of  brass  buttons  on  a 
large  blue   coat   was   visible   through  the   leaves. 
What  foolishness  had  he  been  dreaming?  and  ell 
because  a  kid  had  treated  him  kindly.   He  had 
better  be  gone,  and  that  quickly,  or  he  would  find 
himself  in  trouble,  and  he  did  not  need  more  trouble. 
He  dropped  the  electrical  little  arm  with  a  pang 
of  effort,  and  put  out  his  hand  with  shy  awkward- 
ness. 

"Gotter  go,"  he  remarked.  "Would  ye  mind 

puttin'  it  there?" 

For  a  second  Max  did  not  understand  the  iiio- 
matic  English;  then  he  slapped  his  fingers  into  the 
man's  with  an  eager  heartiness,  that  sent  a  shiver 
of  pleasure  through  the  hulking  figure;  but,  un- 
looked  for,  suddenly,  there  came  a  wave  of  reaction. 
What  was  this  child  to  him— the  son  of  one  of 
the  hated  class  of  millionnaires— the  mcu  who 
ground  him  and  his  like  to  the  earth?  Why  sh:,i'ld 
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he  have  done  the  boy's  bidding  for  the  charm  of  the 
pleasant  ways  that  an  easy  life  had  taught — a  life 
that  Slaggin  had  never  tasted,  never  known  how  to 
dream?  In  a  flash  of  bitter,  bullying  spirit  he  was 
angry  thut  he  had  worked  under  orders  from  this 
princeling.  For  nothing,  too — why  should  he? 
Why  shouldn't  he  get  something  out  of  him  if  he 
could? 

"Got  any  money?  Got  the  price  of  a  drink  on 
ye?"  he  demanded  roughly— but  Max  did  not 
criticise  a  friend's  manners. 

"A  drink?"  his  treble  tones  repeated.  "Are  you 
thirsty?  That's  too  bad.  I  know  how  uncomfort- 
able it  is.— I'm  thirsty  about  half  the  time  myself, 
you  know.  John  said  I  was  a  tank  one  day.  Are 
you  a  tank,  too?"  Max  was  pulling  away  under  his 
Norfolk  jacket.  "It's  funny  you  have  to  buy 
water,"  he  remarked,  as  his  hand  broke  into  the 
trousers  pocket.  "But  perhaps  you're  particular  !ike 
Mamma — she  won't  drink  Croton.  Now  where  is 
that  quarter?  Uncle  Tom  gave  me  a  quarter,  and 
I'll  give  it  to  you— here!"  He  brought  out  the 
silver  with  a  radiant  smile.  "Is  it  enough  for  a 
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drink?  I  hope  you'll  get  a  good  big  one  with  it — 
it's  so  refrcshive." 

In  Jemmy  Slaggin's  mind  was  going  on  a 
struggle  such  as  that  undisturbed  gfray  matter  had 
never  known  before.  A  fight  for  abstract  honor, 
for  gratitude,  was  holding  its  own  with  unexpected 
power  over  the  accustomed  ugly  cupidity. 

"I'll  be  danged  if  I  turn  the  kid's  money  into 
whiskey,"  he  growled  half  aloud,  and  suddenly, 
with  a  furtive  look  about  the  lonely  Park,  a  glance 
at  the  policeman's  back  up  on  the  bridge,  he  bent 
over,  and  guiltily,  like  a  thief,  he  caught  the  rib- 
bon that  floated  from  Bill  the  Trapper's  sailor  hat 
and  kissed  it.  Then  he  had  turned  and  was  shuffling 
away  rapidly  down  the  path,  while  the  silver  quar- 
ter still  shone  in  Max's  fingers  and  his  eyes  gazed 
widely  after  his  friend.  He  could  not  know  that  a 
glow  of  aching  self-respect  was  lighting  the  dark 
ways  of  a  heart;  he  never  guessed  that,  like  the 
touch  of  a  fairy's  wand,  the  magic  of  his  child- 
hood had  turned  an  animal  to  a  man. 

A  few  minutes  later,  to  Bill  the  Trapper,  lurk- 
ing in  ambush,  his  soul  thrilled  with  the  joy  a 
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dynamiter  may  know,  came  the  sound  of  footsteps. 
His  eyes  stared  out  from  the  bushes  like  a  deer's 
eyes  from  covert  at  the  man  in  riding-clothes  who, 
with  unseeing  gaze,  marched  down  the  asphalted 
way.    Steadily   he  came,   looking  always   sternly 
ahead,  and  Max  tried  to  choke  back  his  breath, 
coming  fast  between  hope  and  fear,  as  the  game 
neared  the  snare  of  the  hunter.  He  was  only  twenty 
feet  away  when  a  snort  of  excitement  got  the  bet- 
ter of  the  Trapper's  breathing  arrangements,  but 
the  man  did  not  hear  him.  Ten  feet— the  swinging 
stride  had  made  it  six— three— snap-bang— whack 
—it  was  done !  Bill  the  Trapper  had  won  his  spurs. 
A  shriek  of  rapture  blew  out  from  the  bushes 
as  if  a  safety-valve  were  forced  open  by  steam,  but 
the  man  did  not  hear.  Queer.  It  had  worked  per- 
fectly: one  quick  foot  had  stepped  over  the  rope, 
had  caught  the  edge;  the  catch  stick  had  snapped 
out  with  the  pull,  the  noose  had  slipped,  the  freed 
sapling  had  bounded  up,  and  there  was  the  prey 
with  both  boots  five  feet  in  air  and  his  head  and 
shoulders  on  the  path.  But  why  didn't  he  kick?  Bill 
the  Trapper  wondered.  What  a  stupid  man  to  lie 
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there  aa  if  taking  a  nap !  Wasn't  he  going  to  gnaw 
himself  loose,  for  example?  It  is  etiquette,  when 
caught  in  a  trap,  to  tiy  at  least  to  gnaw  one's  self 
loose.  Suddenly  the  situation  was  complicated. 
Rapid  steps  came  up  the  path,  the  swish  of  skirts 
— there  was  a  lady — running!  Now  what  was  the 
good  of  this?  She  dropped  on  her  knees  and  caught 
the  prostrate  head  in  her  arms. 

"My  dear!  my  dear!  Are  you  hurt?  Look  at  me! 
Larry !  Please  look  at  me — I  love  you !  Larry,  won't 
you  open  your  eyes?  I  love  you,  dear!" 

Bill  the  Trapper  was  disgusted.  Why  should  lov- 
ing make  you  open  your  eyes?  A  very  foolish  per- 
son. Suddenly  she  had  laid  the  man's  head  gently 
on  the  pavement,  and,  springing  up,  was  working 
at  the  knot  about  his  feet.  Max  was  worried.  She 
would  go  and  spoil  everything.  Couldn't  she  see 
that  he  ought  to  gnaw  himself  loose?  But  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  ambushed  plotter,  she  could  not 
free  the  boot.  The  rope  was  strong,  the  knot  drawn 
tight,  and  her  fingers  trembled.  Her  efforts  only 
bumped  the  man's  head  slowly  along  the  asphalt, 
and  she  stopped  with  a  groan.  As  she  looked  down, 
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the  closed  eyes  opened  and  ihe  knelt  quickly  again 
and  lifted  the  helplcu  head. 

"Larry !  Do  you  know  me — are  you  hurt?  Larry 
dear  F' 

But  the  man's  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  own  feet, 
hung  high  in  the  foreground. 

"Those  boots!  Is  it  me?  What—"  A  vigorous 
kick  resulted  in  a  brisk  lurch  of  the  attached  body, 
and  the  girl  holding  his  head  lurched  with  it  and 
almost  went  over. 

"Don't,  Larry.  I  tried  to  unfasten  it,  but  it 
can't  be  done.  You'll  have  to  bear  it,  dear.  Only 
tell  me " 

"Bear  it!"  His  eyes  stared  at  her  indignantly 
from  the  pavement.  "Do  you  think  I'm  going  to 
spend  my  life  with  my  feet  dangling — with  my 
head  dangl — Suzanne,  for  heaven's  sake  don't 
twist  me!"  Then  another 'perilous  kick.  "I  can't 
get  loose.  What  does  it  mean?" 

"I  don't  know."  The  girl  was  half  sobbing.  "I 

only  saw  you" — a  sound  that  was  laughter  and 

tears  cut  the  sentence  in  two — "kick  up  your  heels 

and — and  they  stayed  up.  And  I  ran,  and  you  were 
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lying — your  heed  wm  lying — on  the  walk,  «nd 
your  feet  were — "  She  turned  her  eye*  upward,  a« 
a  kneeling  saint  may  look  at  an  image  of  holi- 
neis. 

The  man  itared  up  at  her  and  in  hii  eyei  were 
pain,  disgust,  impatience;  but,  fusing  these,  there 
broke  through  suddenly  a  light,  that  was  love. 

"Siizanne,"  he  said  softly,  and  the  swaying  legs 
clicked  together  as  he  put  his  hand  to  her  face, 
"you  said  you  didn't  care." 

All  times  and  all  places  are  possible  for  true 
love,  for  with  her  sweetheart's  boots  swinging 
above  her,  with  his  head  balancing  precariously 
against  her  strained  arms,  the  girl  forgot  for  a 
second  everything  but  their  reconciliation.  Swiftly, 
and  somehow  without  upsetting,  her  mouth  was  on 
his,  and  the  question  in  his  voice  was  answered. 

"I  was  horrid — ^unreasonable — I  know  it.  I'll  try 
to  believe  in  you  always.  I'll  remember  you're  not 
like  other  men  and  I'll  never  doubt  you  again. 
Only — if  you'll  telegraph!  Oh,  Larry,  anyway, 
don't  ever  believe  me  if  I  say  I  don't  love  you !" 
The  wandering  sentences  made  heavenly  sense 
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to  the  recumbent  lover,  and  his  eyes  gazed  up  at 
her  in  a  mist  of  happiness,  while  the  blood  rushed 
to  his  Iiead  and  his  legs  swayed  on  high. 

But  the  plot  was  growing  uninteresting  to  Bill 
the  Trapper.  This  man  acted  as  if  his  mind  was 
on  something  else — as  if  he  didn't  know  he  was 
trapped.  What,  for  instance,  was  the  object  of 
kissing?  It  wasn't  good-morning  or  good-night, 
that  was  plain.  Bill  never  desired  to  kiss  except  on 
such  occasions,  though  Mamma — but  Mamma  was 
exceptional.  It  was  time  that  the  master's  hand 
took  up  the  reins.  Out  of  the  bushes  with  a  rustle 
stepped  the  deut  ex  machma,  and  the  lovers  clung, 
and  stared  at  him. 

"Gnaw !"  ordered  the  Trapper.  The  girl  flashed 
a  puzzled  glance  at  him. 

"Run,  little  boy,  run !"  begged  the  man,  seeing 
hope  in  this  apparition.  "Find  a  policeman;  be 
quick  !'■ 

Bill  the  Trapper  stood  with  his  feet  wide  apart, 
his  hands  clasped  behind  him,  and,  regarding  them 
thoughtfully,  considered. 

"That's  not  the  way  it  happens  most  generally," 
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he  said,  and  his  suggestions  of  eyebrows  were 
drawn  together  with  disapproval. 

"The  way  what  happens  ?  What  are  you  talking 
about?"  demanded  the  man  impatiently.  "Don't 
you  see  I'm  caught?  My  feet  are  tight  in  that 
rope.  I  want  a  policeman — I  wont  to  get  loose." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  assented  the  Trapper  heartily ; 
"but  you  know  you  ought  to  gnaw  yourself  loose. 
That's  always  the  way  with  animals  what's  trapped. 
You'll  enjoy  it  a  great  deal  more  if  you  gnaw  a 
little." 

Patrick  Flannigan,  Park  policeman,  at  that 
moment  stopped  his  majestic  progress  across  the 
bridge  to  gaze  down  where  voices  ascended  frpm  the 
hollow.  The  animal  that  was  trapped,  his  gaze 
being  of  necessity  upward,  caught  the  light  on 
brass  buttons  adorning  an  expanse  of  chest. 

"Officer!  Officer  there!  Help!"  And  Max's  argu- 
ment was  ended. 

Three  minutes  later,  as  the  man  in  riding  breeches 

scrambled  to  his  feet,  as  Patrick  Flannigan  sheathed 

carefully  the  big  knife  that  had  cut  the  rope,  as  the 

girl,  half  dignified,  half  shy,  looked  with  shining 
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eyes  at  her  recovered  lover,  a  tall,  fair  lad,  rosy- 
cheeked  and  breathless  from  running,  stopped 
ahort  on  the  slope  of  the  path  where,  ten  feet  from 
the  group,  it  came  out  from  the  shrubbery. 

"I'd  like  to  know  who  done  this  trick,  that's  all," 
he  heard  the  policeman  remark  menacingly.  The 
rescued  victim  was  handling  the  rope  curiously. 
Max  turned  his  alert,  sweet  little  face  up  to  the 
massive  guardian  of  the  Park. 

"You  mean  who  set  the  trap,  Officer?"  he  in- 
quired proudly.  "I  did.  It  did  work  nicely,  didn't 
it?  I'm  glad  you  like  it."  And  again  the  happy, 
gratified  smile  flickered  on  his  face,  as  he  tried  to 
hold  his  lips  in  restraint,  and  gazed  down  proudly 
at  the  ruins  of  his  success. 

There  was  a  startled  silence  for  a  moment.  Bob 
took  a  step  toward  his  little  cousin,  but  stopped 
again  as  the  man  in  riding  clothes  spoke. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  asked  gently.  "Who  are 
you,  my  lad?" 

Max  looked  about  the  circle  of  intent  faces 
doubtfully,  hopefully.  It  was  a  great  moment. 
Would  they  feel  its  importance?  Would  they  grasp 
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the  reality  of  Make-Believe?  Would  they  know  the 
intoxicating  sweetness  of  the  air  one  breathes  in 
the  land  of  Maybe?  That  wonderful  game  of 
"Let's  Pretend,"  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
romance — would  they  play  it  fairly?  His  whole 
soul  wanted  this  consummation  of  a  beautiful,  a 
successful  effort.  He  would  risk  it.  In  grave  silence 
they  waited,  these  grown-ups,  so  hard  to  please, 
so  hard  to  understand,  atad  Max's  hope  grew  in  the 
stillness.  With  his  legs  wide  apart,  with  his  brows 
drawn  anxiously  together  and  the  blue,  innocent 
search-light  of  his  gaze  playing  over  them,  with  a 
seriousness  that  trembled  to  solemnity,  he  spoke. 
"I'm  Bill  the  Trapper,"  said  Max. 
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On  the  8th  day  of  the  last  month  one  of  the  two  canvels 
which  His  most  Serene  Majesty  sent  the  past  year  under  the 
command  of  Caspar  Corte  Real  arrived  here,  and  reporte  the 
finding  of  a  country  distant  west  and  northwest  two  thousand 
mUes,  heretofore  quite  unlcnown.  They  sailed  so  far  forward 
that  they  came  to  a  place  where  it  was  extremely  cold,  and 
they  found  in  the  ktitude  of  SO'  the  opening  of  a  very  great 
river.  The  captain  of  the  lesser  ship  had  not  sufficient  courage 
to  pass  far  beyond  the  mouth,  wherefore  Corte  Real  went  on 
alone,  and  the  other  caravel  awaited  his  return  for  the  space  of 
fifteen  days,  and  then  returned  to  Lisbon.  If  Corte  Real's 
caravel  is  lost  or  if  it  shaU  yet  come  safely  no  one  can  teU,  but 
should  I  receive  additional  information  it  shall  be  transmitted 
to  yoa.—ExtrMt  from  a  Utter  mritttn  in  1501  by  Pieiro  P<u- 
qualigo,  Vnutian  ambauador  at  tht  court  of  Portugal,  to  hii 
brothert  m  Italy. 

If  it  be  true  that 

The  world  mhich  humt  itself  too  tad, 
h  proud  to  keep  tome  facet  glad, 

then  the  world  would  be  justified  in  an  access  of 
pride  should  it  become  aware  of  it'-  "  ung  brother 
Bob.  The  air  he  breathes  is  saturac.  with  gladness 
of  a  satisfying  sort,  the  gladness  of  an  interest 
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in  living  renewed  every  hour.  For  him  life  is  a 
three-volume  novel  crammed  with  lurid  plot;  the 
jewel  of  adventure  shines  to  his  look  from  the 
grayest  stone  of  commonplace.  The  horses  he  rides 
develop  gifts  and  gaits  astonishing,  let  them  be  the 
veriest  plugs  to  ordinary  people ;  the  alpine  heights 
and  the  dizzy  abysses  over  which  he  has  fled  on  his 
magic  skis  in  the  course' of  a  winter's  afternoon 
by  the  Erie  Canal  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  land- 
scape by  other  eyes;  the  marvels  that  the  woods 
yield  up  to  him  within  a  mile  of  camp— the  beaver- 
houses,  the  tracks,  a  moment  made,  of  moose  and 
caribou  and  bear,  the  thrilling  sounds  of  game  just 
hid  behind  the  elbow  of  a  hill — are  beyond  the 
dreams  of  old  hunters  and  stagger  the  guides. 
At  the  first  whisper  of  a  breeze  from  the  country 
of  Maybe  his  light-winged  spirit  is  off  in  the 
clouds,  and  no  matter  how  leaden  the  sky,  he  has 
shortly  pierced  the  gray  of  fact  and  is  plunging 
gayly  into  boundless  blue  depths  of  possibility. 
The  lad  means  to  be  truthful  as  he  means  to  be 
everything  within  range  that  is  fine  and  difficult, 
but  the  "purple  light  of  youth"  swims  so  thickly 
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about  him  that  colors  are.  brighter  and  perspective 
more  uncertain  than  when  one's  air  is  evcry-day 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.  So  that  his  friends  have 
learned  to  take  Bob  mostly  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

Yet  it  was  the  rose-colored  glasses  of  Bob,  and 
beyond  that  the  persistence  and  the  "hustling" 
qualities  which  will  surely  put  him  at  the  head  of 
something  some  day,  which  led  me  into  an  adven- 
ture so  remarkable  that  I  hesitate  to  write  it;  an 
adventure  out  of  place  by  two  hundred  years  in  the 
world  that  I  know;  an  adventure  of  whose  like  I 
have  never  even  heard  outside  of  a  book. 

The  boy  and  I  were  in  camp  in  my  club  in  Can- 
ada, and  the  guides  with  us  were  Josef  Cortral, 
Napoleon  Ventour,  Alexandre  V&ina,  and  his 
young  brother  Zoetique.  Of  these  Josef,  the  head 
guide,  was  somewhat  remarkable,  the  rest  were 
ordinary  French-Canadians,  piquant  with  the 
attractiveness  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  race. 
Cortral,  who  was  by  way  of  being  a  remarkable 
cook,  looked  more  Spanish  than  French,  with  a 
lurking  hint  of  Indian  in  his  makeup  as  well,  and 
a  touch  of  pride  and  reticence  in  his  manner  less 
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winning,  but  more  interesting  than  the  graceful 
French  ways  of  the  other  men.  Yet  he  wa»  civil 
and  capahle  and  very  intelligent,  and  withal  Aearly 
enough  of  a  piece  »ith  his  comrades  to  weave  per- 
fectly into  the  web  of  our  service.  Such,  with  Bob 
and  myself,  was  the  perionnel  of  the  cast  of  the 
play,  and  the  scene  was  the  big  stage  of  all  out 
of  doors  in  a  Canadian  fprest. 

On  a  rock  by  the  river  Bob  stood  and  held  forth. 
Trout  were  sputtering  in  the  frying-pan,  and  V^ 
zina,  squatting  by  the  fire,  tipped  it  knowingly 
this  way  and  that,  while  his  case-hardened  face 
cooked  with  the  fish  uncomplainingly.  Zoetique 
wedged  dry  sticks  deftly  into  the  blaze  and  the 
other  men  more  or  less  efficiently  hastened  the 
luncheon  hour.  Bob,  erect  and  single-minded  on 
his  rock,  buried  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  made 
oration.  The  text  was  a  history  of  Canada  which  I 
had  persuaded  him,  with  some  trouble,  to  read  in 
the  evenings  in  camp.  He  had  evaded  it  successfully 
for  days,  and,  when  forced  to  the  issue,  had  re- 
venged himself  on  the  book  by  turning  it  at  once 
into  a  mine  of  fascinating  suggestions.  His  brain 
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■eemed  now  to  be  soaked  with  a  golden  liquid  dis- 
tilled from  what  had  impressed  me  as  a  reliable 
and  straightforward  account— in  assimilating  he 
had  transformed  it. 

"Think  of  it,  V^zina— Josef '—he  addressed  the 
guides  in  a  French  which  combined  in  a  masterly 
manner  their  own  patoit  with  American  slang. 
"Just  think— all  this  wild  country  where  the  club 
is,  right  around  here  any  old  place,  may  have  been 
travelled  over  by  those  early  voyageun,  cour- 
eurt  de  6oi#— about  the  time  of  Jacques  Cartier, 
you  know,  and  along  after  that,"  he  instructed 
them. 

V&ina's  gentle,  ignorant  face,  with  its  loose-cut 
mouth  and  its  enormous  eyes,  turned  up  to  him 
uncomprehending,  impressed,  and  the  trout  ran 
down  one  side  of  the  frying-pan  and  threatened  to 
bum  as  he  absorbed  the  eloquence  of  "M'sieur 
Bob."  I  was  changing  my  cast  of  flies  and  could 
not  but  assist  at  the  speaking,  but  I  pointed  out 
the  fish  to  V&ina  with  such  a  jerk  of  my  thumb 
as  brought  him  to.  Bob,  undisturbed  by  the  inter- 
lude, went  on: 
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"Yes,  sir,  and  before  that.  Why,  do  you  know, 
Vfoina " 

The  luncheon  was  again  in  danger,  and  V^iina's 
"Out,  M'neuT  Bob,"  was  out  of  the  deeps  of  a 
flattered  soul. 

"Do  you  know  that  there's  the  most  wonderful 
thing  happened  somewhere  along  the  coast  down 
there,"  and  one  hand  cami  out  of  a  pocket  to  wave 
southward  with  lordly  generality.  "There  was  an 
old  duffer,  a  Portuguese  sailor,  named  Caspar 
Corte  Real — you've  heard  of  him  likely?"  Bob  had 
not  before  last  night's  reading. 

"Ah  non,  M'tieur  Bob,"  Vezina's  soft  voice  gave 
answer  and  he  shook  the  frying-pan  and  gazed  at 
the  orator.  As  I  stooped  to  pick  up  a  brown  hackle 
dropped  on  the  moss,  I  saw  Josef  turn  suddenly 
from  a  tree  where  he  was  cutting  a  square  of  birch 
bark  for  the  butter. 

"Well,  anyway,"  '  'e  boy  went  on,  "he  lived  long 
ago — about  the  year  1500,  I  believe.  And  he  went 
out  with  two  ships  to  Cathay— that's  the  West 
Indies,  you  know — for  gold.  And  he  got  lots — oh, 
chunks  and  barrels — and  he  sailed  north  along  the 
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coMt  of  America  and  turned  in  here,  into  the  St. 
Lawrence,  to  see  what  wai  doing.  There  waa  an- 
other ship  with  him  ai  far  ai  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  that  one  skipped  home  to  Lisbon,  but 
Caspar  Corte  Real  would  turn  in  for  a  look  at  this 
big  river — and  I  don't  blame  the  lad — but  the 
joke  was  that  he  got  lost.  He  and  his  ship, 
all  crammed  with  gold  and  jewelry,  just  disap- 
peared from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  nobody 
ever  heard  anything  out  of  him  again.  Now  you 
see,  V^zina,  something  must  have  happened^ 
something  adventurous,  I  mean.  He  didn't  just 
plain  go  down  in  the  river — a  sailor  who  had 
sailed  from  Spain  to  the  new  world — that's 
truck." 

"Ah,  yes,"  V^zina  agreed  firmly,  not  knowing  a 
word  in  ten  of  what  the  boy  was  talking  about. 
But  it  satisfied  Bob. 

"Of  course.  I  think  so,  too.  No,  sir,  there  was 
more — ^there  was  treachery  and  mutiny  and  In- 
dians and  treasure  and  a  lot  like  that — I'll  bet 
there  was — for  Gaspa?  Corte  Real." 

Something  jerked  from  my  hand  the  end  of  the 
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lix-foot  leader  which  lay  along  the  moM  and  the 
hook  of  a  Silver  Doctor  caught  in  my  hand  and 
hurt  me.  I  looked  up,  aitonished  and  irritated. 
JoMf  itood  above  me,  a  iquare  of  freih  buff  birch 
bark  in  one  hand  and  hi»  big  knife  in  the  other, 
and  on  his  face  an  expre»»ion  uncommon  enough 
to  check  the  iharp  word  on  my  lip«.  So  absorbed 
was  he  in  Bob's  remarks  that  he  had  almost  walked 
on  me  without  seeing  me,  rfnd  now  his  bright  dark 
eyes  were  glued  on  the  youngster's  face  and  glowed 
like  coals  with  excitement.  He  wore  a  scarlet  cot- 
ton handkerchief  knotted  around  his  throat;  he 
had  picked  up  that  morning  a  long  heron's  feather 
and  stuck  it  in  the  band  of  his  old  felt  hat;  with 
the  knife  gleaming  at  his  fist,  with  the  golden 
square  of  bark  dripping  silver  slivers,  he  was  as 
lovely  a  pirate  chief  as  one  would  ask  for  the  centre 
of  a  tele  of  blood  and  treasure.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  man  and  his  mates  was  ever  so  intengible, 
yet  so  distinct  that  it  interested  me  to  detect  and 
dissect  it.  He  spoke  their  speech  and  lived  their 
life,  but  there  was  on  unlikeness.  Their  unambitious 
content  was  replaced  in  him  by  a  restlessness  which 
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■>'88C*t«l  ■  "ght  to  larger  things;  there  wai  a 
courage  and  a  dignity  about  him  which  they  lacked ; 
the  very  covering  of  the  men,  formlcu  and  colore 
IcM  in  all  of  them  alike,  took  another  shape  on  his 
'  idy — with  Vizina  and  Zoctique  and  'Pol&in  it 
was  clothes  they  wore — with  Josef,  behold !  it  was 
dress.  He  spoke : 

"How  did  he  call  himself,  then — that  man  of 
whom  you  tell,  M'sieur  Bob?"  he  demanded. 

"Corte  Real,  Josef— Caspar  Corte  Real,"  Bob 
answered,  pleased  to  be  enlightening  the  mind  of 
the  masses. 

"A — ah!"  Josef  brought  it  out,  softly  and  at 
length.  And  again  "A — a — ah!  It  is.the  name," 
he  reflected  aloud,  with  an  \vident  eye  on  the  gal- 
lery, "the  name  in  the  old  paper,"  and  the  effect 
on  his  audience  justified  his  art. 

"What  paper,  Josef?"  Bob  threw  at  him  ex- 
citedly, and  almost  fell  into  the  fire  as  he  took  a 
step  toward  him. 

"It  is  an  old  paper  of  my  family,  M'sieur," 
Josef  answered;  "how  old  I  cannot  say,  for  it 
was  given  to  me  by  my  grandfather,  and  he  Vnew 
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that  his  grandfather  had  it  of  his  father  before 
him.  SaU  pas."  He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "It 
might  be  a  hundred  years — it  might  be  three  hun- 
dred. It  is  well  brown  with  ancientness." 

At  this  point  V^zina  announced  in  a  matterof- 
fact  tone  that  the  trout  were  done,  and  our  inter- 
ests at  once  swerved.  For  old  papers  may  keep  an 
odd  hundred  years  or  so  more  at  any  time,  but 
trout  and  bacon  and '  fried  potatoes  deteriorate. 
Yet  while  we  devoured  the  pink  meat  that  had  been 
swimming  in  the  rapids  two  hours  before,  while  we 
ate  flapjacks  with  an  earnestness  which  mountain 
air  can  induce,  while  our  lesser  beings  disported 
themselves  as  famishing  bears,  our  minds,  assertive 
as  the  bears  quieted,  kept  a  grip  on  JosePs  stoiy. 
Bob,  the  better  by  eleven  trout  and  much  other 
provender,  fortified  also  against  the  immediate 
future  by  a  quarter-pound  lump  of  maple  sugar, 
returned  to  the  attack. 

"Josef  P' 

The  man  was  coming  up  from  the  river-bank  with 
a  full  cup  in  either  hand,  for  this  was  a  fishing 
trip,  and  we  had  not  the  refinements  of  permanent 
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camp,  such  as  an  extra  bucket  of  spring  water 
under  the  table. 

"Out,  M'tieur  BobI"  he  answered  readily,  and 
smiled,  and  I  thought  he  had  an  air  of  knowing 
what  was  coming  and  that  he  was  pleased  with  it. 

"Josef,  tell  us  about  that  old  paper  of  your 
family.  Don't  you  want  to  hear  about  Josefs  pa- 
per, Walter?" 

The  new  cast,  neatly  fastened  on  stiff  snells, 
danced  at  me  invitingly,  but  fishing  was  too  strenu- 
ous just  after  such  a  luncheon ;  listening  to  Josef 
seemed  an  effort  appropriate.  "Yes.  DUcm  done, 
Josef,"  I  said. 

Josef  shrugged  his  shoulders  again — the  sur- 
face of  him  was  all  French,  Uke  the  others.  "M'sieur 
will  probably  think  it  little  of  a  tale.  It  is,  as  I 
have  said,  that  the  paper  is  very  old.  One  has  kept 
it  always  in  the  family,  for  there  is — ^how  does  one 
say  it? — a  tradition  that  it  wIU  bring  luck.  When 
my  father  died  it  became  mine,  for  I  am  the  oldest. 
So  that  one  day  I  take  it  out  of  the  little  leaden 
box  in  which  It  has  been  always — a  drole  of  a  little 
box,  M'sieur,  heavy  and  ancient  also — and  at  that 
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time  I  try  to  read  it,  but  I  cannot.  But,  yes ;  I  read 
French  well,  M'sieur,  and  also  a  little  English,  but 
this  was  not  either.  The  brother  of  my  wife,  who 
has  been  a  chef  on  a  boat  that  sailed  to  Florida, 
and  who  has  met  a  number  of  Spaniards — ^he  says 
it  is  Spanish.  I  know  not,  I— it  is  possible.  But  the 
name  at  the  end  of  the  paper  I  could  read  easily, 
and  it  is,  I  b«lieve,  the  name  that  M'sieur  Bob  said 
just  now— Cor— Corte-t-  Tient,  how  was  it  that 
you  said  it,  that  name  there,  M'sieur  Bob?" 

And  Bob  repeated  with  satisfaction,  "Caspar 
Corte  Real." 

"But,  yes,  it  was  without  doubt  that  name  it- 
self," said  Josef,  and  the  long  heron's  feather 
nodded  as  he  shook  his  head  in  affirmation. 

And  suddenly  Bob's  legs  seemed  to  fill  the  air 
with  brown  corduroy  as -he  danced.  "Here's  the 
•tuff!"  he  yelped.  "It's  the  hidden  treasure  of  Gas- 
par  Corte  Real,  and  the  paper's  going  to  show  us 
the  way  to  it !" 

"Bob,"  I  interrupted,  "stop  that.  Get  out  of 
the  fish— you're  spoiling  the  guides'  lunch"— for 
even  Josef  looked  worried  and  the  others  were  in 
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an  anxious  agony.  It  was  the  moment  to  apply  the 
master  hand.  "Eat  your  lunch  now,  tout  de  luite," 
I  ordered.  "Josef,  I'll  talk  to  you  afterward."  I 
drew  my  excited  young  brother  down  to  where 
two  canoes  lay  drawn  up  on  the  rocks.  "Give  me 
a  hand  to  Uft  this  boat.  Bob,"  I  said.  "I  want  you 
to  paddle  me  for  a  cast  or  two  at  the  mouth  of 
the  stream  up  there,  while  the  men  are  lunching." 
Bob,  who  prides  himself  on  his  paddling,  splashed 
water,  and  overran  the  fish  hole,  and,  when  we  got 
a  big  trout  on  at  last,  let  the  canoe  slip  forward 
so  that  I  could  not  reel  in  the  slack,  and  lost  my 
quarry.  His  mind  was  not  on  fish.  And  all  the 
time  he  chattered,  which  if  it  does  not  scare  the 
game,  as  Izaak  Walton  would  have  it,  at  least  dis' 
tracts  the  mind  from  that  gentle  and  absorbing 
craft  of  angling  which  demands  a  peaceful  spirit 
and  the  whole  soul  of  him  who  would  practise 
it.  Consequently  after  fifteen  vain  minutes  I 
gave  up,  and  settled  myself  to  have  it  out  with  the 
youngster. 

"Cub,"  I  said,  "things  like  that  don't  happen. 
You've  got  'Treasure  Island'  on  the  brain.  That 
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paper  of  Josers  you'll  find  is  a  receipt  for  cooking 
preserves,  and  I'd  be  willing  to  bet  what  you  please 
that  the  signature  is  no  more  like  Caspar  Corte 
Real  than  like  Walter  Morgan.  You  know  what 
these  guides  are — ^unreliable  and  primed  to  go  off 
at  half-cock  about  anything.  They  are  a  supersti- 
tious, credulous  lot,  ready  to  believe  any  fairy  story 
that  strikes  their  fancy.  You  know  that.  Now 
what's  the  use  of  losing  your  mind  over  this?  Be- 
sides, Corte  Real  was  lost  four  hundred  years  ago, 
and  how  could  a  paper  have  lasted?" 

"Parchment,"  Bob  snapped  at  me.  "Parchment. 
Why  it's  the  very  thing  he  would  have  had  above 
all  others.  He  was  an  explorer — a  map-maker.  He 
wouldn't  stir  an  inch  without  his  tools — ^now,  would 
he?" 

"The  ink  would  have  faded  by  now,"  I  objected, 
but  the  boy  fairly  crowed. 

"Ho,  not  much.  Look  at  Egyptian  papyruses. 
And  those  facsimiles  of  maps  in  the  book — it  said 
they  were  made  from  maps  they've  still  got,  of  ex- 
plorers before  Columbus.  What  about  that,  hey?" 
And  we  went  on  a  rock  with  a  jar. 
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"You  needn't  tip  the  boat  over  to  emphasize 
the  point,"  I  said  crossly,  but  Bob  continued  with 
serenity. 

"Beg  pardon.  Yes,  sir,  Walter,  there's  a  big 
chance  that  paper  might  be  something  wonderful 
— might  be  really  Corte  Real's  writing — ^think  of 
it!" 

I  had  been  thinking.  "Listen,  cub,"  I  said. 
"It's  absurd.  Corte  Real  was  here  in  1500.  The 
first  permanent  settler  in  these  parts  was  Jacques 
Cartier  in  1630.  What  do  you  make  of  those  thirty 
years  between?  How  did  the  paper  get  from  his 
hands  into  those  of  the  first  ancestor  of  Josef,  for 
instance?" 

"I — I  don't  know,"  Bob  stammered,  with  so  sad- 
dened an  accent  that  I  was  sorry.  To  kill  the 
romance  in  the  mind  of  youth  is  not  a  business 
which  attracts  me.  I  searched  my  mental  processes 
for  a  step  to  let  him  down  gently. 

"Whoever   got  the  paper  from   Caspar  Corte 

Real  might  possibly  have  lived  with  the  Indians 

till  the  coming  of  Jacques  Cartier,"  I  suggested 

Tagudy.  "Or  he  might  have  made  his  way  down 
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the  river  to  Newfoundland,  where  there  were  cer- 
tainly Basque  fishennen  hefore  Cartier." 

Bob  brightened  at  once.  "Oh,  yes!  Yes,  that's 
it;  and  he  might  have  gone  to  France  with  the 
Basque  fishennen  and  came  back  with  Jacques  Cai^ 
tier — he  naturally  would  come  back  with  all  that 
treasure  to  hunt  for.  I  know  I  would,"  he  said  with 
decision.  And  then,  fervently:  "Walter— oh  please, 
Walter,  don't  say  no  Off  the  bat.  Wait  till  you 
think." 

"Say  no  to  what?"  I  asked,  bewildered. 
"To  what  I'm  going  to  say,  of  course,"  and 
the  lad's  face  twitched  with  anxiety.  "I  want  you 
to  do  something — ^more  than  I  ever  wanted  any- 
thing." 

It  distresses  me  when  Bob's  voice  trembles,  for 
the  boy  and  I  are  good  friends  and  I  think  much 
of  the  friendship,  and  to  make  him  happy  is  a 
thing  I  care  about.  Besides,  it  is  so  seldom  he 
asks  anjrthing  that  I  dislike  to  refuse. 

"What  is  it?"  I  inquired  in  a  colorless  way 
which  could  not  have  been  encouraging. 

But  Bob  was  not  discouraged.  "I  want  you," 
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he  said  solemnly,  "to  send  Josef  out  to  get  that 
paper." 

I  looked  at  him  in  dismay.  "But,  Bob,  that  up- 
sets our  plans  for  a  week.  We  were  going  to  ex- 
plore the  Ghost  River — ^you  were  keen  about  it." 

"Yes,  and  I  am,"  Bob  answered  finnly.  "But 
how  do  you  know  this  treasure  may  not  be  in  the 
very  country  we  are  going  to — it's  safest  to  have 
the  paper." 

I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  derisivelv  at 
the  fourteen-year-old  expansiveness  'jf  thip  logic. 
"You  poor  little  lunatic,"  I  said,  "the  treasure,  if 
there  is  any,  may  be  in  any  spot  of  Canada  as  well 
as  here.  It's  a  large  order.  There's  no  earthly  rea- 
son for  thinking  Corte  Real  came  hereabouts." 

"It's  got  to  be  somewhere  near  the  coast,"  in- 
sisted Bob,  and  I  laughed  again,  for  the  St.  Law- 
rence coast-line  is  of  a  fair  length.  "And  this  is 
pretty  near  the  St.  Lawrence  in  spots,  you  know. 
And  the  Ghost  River,  \6zma,  said,  runs  straight 
into  it.  And,  Walter,  I've  got  another  idea.  Of 
course  you'll  laugh,  but  queer  things  do  happen 
sometimes,  and  sometimes  things  fit  and  mean 
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lomething,  and  a  tradition  hai  alwayi  a  ttarUng- 

place,  and " 

"Cub,  get  to  the  point." 

"Oh,  aU  right,"  Bob  agreed  aaiably.  "Thi.  i* 
what  I'm  after:  do  you  remember  what  V£zina 
told  us  the  other  day  about  Ghoit  River?" 

"No.  Ye».  Some  »tory  of  an  Indian  tradition— I 
didn't  pay  attention." 

"Well,  I  did,"  stated  the  adventure  seeker.  "He 
■aid  that  Joe  V«ro,  the  Indian,  told  him  that  lots 
of  'savages'  wouldn't  go  on  that  river  because  there 
had  been  a  saying  for  ages — 'centaiiUM  d'atmeet,' 
he  said — ^that  white  men  had  been  killed  there,  and 
that  their  ghosts  haunted  the  river.  Golly  P»  Bob 
squealed  suddenly;  "ghosts— and  treasures— and 
bones — and  Spaniards — ^I  never  did  hope  for  as 
good  a  time  as  this.*" 

I  cast  a  reflective  line  down  the  stream  and  gave 
the  lad  time  to  recover. 

"Walter,  if  you'll  send  Josef  out  for  that  paper 

I'll— Pll  be  awfully  glad."  It  was  unknowingly  as 

strong  an  argument  as  he  could  use,  but  he  felt  it 

inadequate.  "I  can't  do  anything  for  you  that  I 
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can  think  of  because  I'm  young — ^just  a  kid  to  you. 
But  if  you  woald,  Walter,  I  would  appreciate  it, 
and  I'd  remember  it  alwayi.  And  maybe  some  day 
I  could  do  something  to  show  you." 

That  is  the  way  the  boy  undermines  my  common 
sense.  I  feel  as  a  sneak  thief  when  I  hear  him 
pleading  and  see  him  looking  at  me  with  such  a 
sunple  acknowledgment  of  my  superior  and  enor- 
mous power  in  his  earnest  eyes.  I  rapped  him  on 
the  cap  hurriedly  with  the  tip  of  my  rod,  to  the 
risk  of  catching  the  flies.  "I  don't  want  to  be  hired 
to  do  things  for  you,  cub,"  I  said.  "And  we're 
partners  in  the  camping  business.  If  we  talk  a  thing 
over  and  decide  between  us  that  it's  best  to  be  done 
— it  goes,  that's  all.  We'll  send  Josef  out  for  the 
paper  if  you  want  it  so  much — certainly,  we  will." 

There  was  an  undercurrent  of  selfishness  in  my 
decision.  In  fact,  I  owned  to  Bob  at  once  that 
the  chance  of  trying  my  hand  at  an  ancient  docu- 
ment had  a  charm.  French  as  she  is  spoken  is  a 
weak  point  with  me,  and  I  should  balk  at  Spanish 
conversation  with  a  Castilian  of  a  critical  turn, 
but  both  languages  I  read  readily,  and  it  happens, 
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curiouily  enough,  that  I  have  served  an  appren- 
ticeship at  old  writings.  The  well-known  Henry 
Adams  Morgan  who  held  until  his  death,  only  a 
few  years  ago,  the  chair  of  Early  American  His- 
tory in  Columbia,  was  my  uncle.  I  spent  a  summer 
with  him  in  the  south  of  Spain  during  my  college 
days,  and  the  main  business  of  the  stay  there  was 
that  Dr.  Morgan  might  study  from  the  archives 
certain  manuscripts  bearing  on  his  book  "Discov- 
erers of  America,"  then  in  preparation.  I  came 
quickly  under  the  spell  of  the  work,  and  while  a 
two  months'  course  did  not  make  an  expert  of  me, 
I  learned  enough  to  know  where,  in  the  lines  and 
flourishes  of  the  old  papers,  to  look  for  the  like- 
nesses to,  and  the  differences  from  modem  writings. 
My  uncle  called  me  an  apt  scholar,  and  I  took 
pride  and  pleasure  in  following  up  the  blind  trail 
of  many  an  old  ink  path  until  the  rays  of  light 
from  this  side  and  that  dawned  and  joined  and 
illuminated  the  hieroglyphic  landscape.  Therefore, 
once  Bob  had  worked  on  my  feelings  so  far  as  to 
get  a  promise,  I  was  pleased  and  eager  over  the 
prospect  of  the  paper. 
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It  wa«  Joief  himwlf  who  ran  down  to  the  wa- 
ter*!  edge  when  the  canoe  dipped  inshore,  to  iteady 
it  for  us  as  we  disembarked. 

"Josef,"  I  asked,  hitting  straight  from  the 
shoulder,  "will  you  go  out  to  St.  Anne's  and  get 
your  paper?" 

Josers  gleaming  e^es  widened  with  surprise  at 
the  suddenness  of  the  proposal,  but  "Mail  out, 
M'lieur"  he  answered  cheerfully,  and  in  five  min- 
utes it  was  planned. 

Instead  of  keeping  on  with  our  trip  we  arranged 
to  go  back  to  camp  at  once,  and  the  next  morning, 
Tuesday,  Josef  left  for  St.  Anne's,  due  to  return 
on  Saturday.  The  Sunday  we  would  give  ourselves 
to  study  the  paper  and  on  Monday,  a  week  from 
date,  we  agreed  to  start  out  again  in  any  case  for 
Ghost  River,  perhaps  as  treasure-seekers,  perhaps 
as  simple  explorer!^,  according  to  the  findings  of 
the  old  writing. 

To  put  over  an  expedition  or  to  hurry  it  by  a 

week  makes  little  difference  in  camp.  There  arc  no 

engagements  to  be  fitted  in,  and  woods  and  waters 

and  the  peace  of  eternal  hills  are  about  the  same 
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in  the  log  camp  on  Lac  Lumiire  ai  in  the  tent 
on  Ohoet  River.  So  we  lettled  down  contentedly 
to  the  quiet  crowded  with  life,  the  monotone  in- 
finitely varied,  of  erery-day  in  camp.  I  made  a 
record  catch  of  trout,  Bob  fell  overboard  into  a 
bog  and  wai  extracted  by  the  heeli,  we  went  on  a 
Ave  mile  walk  and  found  a  new  lake  hidden  in  the 
hilla — and  then  it  was  Saturday.  Ai  we  lay  read- 
ing, stretched  out  in  the  afternoon  sunlight  on  the 
warm  brown  earth  by  the  dock,  there  was  a  flicker 
on  the  water  two  miles  down  the  lake,  which  was 
not  jumping  trout  or  diving  kingfisher.  One  comes 
to  know  that  sudden  glint,  different  by  some  in- 
finitesimal sharp  difference  from  any  other,  the 
light  on  the  blade  of  a  paddle  as  it  dips  and  rises. 
I  saw  Bob's  vigorous  young  neck  lift  to  look,  and 
I  followed  bis  gase  and  caught  the  unmistakable 
flash. 

"There's  Josef,"  said  Bob. 

With  that  there  was  a  dark  dot  against  the  gray 

lake   which    was    constant,    which    grew   rapidly 

larger,  and  shortly  we  distinguished  the  guide's 

figure,  the  back  bending  at  each  stroke  to  "put  the 
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bodj  into  it,"  u  the  Canadian  guidci  paddle.  In 
a  few  minutes  more  he  itood  on  the  log  landing, 
greeting  uf  with  a  cheerful  "Bon  ji"",  M'aeur — 
hon  jour,  M'lieur  Bob."  Hii  rertli-^s  cv.'i  t;ii.'H,iii.'(! 
dark  and  brilliant,  there  wai  >  lotir'i  c?  'icirlci 
at  hi«  throat,  the  heron's  fe4i1:hti'  »'»fi  s^ill  -''(I- 
ing  in  his  old  gray  felt  sloucn  liat:  I ..'  i^u.i  nii'i 
muscular  figure  was  full  of  das)i  an-'  }>i<->'irew|ue- 
ness. 

"Did  you  get  the  paper,  Josef?"  inquired  Bob. 

"Maii  oui,  M'ntur  Bob." 

He  was  carefully  drawing  out  a  bundle  of  old 
doth  from  an  inside  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  as  he 
unwrapped  fold  after  fold,  there  was  a  dull  gleam 
of  metal,  and  a  small  flat  box  of  lead,  heavy  and 
ancient  looking,  lay  in  his  hands.  With  on  air  he 
presented  it  to  me. 

"It  is  the  paper  of  two  hundred  years,"  he  an- 
nounced theatrically,  and  I  confess  to  a  thrill  as 
I  took  it. 

There  was  mail  to  be  read  that  night,  and  then 
supper  and  the  news  of  the  club  from  Josef — all 
distractions.  I  ruled  that  the  leaden  box  with  its 
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possibilities  should  not  be  opened  until  we  could 
give  it  unhurried  hours.  Therefore  ne^t  morning 
in  Joserg  presence,  in  the  big  log  camp,  with  bars 
of  sunlight  pushing  through  the  windows  and  lying 
goldenlj  on  the  floor,  with  Bob  watching  wide- 
mouthed,  I  opened  the  box  and  drew  out  delicately 
the  old,  old  writing.  It  was  as  Josef  had  said,  very 
brown  with  age,  but  the  ink  was  dark,  the  lettering 
dear  and  sharp-cut.  It  was  written  in  a  flowing 
hand  which  seemed  to  me  the  evident  careful  hand 
of  a  draughtsman,  knowing  as  I  did  that  the  old 
Portuguese  was  a  maker  of  maps.  It  was  in  the 
Portuguese  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  Castilian  Spanish  of  that 
period,  the  language,  each  of  them,  of  the  manu- 
scripts I  had  studied  with  Dr.  Morgan.  Not  at  once 
could  I  read  it — excepting  always  the  signature 
— for  I  was  out  of  practice,  and  perhaps  even  at 
my  best  might  have  had  trouble.  But  at  once  I 
could  decipher  a  word  here  and  there,  and  from 
that  work  my  way  tortuously  to  parts  of  other 
words,  to  mere  single  letters  sometfanes,  which  were 
yet  a  point  of  vantage  from  which  to  attack  their 
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comrades.  And  each  word,  each  letter,  was  a  »at- 
isf action,  deepening  as  each  joined  his  fellows  in 
my  battalion  of  the  conquered.  Consecutive  words 
began  to  stand  out  from  the  puzzling  context,  and 
at  times,  after  an  hour  of  discouraging  drudgery 
perhaps,  I  could  slide  a  mosaic  bit  into  its  place,, 
and  see  it  tie  together  other  unmeaning  scraps, 
and  see  a  part  of  the  picture,  a  part  of  the  sense, 
flash  out  on  me  with  startling  swiftness ;  and  then 
were  all  the  measured  pains  infinitely  rewarded.  It 
was  more  absorbing,  more  exciting,  than  one  can 
realize  who  has  not  done  it.  Josef  soon  grew  en- 
WiyS  as  he  frankly  stated,  and  melted  unobtrusively 
into  the  woods  toward  the  guides'  camp,  but  faith- 
ful Bob  stood  by  the  colors  through  the  fight,  and 
his  enthusiasm  helped  much.  Often  as  well  his  quirk 
imagination  caught  at  a  chance  that  proved  lucky 
and  gave  us  another  letter,   even  another  word. 
Hour    after    hour    we    worked,    fascinated.    The 
golden   patches   on   the  rough   hewn  floor  grew 
shorter,   slipped   noiselessly    away;   the   sun    was 
in    the    south;    it    was    time    for    the    mid-day 
dinner. 
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Tired,  but  reluctant,  we  shut  the  priceless  paper 
into  its  box,  and  went  through  the  shadowy  woods 
trail  to  the  dining  camp,  even  Bob  quiet  with  the 
intensity  of  his  interest.  We  finished  our  meal  in 
the  open  with  unusual  despatch,  our  minds  both  still 
in  the  camp,  following  still  the  twists  and  mysteri- 
ous windings  of  the  brown  old  writing. 

Then,  fresher  in  body  ^nd  mind,  back  we  rudied 
to  the  attack,  and  behold!  the  worst  was  over. 
Great  segments  of  sentences  fell  together  as  by 
magic,  and  the  story,  more  dramatic,  more  thrill- 
ing to  us  than  any  ever  written,  began  suddenly 
to  flow  into  sequence,  and  we  caught  our  breath 
at  timeg  as  if  we  had  been  of  the  hunted  men  who 
stood  about  Caspar  Corte  Real  as  he  wrote  it. 
There  had  been  no  uncertainty  from  the  ftrst  as  to 
his  signature;  it  stood  in  bold  letters  which  had 
not — could  not  puule  even  Josef.  That  this  may 
be  ai^Mcciated  1  give  here  a  facsimile  which  bears, 
as  any  one  taking  the  troubk  to  compare  them  may 
see,  a  dose  likeness  to  the  authentic  signatures  of 
the  Portuguese  captain  p«eserved  in  certain  manu- 
scripts in  Lisbon  and  reproduced,  to  cite  only  one 
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authority,  in  Justin  Winsor'g  "Chrigtophei  Colum- 
bus." This  is  the  facsimile: 


The  name  in  Josefs  manuscript  is  more  care- 
fully written,  in  my  judgment,  and  consequently 
more  easily  read  than  any  lAhex  signature  of  Corte 
Real's  which  I  have  been  able  to  find.  However  tlMt 
may  be,  it  stood  in  clear  writing  as  he  had  signed 
it,  in  the  lart  ditch — the  writing  the  last  act,  save 
a  short  despesate  fig^t,  of  an  adventurous  life. 

For  Bob  was  right.  This  was  a  quertion  of  hid- 
den treasure.  It  seems  to  me  as  I  write  it  to-dav 
an  incrsfble,  an  almost  ridiculous  account  to  put 
into  sober  English  words  of  the  twentieth  century 
— but  yet  it  is  true.  The  man  who  wrote  the  paper 
told  in  bare,  dramatic  style  a  tale  such  as  Bob  had 
dreamed,  of  mutiny  and  treachery  and  savages  and 
treasure,  and — by  implication — of  a  tragic  death 
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followiag  cloaely  on  the  writing.  I  give  here  the 
paper  traailated  aa  exactly  as  I  could  do  it : 

"For  mT  nephew,  Alonzo  Corte  Real:  In  the 
midst  of  Utt  Rver,  five  hundred  feet  above  the  great 
white  fall,  stands  a  rock  which  has  in  its  top  a 
hole.  In  diat  rock  my  six  men  and  I  have  taken 
refuge  from  the  savages  who,  bent  on  our  blood, 
have  followed  us  from  the  far  distant  coast.  We 
have  now  no  victuals;  they  are  on  our  track  and 
will  shortiy  bmh  us.  But  before  I  die  I  wiib  to 
write  for  AIobzo  Carte  Real,  who  could  not  esape 
with  us,  and  who  alone  the  natives  will  not  harm 
because  he  saved  tlK  life  of  their  chiers  daughter, 
this  narrative  of  my  end  and  of  the  hiding  of  the 
treamie  which  was  destined  for  the  king.  I  shall 
leave  lUs  paper  on  my  body,  and  I  know  Miat 
you,  Alonzo  Corte  Real,  my  nephew,  will  prevent 
the  savages  from  mutilating  me,  and  will  so  find  it. 
I  also  leave  to  you,  Alonzo  Corte  Real,  my  coas- 
mand  to  find  out  the  traitor  Vincenzio  Alima  aad 
kill  him  because  he  caused  the  mutiny  and  set  the 
savages  against  us  and  because — may  God  punish 
him! — he  seized  my  ship  with  his  mutineers  and 
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left  me  and  my  good  men  to  the  savages.  That 
he  gink  on  the  high  sea  before  he  come  to  Portugal 
is  my  prayer,  but  if  he  sunrive  I  charge  you,  Alon- 
20,  to  follow  and  kill  him,  wherever  he  may  be. 

"This  is  where  I  have  hidden  the  treasure.  You 
will  find  the  rock  agaia  because  of  the  two  strange 
BMurtain*  which  afanoat  meet  over  the  river.  The 
rmm*  runs  thvough  a  cW*  between  them.  Also  there 
i*  a  ipeat  echo.  On  the  right  sidv  i*  a  mountain  of 
the  itbape  of  a  tewer,  and  «■  the  left^^de  is  a  moun- 
tain (rf  the  shape  of  an  elepha«)''8  head,  with  the 
Ivunk  w»ry  plaia.  i  have  not  wen  two  such  moun- 
twDfi  together  in  the  world,  iha  hour's  journey 
■have  tbeK  is  the  great  white  falL  and  near  tbe 
beaver  dam  is  the  root;.  Under  liae  reek  on  the  side 
where  tlie  water  foamt.  against  it  aad  close  to  the 
watef  H  edge  k  a  deep  ksllow  of  i^  size  and  shape 
(rf  a.  cofin-  la  tiiis  we  tttii««  set  the  imk.  and  lest  the 
high  waters  sf  ^>ring  wash  aiW8ct<  even  its  great 
wei^t  we  iiav»  aB  together  set  on  it  a  stotae  round 
of  OIK  end  aad  earven  sT  the  other.  M  the  bottom 
of  the  box  '»  the  sword  whieii  tl»  kiag  iS"^^  n>e. 
That  is  fOT-  you,  but  you  who  read  tfci*  wife  render 
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to  his  Majesty  the  rest,  the  sole  remnant  of  that 
great  treasure  which  I  carried  in  my  ihiy  f or  the 
king.— Caspar  Corle  Real.'* 

"You  who  read  this"— as  that  sentence  stood 
out  I  felt  as  if  the  gruff  voice  of  the  captain  had 
spoken  it  in  my  ear.  The  wording  was  so  direct,  so 
soldierly,  that  the  writer's  personality  rose  from  it 
as  salt  rises  to  the  noMrils  from  a  sea-soaked  gar- 
ment. 

The  boy  and  I  were  silent  a  long  moment,  con- 
sidering the  courage  of  the  man  who  had  cahnly 
composed  these  words  in  the  close  face  of  a  violent 
death;  considering  the  loyalty  which  had  remem- 
bered to  guard  the  king's  property  in  the  depths  of 
an  unknown  world,  with  a  world  more  unknown  but 
a  step  beyond  his  journeying  feet. 

Bob  spoke  first,  as  is  his  custom.  "Good!"  he 
observed  with  a  whole  souL  "Good!  Vincenzio 
Alima  got  drowned.  Vm  glad  of  that." 

The  deduction  seemed  logical.  It  appeared  t'l-U 

two  modem  American  citizens  had  by  an  off  chance 

happened  on  the  answer  to  one  of  the  problems 

of  history.  The  lost  ship  of  Gaspar  Corte  Real, 
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loaded  with  treasure,  had  been  one  of  the  myiteriet 
of  the  middk  age*,  a  mystery  which  had  troubled 
the  minds  of  mariners  and  kings,  which  had  csu^it 
the  attention  of  every  writer  of  those  times,  which 
had  remained  to  this  day  unsolved.  And  the  an- 
swer to  the  f  I  r-hundred-y ear-old  question  had 
waited  these  centuries  in  the  humble  homt  of  a  line 
of  Canadian  farmers. 

"How  did  Josefs  people  ever  cone  by  the  pa- 
per?" I  wondered  aloud,  and  Bob's  eyes,  fastened 
on  the  signature,  flashed  up  at  me. 

"I  see  it,  I  see  it!"  he  cried.  "Walter,  don't  you 
see?  It's  his  name — Corte  Real — Cortral — Josef 
Cortral — it's  the  same  thing  shortened." 

I  stared  at  the  boy  stupidly.  The  thing  was  so 
obvious  that  my  understanding  halted  before  it  in 
scorn.  How  could  anyone  have  missed  so  conspicu- 
ous a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence?  "It  certainly 
looks  that  way,"  I  agreed  reluctantly  to  Bob's 
eager  challenge,  and  the  cub,  encouraged,  went  on : 

"He's  the  evidential  descendant  of  'Alonzo  Corte 
Heal,  my  nephew.'  Walter,  don't  you  suppose  he 
married  that  chiers  daughter  whose  life  he  saved?" 
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As  biti  of  bright  and  pale  colored  glau  in 
the  kaleidoicope  slide,  shift,  fall  into  a  clear  pat- 
tern, so  the  few  facts  and  the  infinite  possibilities 
of  this  alive  scrap  from  a  dead  world,  prisoned 
in  its  rock,  as  the  toad  of  the  geologist,  for  cen- 
turies— so  the  fate  of  Caspar  Corte  Real  and  his 
treasure  slowly  took  form  and  place,  drew  together, 
fell  scrap  by  scrap  within  my  mind  into  a  picture, 
a  stoiy. 

"He  naturally  would  have  married  that  chiers 
daughter,"  Bob  added  wistfully,  as  one  who  out 
of  a  great  experience  in  marrying  yet  deferred 
to  my  greater.  And  reflecting  on  expatriated  men 
among  lower  races,  I  thought  he  naturally  would. 

Step  by  step  through  the  darkness  of  the  past, 
stumbling  among  the  few  records  of  early  Canadian 
days,  we  constructed  a  tentative  historical  romance 
which  must,  for  this  world,  serve  the  purpose.  I  look 
forward  to  verifying  it  by  word  of  mouth  from 
Caspar  Corte  Real  some  day  if  happily  the  old 
captain  and  I  win  at  the  last  to  one  port. 

We  planned.  Bob  and  I,  first  that  Vincenzio 
Alima,  as  was  right,  should  have  gone  down  at 
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•ea.  We  sunk  him  to  the  bottom  with  hit  mutineers 
and  hit  stolen  ship  and  his  tainted  treasure,  and 
thought  no  more  of  him.  We  turned  our  attention 
then  to  Alonzo  Corte  Real,  whom  we  married  com- 
fortably to  a  brown  princess.  We  let  him  live  for 
years  as  a  chief  with  her  and  her  people ;  contented, 
indeed,  in  a  way,  but  yet  always  with  the  inner 
restlessness  which  a  civilized  man  must  have  who 
has  dropped  an  octave  down  the  scale  to  barbarism ; 
always  with  a  note  sounding  in  his  conscience  which 
rose  at  times  to  a  bugle  call,  summoning  him  home 
io  a  higher  fate,  home  to  obey  the  command  of  his 
uncle  and  wreak  vengeance  on  the  traitor  Alima; 
home  to  end  his  days  among  white  faces  of  his  own 
sort.  So  that  after  years  of  struggle  between  un- 
rest and  drift  we  made  him.  Bob  and  I,  succumb  to 
a  race  instinct  stronger  than  lauier  aller  and,  sick 
of  savagery,  escape  from  his  adopted  tribe,  taking 
with  him  a  boy,  his  son.  We  made  him  reach  by 
canoe,  down  the  St.  Lawrence  the  boats  of  the 
Basque  fishennen,  already,  years  before  Jacques 
Carticr,  taking  great  catches  of  cod  off  the  New- 
foundland banks.  With  them  we  had  him  return 
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to  Europe  and  spend  years  in  a  search  for  Alima, 
well  buried  in  mid-ocean.  We  were  both  inclined 
to  have  him  die  at  last  in  Spain,  leaving  as  a  legacy 
to  his  son,  christened  Gaspar  by  us,  the  old  paper, 
and  at  this  point  Bob's  imagination  broke  its  tether 
and  raced  away. 

"And  the  rest  is  easy.  Gaspar  came  back  on 
one  of  the  Jacques  Cartier  trips" — as  if  Cartier 
had  managed  summer  excursions  to  Canada — "and 
settled  down  like  a  Fren-^hman  on  a  little  farm,  and 
married,  and  shortened  the  name  to  Cortral.  And 
he  nor  his  children  seemed  ever  to  get  a  day  off 
to  go  and  hunt  for  the  treasure ;  but  he  made  this 
little  box  to  hold  the  paper,  and  it  was  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  each  one  getting 
vaguer  as  to  what  it  was  abcut,  but  all  of  them 
keeping  it  carefully  because  they  are  so  super- 
stitious and  because  it  was  supposed  to  bring 
luck.  Till  at  last  v'ld  Josef  and  us — and  the 
paper.  It  took  four  hundred  years  to  get  us  to- 
gether, but  here  we  are,  by  golly,  and  I'm  glad 
I'm  in  it!" 
"It  is  interesting.  Bob,"  I  said,  "but  there  are 
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two  things  which  take  practice'  value  from  it  for 


"What?"  demanded  Bob,  resting  one  foot  on  the 
book-shelf,  and  regarding  me  with  startled  eyes. 

"One  is  that  there  is  no  hint  even  as  to  what 
river  of  all  the  rivers  in   Canada  was  the  scene 
of  Gaspar  Corte  Real's  death.  And  another  is  that 
even  if  we  could  find  the  river  and  the  rock,  the 
chances  are  strong  that  winter  snows  and  spring 
floods  have  washed  away  all  signs  of  the  treasure." 
With  that  Bob  was  begging  pitifully.  "Oh  Wal- 
ter, don't— don't  say  you  won't  go  just  because 
there  mightn't  be  anything.  We  have  got  so  far 
it  would  be  too  mean  to  give  it  up  now.  Come  on, 
Waltei^-say  you'll  come — let's  be  good  sports  and 
have  a  try,  anyway.  Don't  let's  be  babies  and  say 
we  won't  just  because  it's  a  risk.  Come  on,  Walter." 
"Where?"  I  asked.  "Do  you  propose  to  search 
every  river  in  Canada  from  mouth  to  source  for 
hidden  treasure?" 

The  lad's  yellow  head  was  bent  over  my  transla- 
tion  of  the   manuscript.   "There   was    something 
about  that,"  he  murmured  to  himself.  And  then: 
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"Here  it  is— here  it  is,  Walter.  Listen,  Walter." 
I  listened  as  he  read.  "  'You  will  find  this  rock  again 
because  of  the  two  strange  mountains  which  ahnost 
meet  over  the  river.  The  river  runs  through  a  cleft 
between  them.  Also  there  is  a  great  echo.  On  the 
right  side  is  a  mountain  of  the  shape  of  a  tower, 
and  on  the  left  side  is  a  mountain  of  the  shape  of 
an  elephant's  head,  with  the  trunk  very  plain.  I 
have  not  seen  two  such  mountains  together  in  the 
world.'  "  The  boy  lifted  eyes  glowing  with  convic- 
tion to  my  face.  "Walter,  I  know  that's  the  Ghost 
River,"  he  addressed  me  solemnly.  "That  old,  old — 
b'm  h'en  ■cieux"—hc  lapsed  into  Canadian  patoii, 
in  which  he  had  heard  the  story — "the  6'cti  6*«7» 
vieua  tradition  of  the  savages  about  the  ghosts  of 
white  men  who  were  killed  on  that  river  isn't  an 
accident.  I  believe — I  believe" — he  grew  pmk  and 
stammered— "I  believe  we'll  find  Corte  Real's  bones, 
and  his  men's  bones,  and  treasure  enough  to  make 
all  the  guides  rich  for  life."  Personal  riches  to  Bob 
himself  was  as   yet  an   indifl'erent  question.   He 
disconnected  his  foot  sharply  from  the  library.  "I'm 
going  straight  to  the  guides'  camp  and  ask  all  the 
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men  if  there  isn't  a  place  on  the  Ghost  River  with 
mountains  like  that.  They've  all  been  there  except 
'Pol&n." 

"Wait  a  minute,  cub,"  I  restrained  him.  "You 
know  they'll  swear  to  anything  if  you  put  it  in 
their  minds.  Give  them  a  chance  to  tell  the  truth. 
Bring  them  over  here  and  let  me  ask  them." 

In  five  minutes  a  procession  of  five,  Bob  caper- 
ing at  its  head,  streamed  out  of  the  trail  which 
led  from  the  men's  quarters  to  ours.  Spitting  care- 
fully to  one  side  as  they  entered,  pulling  off  re- 
spectfully their  dingy  old  hats,  and  treading  softly 
with  an  air  of  penetrating  the  inner  sanctuaries  of 
a  palace,  the  men  filed  into  the  lopr  camp  and  stood 
before  me,  surprised,  curious,  c  .ully  ready  to 
do  anything  I  might  order. 

"I  want  to  ask  all  of  you,"  I  said,  "whether  you 
have  ever  been  on  a  river  in  Canada  that  looks 
like  this"— and  I  put  into  French  as  well  as  I 
might,  Corte  Real's  description  of  the  stream  and 
the  two  mountains.  When  I  came  to  the  echo  I  saw 
V^zina  and  his  brother  Zoetique  suddenly  look  at 
each  other,  but  it  was  Josef  who  spoke  as  I  finished. 
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"Mail  out,"  he  said  quickly.  "I  have  seen  that 
place,  I.  It  is  well  the  Riviire  des  Revenants — the 
river  of  ghosts.  The  two  mountains  are  of  that  ap- 
pearance." 

A  suppressed  sound  from  Bob  expressed  his 
triumph,  and  shy  Zoctique  lost  his  shyness  in  ex- 
citement. 

"Lc  Tour — Tete  d'Elephant,"  he  murmured. 

Vczina  glanced  a  trifle  suUenfy  at  the  quicker 
and  more  brilliant  Josef,  but  was  too  conscientious 
to  alter  his  evidence.  "It  is  that,  M'sieur,"  he  said 
in  his  soft  voice.  "It  is  that  river — ^thc  Ghost  River. 
We  know  those  mountains,  Zoctique  and  I — and 
the  echo.  It  is  not  agreeable,  that  echo.  It  is  as  o{ 
the  ghosts.  Indeed,  one  cannot  tell,  for  assuredly 
they  are  there — ah  yes!  It  has  always  been  said, 
therefore  it  is  the  truth.  It  is  not  a  good  place  to 
camp  at  night,  M'sieur.  One  has  never  spent  a 
night  there,  par  exemple." 

"We  will  try  to  get  there  by  daylight,"  I  re- 
marked, "but  we  are  going." 

"The  ghosts  won't  get  you  if  I'm  along,  Vezina," 
Bob  assured  him  cheerfully.  "There  never  was  a 
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ghost  in  the  same  landscape  with  me  in  all  my 
checkered  career."  And  considering  him,  I  felt  that 
the  breezy  ozone  of  this  world  which  moved  with 
the  lad  might  well  blow  away  such  thinner  atmos- 
phere as  emanates  from  a  world  of  spirits. 

The  next  morning  we  set  out,  and  that  night  we 
camped  far  up  on  Ghost  River.  Josef  was  almost 
as  filled  with  enthusiasm  as  Bob,  though  of  a  re- 
pressed and  silent  sort,  but  there  were  plain  signs 
of  disaffection  in  the  others,  and  so  nervous  and 
alarmed  was  their  manner  as  our  camp-making  ran 
to  the  boundary-line  of  late  twilight  and  early 
moonlight  that  I  had  their  tent  pitched  close  to 
ours  to  give  them  confidence.  One  camp-fire  served 
for  aU,  and  as  we  sat  about  it,  smoking  our  old 
pipes  and  telling  stories,  which  I  held  carefully  to 
a  mid-day  standard  of  cheerfulness,  in  a  pause  be- 
tween two  sentences  a  long  howl  came  so  suddenly 
out  of  the  forest  that  it  surprised  me  into  a  startled 
movement.  I  laughed,  but  V^zina  and  Zoetique  and 
'Poleon  huddled  together  instinctively,  their  faces 
pale,  their  eyes  staring  out  beyond  the  rim  of  fire- 
light. 
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"What  sort  of  an  animal  was  tliat?"  I  a»ked,  and 
Josef  answered  quietly,  throwing  a  brief  glance  of 
disdain  at  his  comrades. 

"It  was  a  wolf,  all  simply,  M'sieur,"  he  said. 
"The  savage,  Joe  V^ro,  he  told  me  that  there  were 
many  in  this  part  of  the  woods  this  year.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  great  fires  in  the  south,  toward  Lac 
Ste.  Anglle,  where  the  wojlves  have  been  always  of 
great  numbers,  that  they  arc  driven  here.  Yet  they 
are  not  dangerous,  one  knows  that.  They  fear  us 
more  than  we  fear  them,"  and  he  cast  another  swift 
glance  at  the  three  Frenchmen. 

V&ina  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Not  of  danger 
if  they  are  but  wolves  as  other  wolves,"  he  mur- 
mured. "I  have  not  fear  of  natural  creatures,  me, 
par  exemple." 

With  that  Bob  laughed  a  great  boyish  "Ha, 
ha  .•"  which  made  the  men  shiver  nervously.  "Listen 
to  it!  What  should  they  be  but  natural  creatures? 
You're  not  going  to  have  ghosts  of  wolves  as  well 
as  ghosts  of  Spaniards  up  this  one  poor  little 
river,  are  you?"  and  he  began  to  laugh  again. 
But  Vezina  held  up  a  hand  with  such  a  stricken 
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face  of  pleading  that  it  stopped  him ;  and  as  the 
guide  opened  his  lips  to  speait  a  screech-owl  hooted, 
and  close  upon  it  came  again,  and  nearer,  that  long 
unearthly  wailing.  The  three  men  crowded  toward 
us  as  if  they  believed  that  the  soul  of  Corte  Real 
himself  was  abroad  seeking  his  lost  treasure. 

Bob's  natural  young  voice  broke  the  strained 
silence.  «'That  fellow  is  a  blame  good  howler,"  he 
observed,  and  the  frightened  guides  drew  a  long 
breath  and  Vezina  showed  his  access  of  courage 
by  getting  up  to  throw  a  handful  of  birch  bark  on 
the  fire.  Bob  chuckled  a  bit,  unconscious  of  the 
bad  moment  which  he  had  averted.  "Vezina,  did 
you  think  that  howling  was  a  loup-garouf"  he 
asked. 

And  with  that  something  happened  which,  fitting 
as  it  did  to  the  strained  tension  of  the  superstitious 
men,  was  extraordinary  and  uncomfortable. 

The  blaze  of  the  birch  bark  just  thrown  on  went 
out  quickly,  and  a  log  fell  away  at  the  moment, 
scattering  the  others,  leaving  us  suddenly  in  partial 
darkness.  Coming  after  the  intense  light  it  seemed 
more  profound,  and  it  was  as  if  the  firelight  had 
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been  turned  off  and  moonlight  turned  on  at  a 
touch,  for  the  whole  brcczc-awept  forest  stirred 
frith  mystical  white  fingers.  An  opening  of  an  old 
windfall  ran  from  us  to  the  river,  and  there  came 
from  this  glade  a  loud,  sharp  crash  of  a  broken 
limb.  Every  eye  turned  to  the  spot.  In  the  path  of 
the  moon,  black  against  the  White-lighted  river, 
high  on  a  pedestal  of '  storm-felled  tree-trunks, 
stood  a  big  wolf.  Still  as  death  the  wild  thing 
regarded  us,  and  still  as  death  we  stared  back, 
and  then  with  a  spring  I  was  in  my  tent,  and  with 
another  I  was  back,  rifle  in  hand. 

I  cannot  remember  loading  or  cocking,  but  I 
remember  seeing  the  dark  mass  at  the  end  of  the 
barrel  and  I  remember  the  shot  dying  in  the  hills. 
If  I  had  hit,  if  we  had  dragged  a  dead  animal  into 
camp,  all  would  have  been  simple.  But  I  missed. 
Without  sound,  or  so  the  men  said,  the  creature 
melted  into  the  silver  forest  and  left  me  a  set  of 
frightened  children  to  handle.  Josef  indeed  was 
reasonable,  but  the  others  were  in  a  pitiable  state. 

"It  was — it  was" — Vezina  stammered  through 
clicking  teeth,  "it  was  the — loup-garou,"  and  he 
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gazed  at  me  with  big  childiih  eye*    is  if  begging 
me  to  contradict. 

I  knew  the  hold  on  the  French  Canadian  of  the 
old  superstition  of  the  were-wolf  which  roamk  the 
forests  of  Canada,  and  I  knew  the  trouble  it  would 
make  if  these  fellows  were  allored  to  indulge  their 
fears.  I  tried  to  think  how,  mo:it  quickly,  I  :ould 
quiet  them,  but  Bob  saved  me  the  trouble. 

He  kicked  the  logs  briskly  into  a  blaze.  "Stuff, 
V£zina,"  he  said  calmly.  "It  was  an  old  dog-wolf 
that  was  hungry  and  smelled  our  grub — that's 
what  it  was.  But  let's  have  it  the  loup-garou — it's 
more  interesting.  Bully  for  you,  V^zina — it's  a 
heap  more  fun  to  believe  things  are  something, 
isn't  itP"  And  V^zina,  between  surprise  and  shame 
and  the  sudden  cold  bath  of  common  sense,  rose  up 
sheepishly  and  went  about  splitting  a  spruce  chunk. 

The  situation  for  the  moment  was  saved,  the 
morale  of  my  company,  whih  not  made  over,  «as 
patched  up,  and  the  men  turned  in  shortly  with  no 
more  talk  of  ghosts  of  man  or  beast.  Yet  I  knew 
well  that  trouble  was  simmering  and  that  with  any 
fuel  added  to  the  fire  it  would  quickly  boil  up  and 
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over,  and  this  coniciouiincM  made  me  ilccp  re«t- 
\euly.  I  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night  at  the 
•ound  of  a  movement,  and  from  one  drowsy  eye 
I  aaw  Bob,  on  his  camp  cot,  pull  himself  sleepily 
from  his  blankets.  The  fire  had  burned  low,  and 
the  Ught  about  the  tent  was  dim  and  full  of  brown 
shadows;  there  was  a  deep  undertone  of  chill  in 
the  air— I  lo  not  remember  a  colder  August  night. 
I  lay  moti  inless,  and  watched  the  boy  go  shiver- 
ing outside,  leaving  the  flap  of  the  tent  hanging 
open ;  I  watched  him  as  he  softly  pushed  the  noses 
of  the  burned  logs  topcthcr  and  I  saw  them  catch 
and  blaze  up  brightly;  I  saw  his  shadow  as  he 
stood  beyond  the  fire  sharp  on  the  guides'  tent  op- 
posite ours,  and  I  mariccd  its  arms  wave  in  fan- 
tastic length  across  the  canvas,  as  Bob  waved  his 
flesh-and-blood  arms   to   get  warm.   Then,  as  he 
turned  to  come  to  bed,  I  saw  him  stumble  against 
«  root  and  fall  softly  forward  on  all  fours,  and  I 
smiled  to  myself  as  he  came  walking  so  into  the 
tent,   like   a   long-legged   weird   beast   too   sleepy 
and  too  lazy  to  straighten  himself  again.  I  heard 
his  grunt  of  satisf  iction  as  he  slipped  into  the 
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blankcti  like  a  comforted  young  animal  a*  he  was, 
and  1  fell  a«lecp  with  broad  aplanhet  of  new  firelight 
painting  the  tent  walls  yellow,  and  a  soothing 
warmth  sinking  into  the  marrow  of  my  bones. 

This  midnight  scene  was  commonplace  enough, 
but  in  the  morning  the  guides  told  a  wonderful 
story.  They  had  wakened  with  a  cold  chill  on  them, 
something  quite  different,  they  assured  me.   from 
the  ordinary  cold  of  the  night  air,  and  si  .aenly 
the  fire  had  blazed  up  brightly  with  no  mortal  banc' 
to  feed  it,  for  were  they  not  all  there  in  the  tent, 
they  whose  business  alone  it  was  to  keep  the  fire 
going?  And  by  this  unearthly  illumination  they  had 
seen   Corte  Real's  ghost,  which  had  waved  long 
arms  of  warning  toward  them— warning  them  to 
go  home,  to  leave  him  undisturbed.  And  as  he  dis- 
solved into  the  darkness,  behold !  tho  hell-wolf,  the 
loup-garou,  followed  him— they  had  seen  it  dis- 
tinctly, or  at  the  least  its  shadow  on  the  tent,  and 
it  had  legs  long  of  an  immensity,  and  a  horrible 
head  shaped  like  a  man's.  At  which  last  Bob  could 
contain  himself  no  longer,  but  rolled  on  the  ground 
and  shouted  such  human  boy  laughter  as  the  Ghost 
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River  had  not  heard  before.  And  with  that  I  ex- 
plained; sharply  and  indignantly,  for  I  was  out 
of  patience  with  this  nonsense,  yet  clearly  and  in 
detail,  I  explained. 

But  this  time  neither  my  authority  nor  Bot's 
ridicule  prevailed.  It  was  a  stampede;  the  men 
refused  to  go  farther,  find  insisted  that  with  or 
without  me  they  would  go  back  to  camp.  They 
^'alued  their  lives,  they  told  me — of  what  use  would 
be  the  treasure  found  if  they  died  finding  it?  They 
had  had  their  warning — they  would  obey.  Ah,  no ! 
M'sieur  was  mistaken,  and  also  M'sieur  Bob.  It  was 
not  M'sieur  Bob  whom  they  had  seen — ^they  were 
certain.  They  could  tell  by  the  feeling  in  here — 
and  they  thumped  their  calico  shirt-fronts.  One  has 
that  feeling  only  for  such  things  as  are  not  of 
this  world.  And  again  Bob's  great  laugh  rang  into 
the  forest,  but  to  my  mind  the  development  was  not 
funny.  He  and  I  could  indeed  go  on  alone,  but 
with  great  discomfort,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  do 
it.  However,  the  mutineers,  while  respectful,  were 
firm,  and  at  last  I  gave  in. 

"Go  back,  then,  you  cowards,"  I  said  angrily, 
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"and  M'sieur  Bob  and  I  will  go  on  alone,  and  if 
anything  is  found  you  will  have  not  a  cent  of  it. 
M'sieur  Bob  and  I  will  go  alone,"  I  repeated. 

Josef  Cortral's  eyes  lifted  to  mine  with  a  flash. 
"But  no,  M'sieur.  I  go  with  the  messieurs." 

It  was  settled  so,  and  we  shipped  the  scared 
wretches  on  the  back  trail  with  one  canoe,  and  Bob, 
Josef  and  myself,  glad  in  a  way  to  be  rid  of  their 
unwilling  service,  started  down  the  Ghost  River  for 
treasure-trove.  It  was  a  windy,  bright  August 
morning  and  the  little  river,  frilled  here  and  there 
with  tossing  grasses,  here  and  there  set  in  a  jewelled 
border  of  pink  gray  rocks,  rippled  and  sparkled. 
Down,  down  floated  the  canoe,  slipping  through 
lesser  rapids,  carried  on  JosePs  wet  head  through 
fringing  forests  around  the  greater.  Till  at  last, 
from  far  away,  the  boom  of  a  mass  of  water  pressed 
against  our  ears.  Josef  turned  and  gave  me  a  look 
of  significance. 

"It  is  the  great  white  fall  one  hears,  M'sieur." 

But  our  journey  lay  beyond.  There  might  be 

other  white  falls   on   the  Ghost  River — we  must 

identify  this  one  by  the  mountains  below  it.  With 
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the  throbbing  roar  of  the  falling  water  shutting 
out  the  world  like  a  curtain  of  sound,  we  portaged 
around  the  cataract  and  stood  below  to  wonder  at 
it.  The  foaming  sheet  was  like  nothing  so  much 
as  a  blanket  of  white  flannel  moving  slowly  down- 
ward, fringed  at  its  end,  for  at  the  lower  edge  the 
water  broke  into  a  rampart  of  rocks,  and  a  tumble 
of  yellow  foam  finished  it. 

"M'sieur,"  Josef  spoke,  "it  is  this  that  must 
be  the  fall  of  Corte  Real.  On  this  river  there  are 
no  more  as  high.  There  is  but  one  half  as  high  and 
that  one,  M'sieur,  is  not  white." 

Still  down  we  went,  for  I  must  see  the  mountains 
before  believing,  and  suddenly,  around  a  turn,  I 
saw  them.  Like  the  remnant  of  a  castle  the  tower 
stood  up  gray  and  square,  and  across  from  it 
sloped  to  the  stream  the  curve  of  an  elephant's 
trunk  drawn  in  granite,  unmistakable.  The  flap  of 
the  ear  was  a  ledge  that  zigzagged  down ;  the  small 
eye  was  a  black  cavern;  the  likeness  must  have 
struck  the  dullest,  the  least  prepared  imagination. 

And  all  at  once  we  ran  into  the  echo,  for  as 
Bob's  laugh  broke  out  it  was  sent  back  like  a 
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blow  from  the  hanging  cliffs,  and  a  rock  opposite 
caught  it,  and  we  drifted  astonished,  confounded, 
to  hear  the  spirits  of  the  mountains  mock  us  again 
and  again  in  familiar  tones.  It  was  so  swift,  so 
violent,  so  insulting  that  I  could  understand  V^ 
zina's  horror  of  it.  I  had  no  love  for  this  echo. 

We  turned  and  followed  back  our  bubbling 
wake  up  the  black  waterway  which  the  fugitives 
had  taken  four  hundred  years  before  us,  and  as 
we  climbed  the  steep  ascent  around  the  fall,  Josefs 
figure  leading  us,  capped  with  the  canoe,  was  like  a 
giant  mushroom  which  slid  through  sifting  sun 
and  shifting  shadow  of  the  ever-opening  gateway 
of  the  woods.  Then  we  searched.  T^'Ii  the  sun  had 
marched  past  the  south  we  searched  for  a  rock  of 
proper  size  which  had  a  hole  in  its  top.  The  beaver 
dam  spoken  of  in  the  paper  was  gone,  probably 
centuripfi  before,  so  we  were  short  one  landmark. 
We  searched  till  at  last  our  hunger  for  adventure 
went  down  before  the  sudden  hunger  for  food,  and 
we  camped  for  lunch  where  we  happened  to  be,  on 
an  island  which  lay  in  a  widening  of  the  river, 
where  the  river  placed  at  being  a  Ibke  about  the 
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little  land.  We  had  scurried  over  it,  looking  as 
ererywhere  for  the  hollow,  but  with  no  success,  and 
at  last  Josef  set  composedly  to  work  to  build  the 
fire  and  to  cook  the  trout  which  we  had  just  taken. 

Bob  surveyed  tne  landscape  at  his  lordliest,  legs 
wide,  hands  in  trousers  pockets,  lips  drawn  to  a 
contemplative  whistle.  "It's  an  ideal  place  for  a 
last  stand,"  he  remarked  as  one  who  made  last 
stands  a  specialty.  "You  could  watch  all  around 
and  the  savages  couldn't  shoot  at  you  from  the 
mainland — it's  too  far.  If  I'd  been  G.  Corte  Real 
I'd  have  picked  this  place.  If  only  there  was  a  hole  in 
the  silly  old  rock  we  would  be  O.K.,"  he  ruminated. 
"But  instead  of  a  hole  there's  a  heap  of  stones." 

Suddenly  he  was  off  like  a  goat,  scrambling  up 
the  steep  side  of  the  island,  while  I,  having  only 
one  guide,  settled  myself  to  help  Josef  get  lunch. 
There  was  a  long  cessation  of  bulletins  from  Bob 
and  I  forgot  him  in  the  immediate  interest,  but 
suddenly  I  heard  a  shout  and  he  came  rushing  pell- 
mell,  scattering  stones  as  he  fell  upon  us. 

"Walter!  Tve  found  it— it's  up  there!  Brace — 
hustle!"  and  he  had  me  by  the  arm. 
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"Calm  yourself.  Bob.  Don't  let  your  feelings 
get  you  by  the  throat,"  I  said,  and  I  turned  the 
potatoes  with  a  spoon.  "What  have  you  found— 
the  treasure?" 

Bob's  excitement  was  proof  against  sarcasm. 
"All  but,"  he  proclaimed.  "Cut  out  the  tea&ing, 
Walter,  please,  for  it's  really  important.  It's"— he 
made  a  dramatic  pause — "the  hole." 

"Have  you  found  a  holr'*'  I  inquired  and  shook 
salt  upon  the  cooking. 

"Not  a  hole— the  hole."  At  the  boy's  tone  I 
looked  up.  "Walter— I'm  serious,"  he  half  pleaded, 
half  commanded. 

It  came  to  leaving  the  potatoes.  With  lunch 
ready  for  human  destruction,  we  left  it  to  elemental 
ruin,  for  Bob's  eloquence  convinced  us  that  if  the 
hole  of  history  was  actually  just  above  us,  it  had 
awaited  us  already  a  long  time  and  we  could  in 
decency  keep  it  no  longer.  We  plunged  up  the 
bank.  It  was  as  Bob  had  said.  Five  minutes  re- 
moved every  doubt  as  we  tore  away  rock  after  rock 
of  the  dibris  which  had  disguised  the  depression 
of  which  Bob  had  divined  the  presence.  A  hollow 
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half  a«  high  as  a  man,  ten  feet  in  width,  lay  be- 
neath a  tangle  of  bushes,  and  already  the  boy  had 
chopped  away  underbrush  and  torn  away  stones 
enough  to  shadow  out  its  shape,  and  at  once  we 
burrowed  to  our  elbows  and  excavated.  ' 

So  that  at  three  o'clock  we  went  back  to  a  lunch 
which  must  be  rebuilt  from  the  foundation,  knowing 
that  we  were  on  the  very  scene  of  the  last  fight 
and  that  somewhere  close  to  us  had  been  hidden 
"the  treasure"  which  Corte  Real  had  "carried  for 
the  King."  Whether  any  part  of  it  might  still  be 
there  was  the  question  which  we  had  to  answer. 

We  hurried  again  to  our  problem,  and  in  half 
an  hour  I  was  well  discouraged,  for  the  vagueness 
of  the  work,  for  the  h~k  of  a  starting-point. 

"Under  this  rock  on  the  side  where  the  water 
foams  against  it  and  close  to  the  water's  edge," 
Corte  Real  had  written,  "is  a  deep  hollow  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  coffin.  In  this  we  have  set  the 
box,  and  lest  the  high  waters  of  spring  might  wash 
away  even  its  great  weight,  we  have  all  together  set 
on  it  a  stone  round  of  one  end  an.i  carven  of  the 
other." 
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These  were  our  directions;  explicit  enough  as 
we  i-eod  them  in  camp  on  Lac  Lumiire,  but  here  on 
the  spot  they  left  us  at  sea.  "The  side  where  the 
water  foams  against  it,"  was,  as  nearly  as  we  could 
place  it,  the  east  coast  of  the  island — a  zigzag 
broken  line  of  perhaps  an  eighth  of  a  mile.  This 
we  explored  again  and  again  fruitlessly.  The  whole 
island  was  a  jagged  rock,  about  whose  outskirts 
clustered  many  other  rocks  of  many  sizes.  There 
were  interstices  of  all  foims  between  them,  but  a 
hole  at  the  water's  edge  "of  the  size  and  shape  of 
a  coffin"  there  was  not. 

At  length  behind  the  spires  of  the  spruces  the 
sun  was  an  orange  ball ;  the  nearest  mountain  lifted 
a  black  hand  across  its  face  and  blotted  out  all 
but  a  fiery  eye;  the  sun  was  gone.  Hurriedly  we 
made  camp,  with  no  talk  now  of  the  treasure,  with 
our  high  hopes  burning  low,  with  a  weight  of  phys- 
ical weariness  holding  down  all  the  spring  of 
ambition.  There  might  be  treasure  or  there  might 
not;  there  certainly  was  hunger  and  thirst  and 
aching  of  muscles.  So  that  we  fell  into  our  blan- 
kets, three  tired  human  beings,  content  with  rest, 
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stretched  on  iweet-smelling  baliam ;  hushed  by  the 
drowsy  magic  of  firelight;  sung  to  sleep  by  the 
crackling  of  birch  logs ;  sentinelled  by  solemn  am- 
phitheatres, circling  far,  of  everlasting  hills. 

It  seemed  6ve  minutes  after  I  had  fallen  asleep 
that  I  was  aware  of  Bob,  who  crawled  out  of  his 
blankets,  knocking  over  my  rifle  as  he  came.  It  was 
this  noise  which  roused  me.  The  lad  bristled  with 
schemes  as  a  porcupine  with  quills,  and  I  grumbled 
inarticulately  at  him,  without  curiosity,  but  with 
plenty  of  irritation  at  being  disturbed.  Then  from 
under  the  lid  of  one  eyt.  I  saw  gray  dawn  creep 
in  mist  over  the  rim  of  a  dark  world  and  enter 
the  door  of  the  tent.  Josef  lifted  his  black 
head. 

"Qu'eit-ce  que  c'eit,  M'imur  Bobf"  he  demanded 
alertly,  and  the  boy  answered  in  a  low  voice. 

"Rien — rien  du  tout.  Gro  to  sleep,  Walter — it's 
B  "thing." 

"Don't  wake  up  the  camp  at  this  hour,"  I  com- 
plained, and  was  asleep  again. 

The  next  thing  I  knew  was  bright  sunshine 
which  dripped  goldenly  through  the  leafy  well  and 
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•pattered  all  over  the  tent.  There  was  a  lound, 
which  (eemed  to  have  brought  it.  The  sound  was 
my  brother's  voice.  He  spoke  my  name,  and  that 
was  all— quietly,  too,  yet  there  was  something  in 
the  tone  which  startled  me.  I  lifted  my  head  almost 
before  my  eyes  opened,  and  T  knew,  although  I 
did  not  look,  that  the  guide  had  waked  as  well. 
Bob,  in  a  parlous  state  as  to  costume,  stood  before 
us ;  his  face  shone,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  out  an 
extraordinary  thing. 

I  rubbed  my  eyes.  No,  I  was  not  dreaming;  the 
strange  object  persisted  in  its  incredible  form;  a 
ray  of  light  coming  through  a  hole  in  the  tent 
struck  a  red  flash  from  a  jewel;  the  curved  guard, 
the  grip  for  the  hand,  was  there,  the  long  shining 
blade — a  sword. 

With  a  leap  I  stood  staring  at  the  illogical  thing 
which  the  boy  held,  with  whidi  he  ripped  the  air 
in  swift  crescents.  Then  I  saw  that  the  blade  which 
shone  so  brilliantly  was  nothing  more  than  a  peeled 
birch  branch ;  but  it  was  fixed,  with  a  wad  of  bark, 
into  the  socket  of  a  sword  hilt,  a  hilt  set  with 
colored  stones. 
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"Bob,"  I  gasped,  and  rubbed  my  eyei  again, 
"Bob— what'i  that?  What's  that  thingF"  and  I 
heard  Jotef  whisper: 

"Mon  Dieul  Mon  Dieul" 

Bob  was  sobered  a  bit  with  the  greatness  of  his 
success,  for  he  stopped  swishing  the  blade  and 
spoke  low  and  slow:  "Walter,"  he  announced  sol- 
emnly, "it's  the  sword— it  is,  really.  It's  the  sword 
the  king  gave  to  Caspar  Corte  Real.  I  found  the 
hole  in  the  rock,  the  hole  like  a  coffin,  and  this 
was  in  it — I  don't  know  what  else — I  didn't  wait. 
I  thought  you'd  like  to  help  find  the  rest." 

The  boy  had  done  what  neither  of  two  grown 
men,  neither  the  man  trained  in  woodscraft  nor 
the  man  trained  in  evidence  had  done — ^he  had  used 
his  mind.  The  beaver-dam  of  which  Corte  Real  had 
spoken  was  gone;  with  its  going  the  water  of  the 
stream  must  have  lowered  certainly  inches,  per- 
haps feet;  the  coffin-shaped  hole  which  had  been 
at  the  river's  edge  must  now  be  well  above  it.  Bob, 
lying  awake  in  the  night,  had  so  worked  out  the 
problem,  and  at  crack  of  dawn  he  was  up  and  off 
to  verify  his  theory.  I  looked  at  the  boy  with  pride. 
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He  itood  before  ui  an  CMy  victor,  uiicoiitei<«us 
of  the  victory,  radiant  with  pleaiure,  young  enough 
to  play  at  a  tword  with  a  birch  branch,  old  enough 
to  UK  braini  and  energy  and  muscle  to  fight  a 
puzzle  to  a  finiih.  I  wai  conicioui  of  a  thrill  of 
satisfaction  at  the  thought  that  the  lad  was  bom 
to  arrive,  bom  with  the  power  und  the  wish  to 
make  that  one  effort  more  whidi  many  a  time  wins 
the  game. 

It  would  have  been  a  dramatic  picture  had  there 
been  an  audience  to  see,  far  in  the  wild  depths  of 
a  Canadian  forest,  two  men  in  toilets  of  the  has- 
tiest, facing  on  their  knees  the  rising  sun  and 
grasping  each,  as  if  it  were  part  of  his  orisons, 
a  leg  whose  upper  attachments  were  immersed  in 
earth.  The  opening  which  Bob  had  found  was 
mostly  covered.  Over  the  original  aperture  had 
fallen  a  large  rock  blocking  all  but  an  irregular 
space  of  'wo  feet,  and  taking  the  place,  as  a  lid 
to  the  treasure-trove,  of  the  original  stone,  "round 
at  one  end  and  carven  at  the  other."  This  other 
stone  we  believed  that  we  found  later  in  the  day, 
some  yards  downstream  where  ice  and  water  had 
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IV  '-lubtedly  carried  it.  So  that,  the  form  of  its 
covering  being  changed,  the  hiding-place  was  even 
blinder  than  it  had  a  right  to  be.  Blinder  but 
more  acceuible,  for  the  "carren"  (tone  mutt  have 
fitted  it  closely,  and  not  even  a  lithe  inake  of  a 
boy  could  have  wriggled  hii  way  ib,  which  ii  what 
Bob  had  done.  The  h6le  freed  from  underbnuh, 
he  had  plunged  down  head-foremoit,  gripping  be- 
hind him  with  prehensile  toes,  and  clawing  ahead 
of  him  in  the  darkness  until  his  hands  caught  the 
hilt  with  which  he  emerged. 

Now,  down  he  went  again,  in  spite  of  remon- 
strance, the  moment  we  reached  the  spot,  and  all 
that  Josef  and  I  could  do  was  to  hold  our  breath 
and  his  feet  till  he  saw  fit  to  cume  up,  this  time 
empty-handed.  The  sword  had  been  lodged  alone 
in  the  crevice  in  the  rocks ;  the  blade  had  rusted  quite 
away  in  the  cold  and  heat,  the  winter  and  summer 
of  still  years,  and  only  the  hilt,  which  was  of  gold, 
was  left. 

Breakfast  was  a  short  ceremony  that  morning, 
and  afterward  the  hours  flew  as  we  labored  with 
our  might  to  lift  the  great  stone.  At  last  with  a 
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■low  cTMh,  it  eicapcd  from  our  lever*  of  birch  and 
rolled  majeiticalljr  down,  and  sent  up  a  cloud  of 
spray  ai  it  fell  into  the  (tream.  The  coffln-ihaped 
hole  lay  open  before  ui ;  it  wai  ouri  to  unearth 
at  will  iti  aged  secret*. 

But  at  this  point  the  fairy-story  halted.  The 
glittering  promise  of  Bob's  initial  discovery  was 
largely  kept,  for  the  hilt  itself  seemed  tc  be  the 
main  salvage.  There  were  indeed  enough  signs, 
even  without  it,  that  lore  had  been  treasure-trove: 
there  was  a  copper  comer  of  charming  antique 
workmanship  from  the  box,  then;  were  heavy 
handles  of  the  same  metal  by  which  it  had  be«n 
carried;  but  the  layers  on  layers  of  gold  coins, 
the  bars  of  precious  metal,  the  heaps  of  diamonds 
and  rubies  which  we  looked  for  with  eyes  starting 
from  our  heads — these  were  not  there. 

If  ever  they  had  been  there,  and  I  believe,  in- 
deed, that  in  some  sort  they  must  have  been,  the 
ice  of  many  winters  and  high  waters  of  many 
springs,  indiiFerent  to  gold  and  jewels  as  to  sand 
and  pebbles,  had  long  ago  washed  them  away. 
Strewn,  perhaos,  among  the  stones  of  the  lonely 
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windings  of  the  unknown  river,  buried  in  the  soil 
of  its  remotest  shallows,  swept  long  a^o  down  to 
the  flenive,  the  broad  St.  Lawrence — who  could  tell 
now  where  might  be  the  treasure  of  Corte  Real? 
Silver  trout  flashed  scarlet  fins  over  bright  jewels, 
hoofs  of  caribou  slipped  on  bars  of  Indian  gold, 
nodding  ferns  clutched,  in  fresh  earthy  arms  coins 
of  old  Spain,  and  flaunted  emerald  flags  above  the 
secret.  Far  and  wide,  beyond  hope  of  finding  for- 
ever, the  treasure  was  lost. 

Yet  not  all  of  it  was  lost.  The  boy,  diving  here 
and  there  in  comers,  digging,  prodding,  suddenly 
caught  his  stick  in  a  shapeless  mass  deep  in  a 
crevice.  He  was  upon  it  instantly,  tooth  and  nail, 
and  soon  we  had  unearthed  and  pried  apart  a 
number  of  small  gold  coins.  We  separated  and 
scraped  and  cleaned  them  and  slid  them  through 
our  fingers  and  feasted  our  eyes  on  them,  Josefs 
shining  avariciously.  At  a  guess  I  believed  that  the 
whole,  the  money,  the  sword  hilt,  and  the  small 
jewels  wiu'i  which  it  was  set,  might  be  worth  four 
or  five  hundred  dollars. 

"And  you're  the  heir,  Josef,"  Bob  announced. 
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"You're  the  head  of  the  house  of  Corte  R«al,  and 
this  is  your  heritage." 

Josef  lifted  his  bright,  sharp  eyes  quickly  from 
their  contemplation  of  the  coins,  and  they  flashed 
doubt,  defiance,  question,  at  me.  I  had  already  con- 
sidered this  issue  of  the  discovery,  and  had  already 
rejoiced,  considering  it,  that  the  value  of  our  find 
was  no  greater.  About  the  laws  of  treasure-trove 
in  Canada  I  was  most  uncertain,  but  about  the 
ethical,  the  reasonable  right  in  a  matter  of  a  little 
jewehry  and  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  gold  I  felt 
clear  in  my  own  mind.  That  this  humble  French- 
man, for  so  he  was  practically,  was  the  collateral 
descendant  and  the  heir  of  the  old  soldier  who  had 
died  fighting  in  this  wild  place — of  this  I  was  sure; 
but  I  was  sure  also  that  I  could  not  prove  it.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  create  a  tempest  in  a  teapot,  to 
turn  the  search-light  of  the  law  on  this  small  dim 
spot  of  kgality  by  discussing  the  question.  I  could 
look  after  Jossf  and  his  treasure  and  not  bother 
anyone.  So  I  smiled  reassuringly. 

"M'sieur  Bob  is  right,  I  believe,  Josef.  It  isn't 
an  immense  fortune,  but  I  believe  that,  as  the 
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descendant  of  Alonzo  Corte  Real,  what  we  have 
found  should  be  yours." 

Josef  drew  a  long  breath,  and  his  hands  and 
shoulders  flew  into  quick,  exprc'^sive  French  ges- 
tures. "I  am  content,  M'sieur,"  he  said.  "I  believe 
well  also  that  M'sieur  is  right  and  that  he  is  very 
just.  I  have  been  a  'poor  man  always.  1  have 
worked  hard.  This" — ^he  touched  lightly  the  old- 
world  pieces  of  money  and  they  clinked  a  quick 
response  in  a  mellow,  metallic  voice — ^"this  will 
make  of  my  life  another  matter.  It  seems  much  to 
me,  M'sieur.  I  can  now  live  my  dream." 

The  man's  aquiline,  notable  face,  the  face  which 
had  come  down  to  him  from  men  who  had  done 
notable  things,  was  radiant,  and  Bob  and  I  were 
touched;  we  forbore  to  question  him  as  to  the 
"dream"  which  he  would  now  realize.  It  seemed  a 
bit  sacrilegious  to  open  the  door  unasked  on  a 
man's  secret  hopes.  We  felt  that  Josef  Corte  Real 
had  won  his  little  fortune  and  his  great,  old,  new 
name  rightfully,  by  the  courage  and  the  loyalty 
which  he  had  shown  beyond  his  class,  which 
hf'J  been  qualities  of  the  old  discoverer's  as 
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well,  and  which  it  was  good  to  see  had  not  been 
lost  in  the  shuffle  of  the  centuries.  We  hoped  and 
argued  from  this  finer  vein  of  him  that  the  un- 
known "drear-"  might  be  of  a  sort  to  lift  him  a 
step  higher,  toward  his  origin. 

I  took  the  coins  and  the  sword  hilt  and  the  rest 
to  New  York  and  realized  for  them  something  more 
than  Josef  could  have  gotten  in  Quebec.  The  hilt, 
with  its  jewels  intact,  he  r.Jowed  me  to  buy,  and 
it  hangs  now  on  my  library  wall,  my  proudest  pos- 
session. A  few  old  coins  also  Bob  and  I  bought 
from  the  lot  as  souvenirs,  and  I  sent  Josef  a  check 
for  the  whole  well  in  excess  of  my  first  surmise. 

Last  summer  when  I  wrote  to  Canada  for  guides 
I  specified  among  others  Josef  Cortral  or  Corte 
Real,  but  the  club  steward,  in  answering,  said  that 
Josef  was  no  longer  on  his  list.  Since  he  had  be- 
come rich — ^the  steward  said — he  had  moved  to 
Quebec,  and  had  gone  into  business  there.  He  gave 
me  his  street  and  number.  So  when  I  reached  the 
old  walled  city  I  strolled  down  from  the  heights 
of  the  Frontenac,  where  stood  once  the  Chateau 
of  St.  Louis,  and  wandered  about  in  a  tangle  of 
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steep,  antiquated  vays,  till  by  diligent  inquiry  I 
came  upon  the  place  I  looked  for.  As  I  turned  the 
comer,  a  sign  newer,  more  striking  than  its  fel- 
lows met  my  eye,  and  I  stood  transfixed.  The  heir 
of  the  old  Portuguese  had  indeed  come  into  his 
own,  and  had  realized  his  dream.  Opportunity  being 
given  by  the  high  gbds,  Josef  Corte  Real  showed 
the  high  gods  the  stuff  that  was  in  him.  The  sign 

read 

Gaspak  Cokte  Reai.'8  Son 
Cakes  and  Fastbies 

Which  was  stretching  the  family  history  a  bit 
sidewise,  perhaps,  but  which  at  least  demonstrated 
the  family  pride. 

And  suddenly  the  quaint  and  narrow  street,  with 
its  new  sign  so  full  of  comedy  and  of  pathos,  had 
faded,  and,  with  a  great  sense  of  the  futility  of 
life,  of  its  pitiful  waste  of  heroism,  its  mighty 
heedlessness  of  loyalty  and  devotion,  I  saw  a  vision. 
I  saw  a  little  river  in  a  lonely  forest,  a  little  river 
that  ran  down  singing  to  a  "great  white  fall."  I 
saw  set  in  the  rapids  a  "rock  irith  a  hole  in  the 
top";  in  that  feeble  fortification  I  saw  a  knot  of 
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hunted  men  standing  to  meet  a  savage  death  in  ' 
they  knew  not  what  wild  land,  they  knew  not  what 
leagues  from  home;  one  by  one  I  saw  them  fall, 
with  grim  faces  turned  to  an  alien  sky,  to  keep 
the  gold  already  stained  with  blood,  to  guard  the 
treasure  which  Caspar  Corte  Real  had  "carried  in 
his  ship  for  the  king." 
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COMMENT,  M'lieurf  But  no,  merci,  M'neur. 
I  do  not  need  a  chair,  if  M'sieur  pleases.  I  can  sit 
quite  comfortably  here  on  the  woodpile  back  of 
the  big  stove,  and  it  is  also  pleasantly  warm  here, 
for  there  is  a  little  current  of  air  which  enters  the 
camp  by  the  open  door — there — but  M'sieur  wishes 
the  door  open?  Trii  Wen,  M'tieur.  Also  it  is  con- 
venient to  light  my  pipe  from  time  to  time  with 
a  bit  of  the  burning  wood  from  the  fire.  But  yes, 
M'sieur,  I  can  hold  a  red-hot  coal  quite  easily  in 
the  palm  for  a  moment — v'Ut,  M'neur.  It  is  a  trick 
we  have,  we  others,  hahitanii.  Also  I  am  tough, 
me,  and  hard  and  strong. 

"What,  M'sieur?  ah,  yes,  the  story.  M'sieur 
wishes  me  to  tell  it  in  my  own  words,  and  he  will 
then  write  it  in  English,  following  as  closely  as 
might  be  after  my  speech?  But  that  is  a  drole  ot 
an  idea,  M'sieur — ^that  amuses  me.  Why  should 
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M'ticur  with  to  follow  my  language,  who  am  an 
ignorant  man,  and  know  only  the  ordinary  words 
of  the  French-Canadian  farmer?  More  intereiting, 
M'lieurP  It  ii  difficult  to  believe.  Yet  I  will  do  as 
M'lieur  wishes,  and  at  least  the  story  itself  is,  I 
believe  it  well,  of  interest.  For  there  is  no  man  in 
our  village  who  has  been'this  year  so  fortunate  and 
so  happy  as  I,  Bateese  Beauram^.  There  are  men 
in  the  great  cities,  no  doubt,  who  have  gained  more 
money — certainly  I  know  thot.  And  there  moy  be 
some  one  who  has  married  a  girl  as  pretty  and  as 
smart  as  Julie — my  wife — ^yet  that  I  must  doubt. 
But  for  us  others,  poor  people,  one  considers  that 
it  is  a  grand  fortune  which  has  fallen  to  me.  And 
also  there  is  no  one  who  will  deny — or  at  the  least 
he  will  not  deny  it  when  I  am  of  the  company — 
that  Julie  Gagnon  looks  finer  in  her  clothes  of 
Sunday,  and  works  harder  and  more  gayly  in  her 
cotton  dress  of  every  day,  than  any  girl  of  all 
Ste.  Anne.  Julie  herself  laughs  always  when  I  say 
that,  M'sicur,  but  yet  I  know  always  that  it  pleases 
her.  But  concerning  the  other,  the  wonderful  gift 
of  the  fat  M'sieur,  she  ('  ^es  not  laugh  concerning 
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that— di  no!  She  bccomei  very  lerious  and  her 
eyef,  which  are  extrenuly  Urge  and  black,  grow 
M  laucen  for  lize,  and  she  ihakei  her  head 
eameitly. 

"  'It  is  enchantment !  It  is  as  a  tale  of  the  fairies,' 
she  says  always. 

"It  is  because  of  an  idea  of  hers,  because  she 
is  set — 'tantU' — on  the  thought  that  it  should  be 
written  down  as  a  story  out  of  a  book,  that  I  am 
repeating  to  you,  M'sicur,  just  what  it  was  that 
happened.  Although  M'sicur  knows  well  already, 
it  being  M'sieur  Bob,  M'sieur's  young  brother,  who 
hindered  us  from  throwing  away  this  great  foi^ 
tune.  Yet  that  is  the  story,  and  I  go  too  fast.  If 
M'sieur  would  but  write  it  all  in  good  English 
of  his  own  manner  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
sound  much  better.  For  I  am  but  little  instructed, 
having  had  to  work  quite  hard  since  I  was  young, 
and  having  had,  so,  no  time  for  education.  And 
my  talk  is  that  of  a  humble  person,  and  I  know  no 
grand  words,  only  the  common  speech  of  the  Cana- 
dians. But  M'sieur  wishes  thot  I  should  repeat  to 
him  the  story  in  i  j  own  way — ^yes —  Oh,  I  un- 
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deritand  quite  well,  M'lieur !  It  is  alio  the  wiih  of 
Julie  that  it  ihould  be  written  down. 

"Shall  I  clow  the  camp  door  now,  M'lieur?  The 
September  wind  rummencef  to  be  cool  already — one 
iee«  that  by  the  yellow  birch  topi  which  thicken  on 
the  mountain  across  the  lake — there  has  been  frost 
these  three  nighti.  And  the  trout  are  coming  to  the 
'frayage' — tlie  spawning  bed  at  the  outlet.  I  saw 
great  ones  with  scarlet  fins  jumping  last  night  when 
I  paddled  down  to  look  at  my  bear  trap.  What, 
M'sieur?  Ah  yes  there  is  most  certainly  a  bear  who 
works  about  that  country,  but  if  we  catch  him — 
tienil — I  do  not  know.  It  is  difficult  to  tell — ^those 
old  fellows  are  very  wise  and  not  easily  caught. 
They  smell  a  trap  a  mile,  some  of  the  old  wise 
ones.  Yet  there  were  fresh  tracks,  of  two  days, 
within  an  acre  of  the  place.  I  have  good  hope  for 
bear  meat  in  camp,  M'sieur.  Also  to-morrow  we 
kill  a  caribou — M'sieur  and  I — and  M'sieur  Bob 
may  also  kill  if  he  wishes — tienil  We  can  eat  much 
meat,  we  others,  guides.  And  beyond  that  we  can 
send  a  ham  to  the  camp  of  M'sieur  the  Judge,  on 
the  Riviire  Orage.  They  miss  everything  in  that 
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camp,  one  knowi  well.  They  will  be  glad  to  get 
our  meat.  Yet,  a<  you  lay,  M'lieur,  it  it  quite  true 
that  we  have  not  killed  yet 

"Ah  yei— the  story!  I  will  put  thif  one  thick 
•tump  in  the  stove,  and  then  I  will  begin,  if  M'lieur 
is  quite  ready.  Ah !  Correct !  That  catches  well— it 
is  a  marvel  of  a  stove,  that.  It  would  bum  better, 
however,  if  the  door  were  closed.  Yes,  M'sieur,  I 
begin. 

"As  for  the  affair  of  the  fat  M'sieur  whose  life 
I  saved,  it  was  a  simple  thing.  It  was  merelj  that 
I  am  strong,  M'sieur,  strong  and  large.  It  is  for 
that  they  call  me  in  our  village  'Le  grand  Baieeie,' 
for  there  are  a  number  of  others  of  that  name — 
Baptiste— yet  it  is  I  who  am  the  biggest  and 
strongest — ^yes,  even  of  all  the  men  of  our  village. 
The  'Big  Bateese'— it  is  I.  So  that  the  tl.lng  which 
would  have  been  impossible  for  many  men  was  not 
difficult  for  me.  It  happened  in  this  way.  It  was 
in  the  month  of  June  when  the  fat  M'sieur,  whose 
name  I  am  not  capable  of  speaking — although  one 
says  well  that  it  is  a  name  known  in  the  United 
States  for  great  riches — came  to  our  club  with  an- 
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other  M'sieur  from  New  York.  I  was  engaged  by 
the  secretaire  of  the  club,  as  one  of  the  guides, 
and  it  was  me  whom  the  fat  M'sieur  chose  always 
to  go  with  him.  I  think  he  placed  a  confidence  in 
my  greatness  of  size  and  my  strength.  And  M'sieur 
will  see  that  it  was  fortunate  he  did  so. 

"It  was  a  cloudy  day — le  temps  cmivert — ^that 
day  there.  We  had  gone  a  little  distance  up  the 
Frying-pan  River — Riviere  i  la  Poele — and  the 
fish  were  jumping — ah  yes!  It  was  terrifying — 
efrayamt — M'sieur.  And  so  it  happened  that  the 
fat  M'sieur  became  excited  by  the  goodness  of  the 
fishing,  for  he  sent  a  line  well,  and  loved  it  much, 
and  he  took  many  trout  that  morning.  And  so  it 
happened  that  he  wished  to  walk  into  the  rapids, 
from  rock  to  rock,  casting  to  the  holes  which  he 
could  not  reach  from  shore.  And  I  gave  my  advice 
to  the  M'sieur  that  he  should  be  careful,  for  that  he 
was  very  awkward,  but  he,  being  excited,  grunted 
merely.  He  went,  but  I  stayed  on  the  bank,  and  as 
he  hooked  a  fish  he  conducted  it  toward  me  squat- 
ting on  the  bank  with  mj  pipe  in  my  mouth,  and 
I  unhooked  and  landed  all  the  fish  for  him  and 
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strung  them  on  a  strong  cioti,!;  •■-/■ch  I  had  cut. 
I  remember  well  that  I  counted  the  fish,  and  there 
were  twenty-three,  of  a  great  size.  Three  of  those 
fish  were  of  three  pounds  each,  and  one  without 
doubt  was  of  five.  It  was  all  that  there  is  of  aston- 
ishing. Therefore  the  M'sieur  was  content,  and 
became  careless,  and  v'l&!  Suddenly  he  had  lost 
balance  on  a  rock  covered  with  wet  moss,  and 
slippery,  and  he  fell  and  sUd  swiftly — like  that — 
into  the  deep  pool  beyond,  and  the  stream  swept 
him  into  the  rapids  which  were  there  large  and  of 
power.  But  most  fortunately  the  channel  took  a 
twist  toward  the  bank  where  I  was,  and  though  it 
was  deep  and  rough  yet  it  was  close  to  the  shore. 
"It  was  the  opportunity.  I  saw  that,  and  I  knew 
that  the  fat  M'sieur  could  not  swim,  and  that  he 
would  drown  to  a  charm  if  he  went  over  that  place 
into  the  next  pool.  So  I  sprang  quickly  to  that 
place  and  threw  myself  down,  and  thrust  out  my 
arm,  braced  strongly,  to  catch  the  M'sieur  as  he 
came.  What,  M'sieur?  But  yes,  it  was  difficult  to 
stop  him,  for  he  went  quick,  like  a  bateau  a  vapeur. 
Also  the  shore  at  that  place  was  a  steep  rock  of 
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four  feet  of  height,  descending  into  tbit  stream. 
Only  at  the  water's  edge  there  was  a  small  ledge, 
without  which  perhaps  even  I  could  not  have  saved 
the  M'sieur.  But  so  it  happened  that  I  shouted  to 
him  and  he  heard  me,  and  also  he  saw  my  hand 
stretched  toward  him,  and,  being  desirous  of  liv- 
ing, he  caught  at  it  ^nd  touched  it,  and  I  had 
him — but  yet  he  hung  in  the  water  in  an  uncertain 
manner,  for  there  is  no  man  alive  who  could  raise 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds — which  was 
the  weight  of  the  fat  M'sieur — at  arm's  length.  I 
could  not,  I — the  Big  Bateese. 

"But  he  saw  that  ledge-there,  and  he  reached 
it  with  his  foot.  Yet  he  was  weak  with  the  alarm 
and  the  knocking  of  the  rapids,  and  could  help  me 
but  little,  and  in  every  case  it  was  not  an  easy 
place,  so  that  at  the  end  he  was  about  to  slip  back 
from  lack  of  force,  when  v'lil  I  get  my  two  hands 
somehow  under  his  arms,  and  I  force  myself — but 
yes ! —  It  needed  all  there  was  of  strength — and  so, 
drawing  myself  back  upon  the  knees,  with  a  great 
strain  and  a  pull  and  an  effort  enormous  I  lift  that 
fat  M'sieur  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
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quite  up  that  bank  of  four  feet  of  highness.  Out, 
M'aieur,  he  was  heavy — pas  mal  petant.  But  I  was 
content  to  have  done  it.  It  is  a  good  feeling  to 
save  a  man's  life. 

"So  it  happened  that  the  fat  M'sieur  became  pale 
as  he  lay  breathing  forcibly  on  the  rocks;  even 
in  his  great  chin  he  was  pale,  and  he  puffed  when 
he  tried  to  talk,  and  he  could  not  talk  for  some 
minutes.  But  yet  he  had  a  kind  heart.  I  came  to 
know  that  later.  At  that  time  he  arose  and  laid 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  looked  at  me  as  the 
priest  looks  of  a  Sunday  at  the  mass.  It  was  a 
solemn  look. 

"  'Bateese,'  he  said,  'you  saved  my  life — ^I  will 
not  forget.' 

"Comment,  M'sieurf  Ah  yes,  he  spoke  in  French, 
but  a  drole  of  a  French — ^I  cannot  remember  the 
way  he  said  the  words,  but  it  was  a  strange  way. 
What  did  he  say  next,  M'sieur?  Ah!  that!  It  was 
English,  that  next,  yet  I  comprehended,  for  I  have 
heard  many  mestieurs  say  the  same. 

"  'Damn !'  the  fat  M'sieur  said.  'Damn  I  I'm 
wet.' 
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"And  as  quickly  as  might  be  we  descended  that 
river,  while  the  teeth  of  the  fat  M'sieur  rattled, 
and  we  returned  hurriedly  to  the  camp. 

"So  it  happened  that  he  said  nothing  more  of 
the  affair,  and  in  fact  I  thought  nothing  more  of 
it,  uc+i!  the  day  came  to  break  camp  and  to  go  out 
to  the  club.  Then,  a^  the  club-house,  the  M'sieur 
sent  for  me  to  his  room. 

"  'Bateese,'  he  asked,  'have  you  a  sweetheart?' 
"  'But  yes,  M'sieur,'  I  answered  him  gayly,  for 
I  was  hoping  to  see  Julie  Gagnon  the  next  morn- 
ing. 'In  truth  I  have  the  best  one  in  our  village.' 

"He  laughed  at  that,  and  said  'I  suppose  every 
man  of  you  thinks  the  same.'  Then  he  held  out  to 
me  a  small  p  ece  of  pink  paper.  'Give  that  to  her 
with  my  compliments,  and  tell  her  to  take  you  to 
the  theatre  when  you  go  to  Quebec  for  your  wed- 
ding trip.' 

"So  I  thanked  the  M'sieur  and  put  it  in  my 
pocket  and  thought  not  very  much  about  it  be- 
cause we  were  not  likely  to  spend  money  to  go  to 
Quebec  for  a  wedding  journey.  Only  I  kept  it  for 
Julie  Gagnon  because  the  fat  M'sieur  had  sent  it 
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to  her.  It  was,  I  supposed,  a  ticket  of  some  sort 
to  a  theatre  in  Quebec,  but  not  being  very  well 
instructed,  as  I  have  said  to  M'sieur,  I  cannot 
read  even  the  French  without  trouble,  and  this  was 
printed  in  English. 

"The  next  day  after  that  I  remember,  for  I 
debarked  from  the  train  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing at  the  station  of  Loup  Garou,  and  I  walked  ten 
miles  to  our  village  of  Ste.  Anne  in  less  than  two 
hours,  so  much  was  I  in  a  hurry  to  see  Julie  Gag- 
non.  And  so  it  happened  that  by  good  luck  I  found 
her  alone  in  the  kitchen  of  her  father's  house,  and 
ironing  clothes,  which  a  girl  looks  very  nice  doing, 
M'sieur,  if  she  be  a  pretty  girl,  like  Julie.  She 
dropped  the  flat-iron  on  the  floor  with  a  great  bang 
when  she  saw  me  through  the  window,  and  M'sieur 
would  not  be  interested  to  know  what  happened 
next,  though  to  me  it  was  interesting — but  yes! 
And  after  some  time,  it  happened  that  I  put  a 
hand  in  my  pocket,  and  there  I  felt  the  pink  paper 
of  the  fat  M'sieur,  and  I  gave  it  to  her. 

"  'What  is  it?'  she  asked  me,  and  she  looked  at 
it  after  a  drole  of  a  fashion  she  has,  with  her  eye- 
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brows  drawn  together  and  her  mouth  so  puckered 
that  it  seems  reasonable  to  kiss  it. 

"I  said,  as  I  believed,  that  it  was  a  ticket  to  a 
theatre  in  Quebec. 

"  'Oh !'  said  Julie,  and  she  doubled  it  up  length- 
wise and  turned  over  the  comers,  and  pretended  to 
make  a  collar  of  it  around  my  neck,  and  laughed 
at  me  because  the  points  came  but  to  my  ears.  'It 
is  too  small  for  the  monster,'  said  Julie.  'What  art 
thou  so  big  for  then — ^Big  Bateesep'  and  she  made 
a  cravat  of  it,  par  exemple,  and  played  many 
foolish  tricks,  which  were  all,  however,  M'sieur, 
pleasant,  because  of  her  manner  of  doing  them, 

"But  I  said,  'Put  it  away,  Julie.  Who  knows  but 
we  shall  go  on  a  grand  wedding  trip  to  Quebec 
and  want  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  our  pink  paper.' 

"  'Who  knows !'  Julie  answered  pertly.  'And  who 
knows  but  it  will  rain  silver  dollars  down  our 
chimney  some  evening !' 

"However  I  persuaded  her  that  it  was  best  to 

keep  it,  and  she  is,  moreover,  thrifty,  and  saves 

everything  that  may  be  of  use,  and  so  she  went 

into  the  next  room  and  I  saw  her  myself  put  it 
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into  the  part  which  was  hers  of  the  great  chest 
of  drawers  which  she  shared  with  her  sisters.  But 
as  she  came  back  she  sighed  a  little,  and  she  said : 

"  'A  theatre  ticket,  Batcese !  And  it  would  have 
been  quite  easy,  without  doubt,  for  that  fat,  rich 
M'sieur  to  give  us  five  dollars,  or  even  ten,  which 
would  have  gone  far  toward  the  house-furnishing.' 

"For  the  M'sieur  knows  well  that  Julie  and  I 
had  to  wait  long  for  our  marrying,  because  of  the 
want  of  money.  For  my  father  died  when  I  was 
of  sixteen  years,  and  there  were  many  brothers  and 
sisters  younger,  and  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
be  in  a  manner  a  father  to  the  others,  and  gain 
money  to  help  my  mother  bring  up  the  family.  So 
that,  at  this  time  a  year  ago,  while  several  of  them 
were  grown  and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
yet  there  were  two  or  three  still  quite  young,  and 
I  had  not  been  able,  although  I  worked  hard,  to 
save  more  than  a  little  toward  setting  up  a  house 
of  my  own.  And  Julie  and  I  had  been  fiance  dur- 
ing a  long  time  already,  and  she  had  twenty  years 
and  I  twenty-three,  which  M'sieur  knows  is  quite 
old  to  marry.  So  that  it  was  a  trouble  to  us  that 
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we  ihould  have  to  wait  still  longer.  Yet  Julie  loved 
me  enough  so  that  she  would  wait,  although  both 
Jean  Labrie  and  Alexandre  Beaupr£  wished  to 
marry  her.  One  sees,  M'sieur,  what  sort  of  a  girl 
it  is — Julie  Gagnon. 

"What,  M'sieur?  But  yes,  as  to  the  pink  paper 
of  the  fat  M'sieur.  My  wife — ^which  she  is  now — 
put  it  away  then,  and  both  of  us  forgot  all  about 
it,  so  that  we  did  not  speak  of  it  during  months. 
And  it  came  winter,  the  time  of  Christmas — Noel. 
And  immediately  after  the  fete  de  Noel  it  was  ar- 
ranged, as  M'sieur  knows  well,  that  I  was  to  go 
as  one  of  the  guides  with  M'sieur  Bob  and  his 
comrades,  the  six  young  me$tieur$,  and  also  the 
cousin  of  M'sieur  and  of  M'sieur  Bob — an  elderly 
person  of  thirty  years,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
boys.  And  it  so  happened  that  this  M'sieur — ^whom 
we  called  M'sieur  Cliarles,  wished  extremely  to  see 
our  village,  and  the  way  of  living  of  the  habUcmii, 
which  it  seems  is  different  from  the  way  people  live 
in  the  cities  of  the  States.  And  so  I  was  glad  to 
ask  them  to  come  to  our  house  for  a  night  and  a 
day,  for  I  knew  that  I  could  send  my  four  young 
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brothers — who  slept  in  thr  bi^  chamber  upstairs 
— to  my  uncle's  housr,  end  give  that  room  to 
M'sieur  Charles  and  M'sleur  Bob.  And  so  it  hap- 
pened that  they  came,  and  their  coming  brought 
great  good  luck  to  Julie  and  me,  as  M'sieur  knows 
and  as  I  will  tell. 

"For  Julie  Gagnon  had  heard  me  talk  always 
of  M'sieur  Bob  and  she  wished  much  to  see  him, 
and  so  it  happened  that  in  the  evening  after  the 
arrival  I  took  him  to  make  a  visit  at  the  house  of 
Henri  Gagnon,  her  father.  And  as  we  went  along 
the  street — where  the  path  was  well  beaten,  so  that 
we  did  not  need  our  snowshoes — I  saw  at  all  the 
windows  the  children,  yes  and  the  grown  persons 
too,  with  their  noses  against  the  panes,  to  see  pass- 
ing the  young  M'sieur  of  whom  one  had  heard. 
But  M'sieur  Bob  did  not  notice,  not  he.  He  was 
talking  with  me  of  the  hunting,  and  he  had  no 
other  thou^t.  Julie  knew  of  our  coming,  and  the 
kitchen  was  all  bright  and  in  order,  with  a  great 
fire  in  the  stove,  and  all  the  little  boys  had  been 
put  to  bed,  for  the  youngest  are  all  boys,  chez  let 
Gagnons,  and  Julie's  father  and  mother  and  her 
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three  next  siatcn  and  henclf  were  all  that  there  were 
present.  And  after  the  pire  and  viire  Gagrwn  had 
greeted  us  heartily  they  went  up  the  ladder  to  bed, 
so  as  to  leave  more  room  for  our  visit.  And  the 
three  little  sisters  crowded  togetherbehind  the  stove, 
and  watched  with  great  eyes  the  grand  young 
M'sieur,  so  tall  and  io  handsome,  and  wearing  such 
beautiful  new  clothes.  But  M'sieur  Bob  did  not 
know  that  they  watched  him,  for  as  M'sieur  knows 
well  he  does  not  think  about  himself,  but  only  of 
that  which  is  happening. 

"He  talked  quite  freely  to  Julie  and  the  younger 
ones,  as  if  he  were  one  of  us,  and  he  spoke  the 
French  as  he  can  when  he  chooses,  like  us  other 
habitanti.  So  that  the  girls  were  enchanted  and 
bewildered  at  him,  that  he  should  be  sc  grand  and 
yet  so  simple,  and  they  felt  honored,  as  I  did  also, 
that  he  should  be  at  their  house.  So  the  sisters  sang 
some  of  our  old  songs  to  entertain  him,  which  the 
grandfathers  brought  from  France  a  hundred  years 
ago — two  hundred  perhaps — who  knows?  They 
sang  'A  VScole  du  Roi,'  which  M'sieur  knows  is  a 
fine  song;  also  'Venez  ce  ttm  vout  vous  amiuer,' 
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which  ia  very  gay;  and  of  course  they  Rang  'A 
la  claire  fontaine' ;  and  then  I  sang  a  very  old  song 
ot  Noel: 

"'Je  tau  ce  queje  doufain 
Toul  lejour  de  Noi'l ; 
Cat  alter  vou  mon  pert,  ma  mire, 
Autn  tout  met  parenti, 

Anuremeni ! 
Je  tauraU  dant  la  mrmoire  longtempt! 
Je  faurau  daiu  la  mcmoire 
Longtempt ! ' 

"Has  M'sieur  heard  that  one?  It  is  my  favorite. 
The  air  runs  like  this — 

"'Tieru!  Le  voild,  mon  enfant — 
Ton  pere  mr  la  neige 
En  Irotlanl  I ' 

"Comment,  M'tieurf  But  yes — that  is  true — I 
must  tell  the  story  first,  and  after  that  I  will  sing 
it  all  for  M'sieur.  But  in  any  case  I  sang.  And  also 
M'sieur  Bob,  who  does  not  know  music,  no,  not  at 
all,  essayed  to  sing  'Quand  le  canot  vole'  for  Julie, 
and  made  much  laughter  for  us  all,  himself  also. 
And  then  Julie  laid  down  the  strips  of  linen  for 
the  purpose,  on  the  kitchen  floor,  and  gave  me  a 
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broom,  and  I  danced  for  M'lieur  the  old  iword 
dance  of  France;  only  in  there  dayi,  ai  one  hai 
no  swords,  one  uses  broomsticks.  And  also  M'sieur 
Bob,  who  will  try  everything  and  who  is  full  of 
fun — M'sicur  knows  how  M'sieur  Bob  has  the  spirit 
for  everything — yes?  Then  M'sicur  Bob  essayed 
also  to  do  the  sword  dance,  and  fell  across  the 
broomstick  with  a  great  crash  and  almost  knocked 
the  stove  over,  so  that  pire  Gagnon  put  his  head 
down  the  ladder  in  his  night-cap  and  demanded 

"  'Qu'avez-voui,  met  enfawtiV 

"Which  is  severe  from  pire  Gagnon,  who  is  all 
that  there  is  of  the  most  gentle.  And  we  laughed 
so  that  we  coughed — it  was  a  wonderful  even- 
ing, that  evening,  M'sieur.  Julie  insists  yet  that 
there  is  a  dent  in  the  kitchen  floor  where  M'sieur 
Bob  fell,  for  he  is  tall  and  large  for  a  boy— 
almost  as  tall  as  I,  though  of  course  not  so 
broad  nor  so  deep  in  the  shoulders  at  present. 
But  in  any  case  we  were  so  tired  out  from  laughing 
at  the  sword  dance  of  M'sieur  Bob  that  we  were 
glad  enough  to  sit  still  for  a  little,  and  so  it  hap- 
pened that  we  fell  to  talking  about  the  woods,  and 
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M'sieur  Bob  told  Julie  many  ■toriei  of  our  hunt- 
ing, and  he  made  me  out  a  great  hunter  and  very 
itrong,  which  of  courte  he  did  to  pleaie  Julie — 
though  yet  it  u  quite  true  that  I  am  capable,  ai 
M'lieur  knowi,  and  I  am  alao— aa  all  the  world 
agrees,  the  itrongeit  guide  in  the  club— or  in  many 
clubs.  So  that  Julie  became  boastful,  because  of  my 
strength,  and  asked  M'sieur  Dob  if  he  had  heard 
of  my  saving  of  the  fat  M'sieur.  Of  course  M'sieur 
Bob  had  heard,  for  one  has  talked  much  of  thnt  in 
the  club,  being  a  thing  which  roost  men  could  not 
have  done,  but  yet  he  wished  to  speak  more  of  it. 
And  so  it  happened  that  she  told  him  of  the  theatre 
ticket,  the  pink  paper,  which  the  fat  M'sieur  had 
sent  to  her  as  a  thank  offering  for  the  saving  of 
his  life. 

"  'A  theatre  ticket  P  M'sieur  Bob  said.  'It  is  the 
queerest  thing  I  have  heard  in  all  my  life.  It  is 
impossible  he  can  have  given  you  a  theatre  ticket, 
Bateese !' 

"  'Mais  oai,  M'tieur,'  I  answered  him  with  re- 
spect, yet  I  was  quite  certain.  'The  M'siflur  said  it 
was  to  take  us  to  the  theatre.  It  is  a  piece  of  pink 
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paper,  par  exemple,  about  so  long' — and  I  meas- 
ured with  my  fingers  the  length  of  six  inches— 'and 
about  so  wide' — and  I  measured  again  two  or  three 
inches. 

"  'Why,  it's  a  check,  Bateese,'  said  M'sieur  Bob, 
and  he  grew  very  interested,  and  kicked  his  legs, 
as  M'sieur  knows  is  tie  way  of  M'sieur  Bob  when 
interested,  he  being  still  very  young. 

"But  I  laughed  at  that  idea.  'Ah  no!  M'sieur 
Bob,'  I  said  firmly.  'I  know  a  check  well,  for  M. 
Legros,  for  whom  I  worked  in  the  lumber  camp 
last  year,  paid  me  for  my  work  with  checks,  three 
times.  So  I  know  a  check  -juite  well,  and  this  is 
not  one.  A  check  is  blue,  par  exemple,  and  this 
is  of  a  bright  pink — covlear  de  rote.' 

"And  at  that  M'sieur  Bob,  to  my  surprise, 
jumped  up  and  swung  one  of  his  legs  quite  over 
my  head,  and  danced  with  wildness  about  the 
kitchen,  and  shouted  also,  and  laughed  his  great 
laugh  which  one  hears  two  miles  across  water. 
"•Ha— ha!  Ha— Aa/' 

"Like  that — M'sieur  remembers  that  laugh?  And 
Julie  and  her  three  sisters  and  I  all  stared  at  him, 
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astonished,  for  we  did  not  understand.  But  in  a 
minute 

"  'Bring  it  to  me!  Show  it  to  me!*  M'sieur  Bob 
ordered  like  a  general,  and  all  the  girls  sprang  to 
their  feet,  and  my  Julie  flew  into  the  bedroom  and 
to  the  big  chest  of  drawers,  and  in  a  moment  I 
heard  her  call. 

"  'Hast  thou  been  in  my  things  then,  thou  p'tite 
Marief" 

"And  the  p'tite  Marie,  who  is  ever  doing  what 
she  should  not,  jumped  as  if  a  pin  had  stuck  into 
her.  'What  hast  thou,  Julie.'  It  is  always  I  who 
am  accused,  whatever  is  lacking.  Why  should  I 
have  taken  thy  paper?' 

"  'But  it  is  gone,'  said  Julie.  "The  little  pink 
paper  is  gone.' 

"  'A-ah !'  said  Marie  thoughtfully — ^'that  mis- 
erable bit  of  paper-there?  I  saw  that — tiem!  It 
may  be  that  I  took  that  paper!' 

"  *I  knew  it,'  said  Julie,  and  M'sieur  Bob  laughed 
again  his  great  laugh  of  'Ha — ha !' 

"  'P'tite  Marie  is  guilty,'  he  said.  'Where  is  the 
paper,  Marie?  Quick!  Find  it!' 
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"But  Marie  stood  with  her  finger  on  her  Mps, 
considering.  'Did  I  throw  it  out  again?  Did  I  burn 
it?  It  was  a  long  time— two  days  ago.  But  no!  I 
think  that  I  took  it  to  roll  up  the  hair  pins  which 
my  uncle  Gaspard  brought  me  from  Loup  Garou, 
to  keep  the  dust  from  them.  But  yes!'  And  she  flew 
after  Julie  into  the  bedroom. 

"In  a  moment  the  two  came  back  together,  and 
in  Julie's  hand  was  the  paper  which  I  knew  at  once 
to  be  that  of  the  fat  M'sieur,  only  it  looked  now 
quite  wrinkled  and  old,  having  been  rolled  around 
hair  pins,  and  having  holes  of  pins  in  it  which  had 
been  put  in  to  keep  it  together.  So  that  it  was  a 
wretched  enough  looking  pink  paper,  when  Julie 
gave  it  to  M'sieur  Bob.  But  the  young  M'sieur 
took  it  with  the  air  of  a  great  lord  which  he  has  at 
times,  and  he  stood  with  his  legs  far  apart  and 
frowned  as  he  regarded  it.  Then,  quite  suddenly, 
the  frown  was  gone  and  he  was  waving  the  little 
paper  like  a   crazy   man,  and   the   legs  of  that 
young  M'sieur  kicked  also  as  I  have  seen  no  other 
legs  kick,  no,  not  in  my  life.  It  is  always  the  legs 
of  M'sieur  Bob  by  which  he  expresses  his  joy  at 
the  first.  3^,^ 
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"  'Hooray !  Hooray !  Hooray !'  he  shouted,  which 
M'gieur  knows  is  the  American  for  'Trit  bienP 

"And  by  that  I  knew  that  the  little  paper  held 
good  luck  for  us,  and  I  was  glad,  even  before 
M'sieur  Bob  explained.  And  when  he  explained  it 
took  me  a  long  time  to  believe  it  and  I  was  also 
obliged  to  go  and  search  the  schoolmaster,  who 
knows  English,  to  hear  him  say  that  it  was  indeed 
true.  It  seemed  a  thing  much  too  wonderful  to  be 
possible — as  Julie  my  wife  says,  it  was  in  fact 
like  a  conte  de  fie.  Yet  it  was  true,  M'sieur,  that 
the  little  pink  paper  which  I  had  believed  a  ticket 
for  the  theatre  and  which  Julie  and  I  had  consid- 
ered of  no  importance,  was  indeed  a  check,  and,  in 
fact,  a  check  for  a  thousand  dollars.  So  that  sud- 
denly all  things  were  made  quite  easy  for  me  and 
I  could  give  money  to  my  mother  for  the  family, 
and  Julie  and  I  were  married  very  soon. 

"I  think  that  is  all,  M'sieur.  I  have  told  the  story 
as  I  am  capable,  which  is  not  much.  It  would  be 
far  better,  to  my  thought,  if  M'sieur  would  put 
it  into  grand,  large  words — English  words,  that 
would  sound  like  the  words  of  a  book  and  that 
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only  a  few  people  could  understand.  For  my  words, 
they  are  too  simple  to  be  much— aU  the  world  can 
understand  what  I  say,  being  only  a  poor  habitant. 
and  not  instructed.  Yet  of  course  it  is  as  M'sieur 
says — but  it  is  curious. 

"What,  M'sieur?  But  no,  certainly.  It  has  not 
tired  me.  It  is  not  worit  to  talk.  When  we  go  off 
on  a  hunt  to-morrow,  that  wiU  be  work,  par  ex- 
emp'-,  for  we  shall  walk  many  miles  to  that  Uttle 
lake  of  which  I  have  told  M'sieur.  And  no  white 
man  has  ever  been  there— not  even  I,  for  it  was  the 
savage,  Joe  V^ro,  who  told  me  of  it,  and  when  we 
get  there,  M'sieur  will  have  a  shot— ah  yes,  surely. 
There  is  no  doubt.  And  by  to-morrow  at  this  time 
we  wi'l  be  returning  to  the  camp  with  a  large  cari- 
bou. Ah  yes! 

"I  must  not  detain  M'sieur  longer.  I  have  done 
as  Julie  wished,  and  the  story  is  told,  and  M'sieur 
has  been  of  a  kindness.  Shall  I  put  more  wood  on 
the  fire,  M'sieur?  No?  Merci,  miOe  fma,  M'tieur. 
Merci.  Bonioir,  M'tieur." 
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THE   WAT   OF   RAPPIKEM 

Set  in  green  hills,  yellow-flecked  where  the  biroh 
tops  were  turning,  half  of  the  lake  swam  in  after- 
noon sunshine.  The  other  half,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
shore,  lay  cool  and  brown,  and  in  the  blacker  depths 
trout  were  beginning  to  jump.  The  great  god  Pan 
leaned  on  his  paddle  by  the  dock  and  watched  smil- 
ingly, as  I  turned  the  leaves  of  my  fly-book,  from 
blue,  sparkling  eyes.  Damp  hair  lay  in  classic  rings 
on  his  forehead;  his  muscles  were  full  of  wild 
grace;  he  was  very  beautiful,  and  in  his  vague, 
greasy  clothes,  very  heathen.  He  was  a  French- 
Canadian  guide,  my  great  god  Pan,  and  his  name 
was  Godin.  I  called  him  Pan  because  he  took  me 
fishing  "down  in  the  reeds  by  the  river,"  and  be- 
cause he  looked  the  part.  He  had  never  heard  of 
the  god,  and  would  highly  have  disapproved  of  so 
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shiftless  a  person.  When  the  flies  were  on  the  leader, 
and  flashing  steadily  through  air  to  water,  a  thread 
of  light  with  three  hints  of  color,  when  the  canoe 
crossed  with  its  qu'  -k,  even  heart-beats  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Riviere  Sauvage,  I  began  to  talk,  and  to 
make  Godin  talk.  We  both  spoke  French — Godin 
the  soft  Canadian  patoit,  I  what  will  pass  for 
Parisian  of  the  purest,  so  long  as  I  reproduce  it  in 
English. 

/. — Godin,  did  you  ever  hear  of  Izaak  Walton' 
Godin. — Madame  ? 

!■ — Of  Izaak  Walton.  He  was  a  fisherman. 
Godin. — There  was  a  monsieur  from  New  York, 
Madame,  of  a  name  that  resembles.  Val-tong?  Was 
the  monsieur  of  our  club? 

'• — ^  believe  not,  Godin.  But  he  was  a  famous 
fisherman,  and  wrote  a  book  about  fishing.  Every- 
one likes  to  read  it,  because  he  was  so  gentle  and 
so  happy. 

Godin.— Ah,  that!  It  is  a  great  thing,  Madame, 
to  be  happy.  It  is  what  is  of  the  most  impor- 
tant. 

/. — Yes.  Everyone  cannot  manage  it,  however, 
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Godin.— But  pardon,  Madame.  It  ii  generally 
the  case  that  one  can.  Certainly  I  do  not  mean  the 
very  mi»erable,  the  suffering.  Certainly  not.  But 
if  one  hai  health,  if  one  has  enough  work  and  gaini 
reasonably  of  money,  if  the  family  are  well  and  the 
beasts— with  a  little  of  fishing,  a  litOe  of  hunting, 
a  little  of  gayety  in  the  evening— one  should  then 
be  happy. 

'• — You  are  happy,  are  you,  Godin? 

Godm. — But  yes,  Madame.  Very  cirtoinly.  Why 

not?  I  have  my  house,  which  I  built  with  my  own 

hands,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  beautify  it.  I  have  the 

pig  and  my  wife  and  the  infants.  Fifty  acres  of 

land  I  have,  and  a  horse  and  two  cows,  and  a  very 

large,  fine  pig,  as  I  said,  which  I  shall  kill  for  the 

winter's  meat.  I  am  desirable  as  a  guide;  I  have 

of  work  in  the  season.  With  the  money  that  M'sieur 

will  pay  me  for  guiding,  I  shall  have  gained  two 

hundred  dollars  this  year.   It  is  not  bad,  with 

the  little  farm.  And  I  have  my  ambition.  I  have 

the  hope  to  be  made  next  year  gardien  of  the  club 

—that  is  three  hundred  dollars  tout  teul,  and  by 

the  trapping  I  can  gain  much  more. 
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/• — All  that,  Godin,  is  good ;  it  is  comfort,  but 
it  if  not  quite  happiness.  Do  you  never  wish  for 
something  that  is  not  duty,  but  only  pleasured 

Godin. — Cast  just  to  the  right,  ahead,  Madame. 
Vn  grot  jumped  where  one  sees  the  little  foam. 

The  dialogue  is  interrupted  while  I  cast,  hook, 
play  and  land  a  two-pound  trout.  Godin  holds  it 
up,  his  thumb  through  the  gills. 

Godin.— Tiem!  Not  bad  of  a  trout?  Madame  is 
skilful.  But  there  was  a  question,  a  little  argument. 
See  then,  Madame,  what  it  is  that  I  think.  The  hap- 
piness comes  not  always  when  one  searches,  when 
one  attempts  for  pleasure.  It  is  to  be  gay  out  of 
what  one  has,  to  make  a  little  fete  at  walking  to 
the  far  woods  fdV  the  chopping;  perhaps.  It  is  well 
a  small  thing,  Madame,  yet  my  wife  and  I  have 
been  more  content  with  the  drole  of  a  cow  that 
danced  a  big  dance  in  the  shed,  than  another  even- 
ing, when  we  wore  our  clothes  of  Sunday,  and  went 
out  to  supper  with  ♦he  cousins  of  the  school- 
mistress. Even  of  a  year  when  the  pig  died  and  we 
had  no  meat,  we  made  fun,  we  others,  by  the  pre- 
tending that  the  brown  of  the  patates  was  meat. 
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We  pretended  »o  all  winter  and  were  content.  I 
think,  indeed,  it  is  wiie  in  our  life  to  be  lil(e  the 
little  river  lA-bat.  One  cannot  deny  that  it  docs 
it«  beat  in  every  part.  It  is  gay  where  the  sands 
are  smooth  under  the  water  and  the  sun  shines 
thrr.dgh  it.  Oh  yes!  and  it  is  of  a  good  coolness 
in  the  shadows  near  the  logs  of  the  shore.  But  one 
sees  easily  that  it  laughs  most  in  the  rapids,  where 
the  rocks  are  thick.  Is  it  not  true,  Madame? 

The  Indian  River — the  "Riviire  Sauvagc" — 
creeping  out  from  its  long  journey  through  the 
hush  of  forest  silences,  lay  above  us  in  a  patch  of 
sunshine  between  the  heavenward  points  of  thick- 
set spruces,  and  from  the  rift  twenty  feet  away  a 
sudden  fall  of  water  rippled  out  to  the  god  Pan's 
bright  little  heathen  sermon  a  musical  "Amen." 


There  was  the  smoke  of  a  camp-fire  and  the 
white  gleam  of  tents  from  the  far  hollow  of  a  bay 
on  our  lake  that  evening,  and  we  were  displeased. 
It  was  lur  theory  in  these  deep  woods  that  no 
one  lived  in  the  world  but  ourselves.  But  in  the 
morning,  behold!  it  was  Craig  Martin  and  his 
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party,  which  altered  everything.  No  one  grudges 
Craig  Martin  a  place  in  the  world,  not  even  in 
the  woodi.  That  afternoon  I  played  guide  to  hi* 
"Motuitur,"  and  paddled  him  in  my  birch-baric 
canoe,  for  fiihing.  Bccauae  he  could  have  had  a 
navy  of  canoet  if  it  lo  pleated  him,  it  leemed  to 
me  veiy  attractive  of  hl-n  to  admire  and  examine 
mine. 

Craig. — What'i  that  queer  name  you  call  it? 

/. — ^"Ouitouche."  That's  Montagnaii  Indian  for 
chub. 

Craig.— Ohi  "Ouitouche,"  is  it?  But  why  chub? 
Why  not  a  high-bred  fish?  Why  not  Ouananiche — 
or  Troutche? 

/. — ^Look  at  the  way  it  goes— do  you  see  that 
sidewise  wobble?  That's  exactly  the  way  a  chub 
swims.  And  no  hi^-bred  fish  was  ever  short  and 
squat  like  this  canoe.  It  has  no  lines  and  no  speed, 
and  it's  so  tippy  that  no  one  will  go  in  it  but 
Crodin  and  me — and  you.  But  it's  a  beautiful  piece 
of  bark,  and  I  like  it,  and  no  one  expects  anything 
of  it. 

Craig. — That's  a  great  point.  The  moment  you 
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get  advantagei  you  get  rcaponiibilitiei.  That*»  why 
I  come  into  the  woodi — to  eicape  my  reipomi- 
biliticf. 

/  —U*»  the  one  place  for  that,  i§n't  it?  I  iup- 
poee  everyone  feeli  it,  but  to  you  billionaire  people 
it  muit  be  like  splaihing  into  water  from  fire.  Aren't 
you  glad  to  miu  your  mail  every  morning? 

Craig.— Oh\  (Stretching  hii  aim*  acrosi  the 
gunwalea.) 

/.—Oh,  don't!  Oh,  do  be  careful— you'll  have 
Ui   over.   And   you   never   could   swim   in    tho»e 
boots. 
Craig. — Beg  pardon. 

Then  a  long  silence  while  Craig,  taking  up  hi* 
four-ounce  rod  in  his  three-pound  hands,  let  loose 
the  dancing  flies  on  their  stiff,  curly  snellg,  and 
with  a  skilful  side-cast  dipped  them  delicately  in 
water.  Then  was  heard  the  click  of  the  reel  and 
the  pleasant  antiphonal  whir  that  fishermen  love, 
as  he  let  out  more  and  more  line,  and  cast  each  time 
between. 

'• — K'»  »  bit  early  for  them  to  rise.  I  don't  see 
any  jumping.  But  you  might  cast  in  the  pool  there 
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beyond  the  old  log.  A  big  fellow  rose  there  the 
other  day.  Cast  carefully — a  long  line.  I  von't  put 
you  any  nearer  at  first. 

Ten  minutes  of  steady,  conscientious  fishing  with 
no  result. 

/. — Too  early,  I'm  sure.  I'll  paddle  down  the  lake 
and  back  again  for  half  a  mile.  Don't  tire  your 
wrist  casting  any  more  for  a  while. 

Craig  (with  a  smile). — My  wrist!  I'm  not  a  very 
delicate  flower,  my  lady,  if  I  am — if  I  have — ^if  I 
am  what  you  called  me. 

/. — What  I  called  you?  Oh,  a  billionaire! 

Craig. — I  made  up  my  mind  young  that  I'd  be 
as  strong  as  other  boys,  if  I  did  happen  to  be  rich. 
I  had  no  family,  only  a  lot  of  money,  so  I  had  to 
help  myself,  you  see.  It's  rather  a  drawback  to  a 
man — ^much  money.  If  you  aren't  careful  it  changes 
the  whole  perspective  of  life,  deadens  ambition,  kills 
simplicity,  takes  away  almost  every  sort  of  hap- 
piness. 

/, — ^Takes  away  happiness  P  I  don't  see  how  you 


Craig. — Why,  all  sorts  of  things  that  are  other 
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boys'  dieamB,  were  thrown  at  me  from  the  start.  I 
had  nothing  to  wish  for,  and  it  was  all  such  an 
old  stoiy  that  I  was  pretty  near  having  nothing 
to  enjoy.  But — then  I  woke  up. 

/.-:— In  time. 

Craig  (with  a  cheerful  grin). — ^Yes,  in  time. 
Because  now  I  get  fun  out  of  everything. 

/. — I  know  one  thing  you  got  fun  out  of.  Bap- 
tiste  Gros-Louis,  who  would  have  died  of  consump- 
tion last  winter.  His  L.  other  Tomas  was  one  of  our 
guides.  I  know  a  lot  more,  too. 

Craig. — Oh,  that !  I'd  have  been  a  brute  not  to 
have  seen  that.  And  it  meant  nothing  to  me  to  send 
him  down  there.  There's  no  credit  in  that.  But  it 
was  fun,  as  you  say.  That  isn't  the  trick,  however, 
for  everybody  enjoys  giving  away  money  they 
don't  want. 

/.—Oh,  do  they? 

Craig. — As  I  say,  the  trick  is,  not  that,  but  to 
learn  to  like  things  without  any  money  standard, 
to  have  a  slice  of  bacon  up  here  taste  exactly  as 
good  as  terrapin  at  Sherry's ;  to  get  the  good  time 
out  of  being  wet  and  tired  and  bitten  by  black  flies 
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— ^that  last  comes  hard  at  the  moment,  but  it  is  a 
good  story  afterward. 

!• — You  have  a  yacht  and  a  lot  of  horses,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  Do  you  really  like  them  no 
better  than — ^this? 

Craig. — Oh,  I  like  them  a  lot.  I  have  a  good  time 
out  of  them,  and  it's  a  man's  business,  I  believe, 
situated  like  me,  to  spread  his  good  time  around 
as  far  as  he  can  reach.  But  I  believe  I  like  this  a 
bit  better.  Yoa  see,  as  you  pointed  out,  you  get  mail 
on  the  yacht,  and  here — it's  as  if  I  were  a  primeval 
savage!  It's  great!  I  have  rain  and  cold  and  flies 
and  a-plenty  of  discomfort  to  stand  up  against. 
Sometimes  up  here  I  can  get  to  believe  that  I  really 
have  to  fight  my  own  way  and  win  whatever  I 
own,  instead  of  having  it  served  to  me  on  toast, 
with  mushrooms.  It  must  be  good  to  work  for  a 
thing  and  get  it ! 

!• — ^You  did  that  with  your  muscle. 

Croig-.— By  Jove!  I  did— that's  so!  How  nice 

of  you  to  think  of  it.  And  what  a  satisfaction  it 

was   when    I   got   discouraged   and    then    worked 

twice  as  hard  and  got  stale  and  thought  I'd  never 
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be  any  good  on  a  team,  and  then  came  out  all 
right 

I  looked  at  hig  arm  where  his  flannel  sleeve  was 
pushed  back,  arid  then  at  the  big  shoulders,  and 
thought  of  the  splendid  dash  of  the  game  I  had 
seen  him  win  for  Yale  a  few  years  before.  And 
meanwhile,  with  even  ripplings  of  water  under  the 
bow,  the  "Ouitouche"  had  slipped  back  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Indian  River.  Craig  Martin's  eyes 
wandered  up  the  opening  where  the  patch  of  sun- 
light lay,  dazzling  as  the  afternoon  before,  across 
the  pool  above  the  golden  sand. 

Craig.— It's  like  that  a  bit  (nodding).  The  way 
things  go  for  me  mostly  is  like  that  quiet  part 
where  it's  all  sunshine  and  no  effort,  and  of  course, 
it's  right  to  be  happy  over  that  part,  too.  But  the 
life  and  the  fun  come  in  rather  more,  I  think, 
when  the  stream  strikes  the  rocks. 

As  his  gaze  and  his  thoughts  wandered  far  away 
from  me,  I  considered  how  the  path  of  happiness 
lies  through  neither  much  nor  little;  how  the  man- 
liness to  meet  poverty  gaily  is,  perhaps,  no  more 
than  the  manliness  to  meet  riches  simply;  and  how 
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only  unselfiihnegs  may  find  that  pathway  anywhere. 
And  again,  as  yesterday,  the  falling  water  sang  a 
rippling  "Amen"  to  the'  unconscious  sermon  of  a 
simple  and  courageous  soul. 


n 

THE   GIFT   OF   TONOTTES 

It  is  difficult  to  remember,  hearing  English 
spoken  with  the  fluency  that  is  common,  that  from 
some  points  of  view  it  is  a  foreign  language.  From 
a  Russian,  from  a  Chinese,  and,  perhaps  as  pain- 
fully, from  a  French  point  of  view.  This  latter 
ctHT.es  out  incisively  when  one  goes  into  the  Cana- 
dian woods  and  has  habitantt  for  guides.  The 
average  traveller  first  notices  that  he  does  not  speak 
French  as  he  thought  he  did ;  he  then  notices  that 
the  guides  do  not  speik  English  as  he  thinks  they 
should. 

The  boy  came  to  visit  us  last  summer  at  "Chateau 
Ciel,"  which  translates  "Sky  Castle,"  and  imme- 
diately upon  his  crrival  there  happened  a  sym- 
posium of  languages.  The  boy  is  removed  from 
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his  thirtieth  birthday  by  a  matter  of  twenty-four 
months,  yet  has  kept,  with  all  manliness,  a  lovable 
gift  of  boyishness,  which  is  some  men's  charm  from 
three  to  ninety.  It  makes  it  simplest  to  describe 
him  as  the  boy.  It  was  Inderstood  that  he  spoke 
no  French,  the  fragments  thrown  at  him  in  the 
university  not  having  adhered,  so  it  seemed  to  keep 
the  balance  that  the  youngster  detailed  as  his  guide 
spoke  no  English. 

The  first  morning  we  sent  the  two  off  duck 
hunting.  Josef  on  the  dock,  blue-eyed,  silent,  shy, 
six  feet  of  powerful  muscle  and  willing  good 
nature,  slid  the  canoe  into  the  water,  while  the 
boy  sneaked  back  to  me,  watching  from  the  gal- 
lery. 

The  Boy  (confidentially).— What's  the  French 
for  ducks? 

I.—Canardt. 

The  Boy  (thoughtfully). — Oh!  Do  you  say  the 
«d"  at  the  end? 

/. — Oh,  I  don't  know.  Just  say  it.  Like  this: 
canards. 

The  Boy.— Oh!  AU  right.  Good-bye.  (And  then 
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"Bonne  chance,"  and  from  the  canoe  "Thanki," 
and  "Merci,  Madame") 

Three  hours  later  the  hunters  came  back  with 
one  black  duck. 

/. — One  duck !  Why,  there  were  dozens  of  them 
on  Lac  Grenouille. 

The  Boy. — This  was  a  fool  duck. 
/. You  don't  need  to  explain  that  duck.  Ex- 
plain the  ones  y(^  didn't  get. 

The  Bog  (sings  softly  in  a  lovely  tenor). — "In 
the  dear  old  sununer  timeP' 

/. — Please  tell  me  what  happened.  Were  they  all 
goneP 

The  Boy. — ^You  gave  me  No.  8  shot.  It's  too 
small.  I  hit  'em  all  over  and  tickled  'em. 

Profuse  apologies  followed  on  my  part,  and  from 
the  boy,  the  soul  of  chivahry,  efforU  to  demonstrate 
how  it  was  clearly  his  fault. 

/._Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  awfully  sorry. 
Was  there  much  conversation  between  you  and 
Josef? 

The  Boy. — Oh,  I  talked  and  he  talked. 
/.—What  did  he  say? 

The  Boy  (giving  me  a  sharp  look). — He  said, 
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"M'titw,  goohU-gooble,  ong-ia  pUmg-ki  dUey- 
ong." 

I, — That  was  interesting. 

The  Boy.— But  I  talked  French.  And  Josef  un- 
derstood it. 

/. — ^What  did  you  say? 

The  Boy. — It  was  after  I  missed  all  the  ducks. 
I  said,  "Vive  lei  canardtl" 

From  that  moment  the  spell  of  learning,  the  fas- 
cination of  the  study  of  languages,  was  upon  hiui. 
People  who  go  abroad  for  six  months  and  com.;  back 
with  an  English  accent  are  not  a  patch  on  the  boy. 
He  framed  elaborate  sentences  to  bring  in  two 
French  words,  and  that  his  language  was  hash  was 
nothing  to  him.  When  we  sat  around  the  table  in 
the  woods,  the  lake  gleaming  twenty  feet  away, 
surely  good  digestion  must  have  watted  on  appe- 
tite, for  the  laughter  that  brings  it  rang  to  the 
skies  after  each  Franco-American  remark  of  the 
boy's.  Sometimes  he  did  a  whole  sentence  of  strange 
and  agonized  French.  When  an  attentive  guide 
poured  half  a  pint  of  maple  syrup  on  his  flapjacks, 
"Celt  trap  beaucoup  aiies,"  he  said  proudly,  and 
what  he  meant  no  one  knows.  He  gathered  in  new 
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words  and  used  them  before  they  had  time  to  get 
cold,  wiiethcr  he  needed  them  or  not. 

The  Boy.— What's  that  Josef  said?  What's 
"monter"? 

I. — "Monter"  is  to  ascend,  to  go  up. 

The  Boy  (shouting  to  the  canoe  flying  with 
rapid  paddle-beats  across  the  bay). — Josef! 

Joief  (arresting  the  boat). — Out,  M'lieurl 

The  Boy. — Come  ici  for  me  in  a  demi-hewe,  and 
we'll  go  to  the  Riviire  Sauvage  and  monter  the 
rapidei. 

Jotef. — Trit  bien,  M'rieur  (and  went  on  to  ask 
the  head  guide  what  M'sieur  had  said). 

All  French  not  useful  otherwise  the  boy  adopted 
as  objurgation.  When  Josef  told  him  that  a  king- 
fisher was  a  "pechetur  bleu"  he  was  amused  for  a 
day. 

"It's  the  best  cuss  word  I  know,"  he  said,  and 
brought  it  out  savagely  "Pechetur  bleu,!"  It  was 
hard  to  realize  that  our  friend,  the  dart  of  blue 
light  which  so  oftcu  guided  the  canoe  up  winding 
Canadian  rivers,  punctuating  the  stillness  with  sud- 
den splashes,  could  sound  so  wicked. 
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Josef  came  stealing  to  me,  scarlet,  stammering, 
for  information. 

JoMtf, — Madame — pardon.  Madame  is  perhaps 
occupied. 

/.—Not  at  all.  What  is  it,  Josef? 

Jotef.—U  it  that  "tirer"  is  to  tchut? 

/. — Yes,  that's  right.  Shoot.  Anything  more? 

Jotef. — But  pardon.  I  fatigue  Madame.  Is  it 
that  "origtud"  is  muss? 

And  if  I  had  not  known  the  French  I  might 
never  have  guessed  that  he  meant  "moose." 

The  boy  was  fishing  and  only  kindergarten  trout 
rose  to  his  fly.  He  swung  to  Josef  one  after  an- 
other of  a  quarter,  an  eighth  of  a  pound,  and  we 
watched  his  cheerful  progress  in  grieved  silence. 
Josers  swarthy  face  grew  longer  and  his  enor- 
mous blue  eyes  sadder  as  he  took  them  off  the 
hook.  Finally  as  he  snapped  off  a  tiny  flopper, 
he  shook  his  head  and  broke  into  new-found  Eng- 
lish. "Smoll  feesh!"  he  said,  and  we  laughed  till 
we  felt  better. 

The  two  students  of  language  started  out  on  a 
hunt  "in  the  grayish  light  of  the  dawn,"  on  one  of 
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the  raw  da;^  that  come  iii  Canada  in  September. 
Over  "clean,  damp,  windy  marshes,"  up  shallow 
streams,  through  dripping  woods  they  passed  noise- 
lessly, watchfully,  until  at  noon  they  sat  down  by  a 
few  smoking  sticks  at  a  tinkling  brook's  side,  for 
their  lunch.  The  boy  told  me  how  Josefs  brow  was 
seamed  with  thought,  and  how  he  saw  that  the 
Frenchman  was  trying  to  find  words  and  to  make 
conversation.  At  last,  with  a  look  up  and  about 
at  wet  woods  and  gray  sky,  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  in  his  pretty,  gentle  way  and  soft  voice 
he  brought  out  his  best  effort. 

"Damn  cold,"  said  Josef. 

There  came  a  great  day  when  hunting  was  re- 
warded, and  the  boy  shot  his  first  caribou,  and 
he  and  Josef  came  home  tired,  gory,  glorious, 
bringing  their  spoils  with  them.  The  boy  was  in  a 
state  of  elation  where  limitations  of  language  were 
nothing.  Instead  of  buck  and  doe  game,  the  Cana- 
dians say  "groi"  and  "v&che,"  a  big  one  and  a 
cow.  He  had  learned  that  and  rehearsed  it,  but  in 
his  dizzy  success  he  lost  his  grip. 

"I  killed  a  buck,"  he  said,  modest,  restrained,  but 
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excited.  "I  killed  •  big  groi  and  two  iwmiim  went 
off," 

Of  coune  it  wm  true  that  he  had  made  "widowi" 
of  them,  but  hii  simple  way  of  stating  it  waa  a 
■urpriie. 

Two  weeki  ago  the  boy  rnd  I  were  waiting  for 
a  northbound  Broadway  car.  New  York  seethed 
about  us;  people  jostled  us;  our  car  was  long  in 
coming,  and  when  it  came,  regardless  of  signals 
it  rushed  past  and  on,  and  we  were  left  to  wait 
again.  I  looked  up  at  the  boy  in  wordless  exaspera- 
tion, and  I  saw  his  face  change  swiftly  from  an- 
noyance to  quiet  amusement. 

"Pecheur  hUul"  he  said  fiercely. 

And  suddenly  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  great  city 
were  gone ;  in  his  dancing  eyes,  the  color  of  trout 
poob,  I  saw  a  vision  of  cold  Canadian  rivers,  of 
steep,  still  hills  and  silver  lakes  and  sunlit,  waving 
marshes ;  peace  and  forest  silence  and  the  fragrance 
of  mountain  air  held  me  for  a  long  breath  in  mid- 
Broadway. 

"Pecheur  bleul" 
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TBS  rroBiu  or  t£swa 

Like  the  patter  of  summer  rain  in  the  night-time 
on  the  bark-covered  logs  of  a  camp-roof  is  the 
conversation  of  Vizina.  It  is  never  loud  or  insistent, 
but  soothing  and  steady,  and  the  gentle,  unceasing 
tinkle  of  it  goes  on  till  the  listener  finds  his  eyes 
drooping  with  pleasant  drowsiness.  Yet  it  is  in- 
teresting, for  the  French-Canadian  has  the  French 
instinct  for  dramatic  effect,  which  is  yet  wholly  an 
instinct,  for  the  life  of  a  habitant  is  of  too  sharp 
a  simplicity  to  admit  often  of  pose.  So  Viiina's 
little  stories  of  his  adventures  and  his  friends'  ad- 
ventures, are  as  unconscious  as  a  child's  tales  of 
play,  yet  crisp  with  the  relish  for  the  theatrical 
which  is  of  his  race.  V&ina  is  not  my  guide,  but 
we  are  great  friends,  and  sometimes  of  an  August 
afternoon  when  the  shadows  are  stealing  over  the 
water,  and  there  are  deep  black  holes  along  the 
western  shore  of  the  Castor  Noir  River,  I  get  a 
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thint  for  one  of  hii  petUtM  kittoiret  and  borrow 
him  from  the  tnoiuwKr  whose  property  he  is,  and 
go  fishing.  His  knotted,  rough  hands  hoi.'  a  n>iddle 
as  delicately  as  a  lady  holds  a  needle,  .  n-)  u  cbikh. 
seems  magnetized  by  him,  so  lightU  I'lc  i>^  ni-^y 
his  touch.  He  is  a  strong  and  skiltnl  pHi1>ili. - 
which  adds  much  to  the  pleasure  of  fishing  Iroiii 
a  boat 

/. — I  want  to  fish  this  pool  at  the  hon'l  <  f  the 
rapids  first,  V£zina. 

Vixma. — ^But  yes,  Madame.  One  is  sure  of  a 
number  of  trout  here.  Little  ones,  perhaps,  but 
vli,  that  makes  nothing.  (With  a  cheerful  shrug 
of  his  shoulders.)  It  is  those  that  are  much  the 
best  to  eat.  In  fact,  it  is  much  wiser  for  Madame  to 
cast  here  first. 

V^zina  would  find  some  advantage  in  the  plan 
if  I  told  him  I  had  decided  to  fish  from  the  tops 
of  the  trees.  I  consult  him  about  the  flies,  and  wc 
decide  on  a  brown  hackle  as  conservative  and  safe, 
a  Parmachene  Belle,  always  g^od  in  Canadian  wa- 
ters, and  a  Scarlet  Ibis,  because  I  like  its  looks. 
V^zina  laughs  gently  at  that,  but  instantly  sug- 
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gests  that  Madame  fkhe8  to  amuse  herself,  and  if 
it  amuses  her  to  have  the  red  fly,  why  not?  What 
matter  if  one  misses  a  few  fish,  the  little  miserables ! 
At  last 

F^jfWkJ.— Ah!  Vlit  Everything  is  arranged. 
Will  Madame  embaric  in  the  boat? 

He  squats  on  the  l^g  rock  and  holds  it  with  as 
anxious  a  care  as  if  Madame  were  a  paralytic,  I 
embark,  and  settle  myself  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe  near  the  bow,  my  bottet  saavagei  taking  up 
the  immediate  foreground,  and  my  back  against 
V£zina's  old  coat,  carefully  folded  over  the  bar  be- 
hind me. 

VSzma. — Madame  finds  herself  comfortable? 

/. — ^Very,  thank  you.  And  now,  Vezina,  Tm  go- 
ing to  catch  fifty  trout,  and  while  I  do  it,  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  a  little  story — racorttex  moi  vme  pe- 
tite hiitoire. 

VSzina. — ^Ah,  but  with  pleasure.  It  is  only  un- 
lucky that  I  know  nothing  worthy  to  teU  Madame. 
We  are  poor  people,  we  others,  and  we  go  nowhere 
but  to  our  villages  and  the  forest — how  can  one 
know  stories  of  interest  so?  But  if  Madame  cares 
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to  listen — one  has  one's  little  adventures.  Strange 
things  htippen  sometimes,  I  do  not  believe  all  of 
them,  of  course — I.  But  the  people  who  arc  su- 
perstitious believe  them.  Have  I  ever  recounted  to 
Madame  the  story  of  the  great  black  man  who  was 
about  our  village?  No?  It  was  this  way:  Achille 
Dupr^  was  a  garfon  of  the  village,  a  wild  boy, 
but  with  no  harm  in  him — yet  he  drank  too  much. 
(Vezina  shook  his  head  solemnly,  and  his  voice  was 
full  of  sadness.)  So  it  happened  that  there  was  a 
dance  one  night  at  the  house  of  Achillc's  uncle, 
Rtee  Dupr£,  and  there  was  a  game  played  in  which 
the  boys  drew  straws  for  the  choice  of  the  girls 
for  the  going  home.  It  was  well  known  that  AchiUe 
loved  Marie  Jeunesse,  the  prettiest  girl  in  St.  Ray- 
mond, but  it  was  not  known  if  she  loved  him  or  the 
big  Andr£  St.  Jean.  So  it  happened  that  when 
he  came  to  draw — ^lie  had  drunk  much  whiskey,  and 
was  well  en  fete,  as  I  have  told  Madame — ^he  cried 
out  that  if  he  might  draw  the  short  straw,  and 
have  first  choice  of  the  girls,  he  would  let  the  devil 
have  his  soul.  And  so  it  happened  that  he  drew 
it.  It  was  but  two  days  after  that,  Madame,  that 
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Andr£  St.  Jean  was  walking  in  the  wood  nearest 
the  village  when  he  saw  suddenly,  coming  toward 
him,  a  man,  perfectly  black  and  quite  eight  feet 
tall.  Andr£  stopped  short  and  waited,  and  the  man 
came  toward  him,  and  bent  to  look  at  him,  and 
passed  him  by  with  no  sound.  So  it  happened  that 
several  others  of  St.  Raymond  met  tliis  great  black 
man,  always  walking,  ialways  regarding  closely,  as 
if  searching  for  someone,  and  making  no  sound. 
At  the  end  he  came  boldly  one  day  to  the  house 
of  AchUle's  father,  when  only  the  mother  and  the 
youngest  infant,  a  child  of  three  years,  were  at 
hone.  Madame  Dupre  caught  the  baby  and  ran 
with  him  in  great  fear  to  the  neighbors,  and  after 
that  no  one  saw  the  great  bladi  man  again,  but 
early  in  the  sj^ing  Achille  was  drowned.  He  was 
walking  logs  that  one  was  rafting  in  the  river  that 
gaca  down  to  the  Lac  St.  Pierre.  It  was  a  pity.  He 
wu  a  capable  young  man,  Achille. 

/. — ^Vezina,  how  many  trout  have  you  taken  off 
the  hook? 

His  paddle  stuck  in  the  crevice  of  two  mossy 
rocks  a  foot  below  the  water,  my  guide  leans  over 
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to  count  the  slippery  bits  of  pink  and  silver  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat. 

VMna, — ^It  makes  seven.  But  v'W  Madame, 
where  a  good  one  jumped — to  the  left,  beyond  the 
branch. 

/  (a  moment  later,  as  I  swung  the  flopping  half- 
pounder  through  bubbling,  lashing  water  to  the 
stem  of  the  canoe). — There  he  is.  But.  Vezina, 
about  your  story.  Do  you  mean  that  the  big  black 
man  was  the  devil  whom  Aehille  had  called  on 
to  help  him,  and  that  he  was  after  Achille's 
soul? 

Vhama. — I?  fct  pardon,  Madame — I  mean  noth- 
ing. It  is  the  vmm  I  heard  the  tale.  I  did  not  soe 
hrai — I. 

/. — Did  anyoae  tA  you  about  it  whs  did  see 
Urn? 

Vezina. — But  surely — ^AmJre  St.  Jean  himself 
told  me.  He  saw  him  most  certainly.  But  I — I  do 
not  believe  easily.  Yet  many  saw  him.  But  it  is  not 
such  tales  as  that — such  foolishness — that  interest 
Madame.  It  is  the  tales  of  hunting  and  fishing — the 
true  tales,  is  it  not? 
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/. — I  like  all  sorti.  But  tell  me  one  of  the  others 
now — a  hantiBg  story.  Did  you  ever  kill  a  Boose? 
V^zina  Iwi^ul  softly  in  his  pretty,  (Jefeicatial 

way. 

VMaa. — Bot  yes,  Madame — a  number!  It  was 
the  first  that  waa  the  most  wonderful.  I  was  well 
an  infairt  at  tiiat  hour  there,  I  had  but  nine  years. 
It  was  the  first  wialxr  I  went  into  the  woods  with 
my  father,  and  I  fek  like  a  man.  But  vl&t  my  father 
fell  31 — ok,  fast  very  ill!  And  I  had  the  case  vf 
him  and  the  fear  of  his  dying  there,  and  the  i^p- 
jang  of  wood  aad  Uie  cooking — all,  I  was  forced 
to  do  tout  uaL  And  after  some  days  the  proriaion 
ran  low.  We  had  well  very  little  to  eat,  and  my 
father  WM  very  ill.  So  I  to^  his  cartdume  and  went 
into  the  wood*  on  my  snow-shoes  for  partridgea, 
for  even  then  I  coold  cut  off  the  head  of  a  partridge 
with  a  carabtn^-bullet.  And  not  a  hundred  yards 
from  camp,  as  I  walked  softly  on  the  racquetta, 
v'W  a  bull-iroo5e.  The  wind  was  from  him,  and 
he  had  not  scented  the  fire  or  me.  He  looked  as  large 
as  a  house,  I  think,  for  I  was  quite  young,  as  I 
said  before,  Madame,  but  I  fired  at  him,  with  the 
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old  carabine  that  one  charged  from  the  muzzle,  and 
he  fell.  I  had  shot  him  through  the  head,  which  wa« 
well,  for  he  had  no  knowledge  of  me.  And  so  I 
loaded  again,  and  put  a  second  shot  through  his 
heart,  for  I  waa  little,  and  wished  h'm  to  be  entirely 
dead.  He  was  so  large.  And  my  father  was  much 
dieered  by  that  kiUkit,  and  while  I  tried  to  skin 
tiie  noMR,  the  ga«d  0*4  »tat  Jacques  Duplain,  a 
neighbor  rf  St.  Raymood,  bunting  by  our  tent, 
and  then  dl  was  wefi.  and  my  lather  recovered  his 
bwHii  so  that  we  bpoo^t  him  bnoe.  and  X  had  a 
dJ»ti»«l!ion  among  the  Bwys  of  St.  ««tyniond,  be- 
came i  bad  killed  a  nweao  first  of  then  aU. 

/. — Tliat's  a  very  ppetly  story,  V«i»Ba.  I  like 
that.  Wbrt  a  pludiy  little  chap  you  roant  h«»e  been 
to  take  ail  that  on  your  stwulders  and  carry  it 
through !  T^  me  aaother  huBUng  story.  Have  you 
ever  seen  a  mouse  aagry  and  cMtngerouH^ 

Vezina  (laughing  to  himself  a  mirtWui.  aewitch- 
in-?,  childlike  laugh  '^ — ^Tliere  is  a  dr^  «if  a  ti^ 
ab<Mt  that,  Ua  inm.  Mat  hop*  i  inoment  {e»peres 
an  mamenf  is  Fimseh-Canadian  for  -'wait**)  (iiw 
trout  an  beeomig  few.  I  will  put  t!ie  boat  ^ite  f« 
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the  head  of  the  chute,  and  Madame  will  cast  in  the 
swift  water.  There  should  be  good  ones  there. 

The  black  water  of  the  Castor  Noir  ran  in  a 
band  of  forty  tfti  wide  for  perhaps  twenty 
yards  in  front  of  us,  and  then  with  a  roar  and  a 
tumble  shot  down  between  the  green  walls  of  a 
gorge  in  white  cascades,  over  boulders  and  through 
chasms  for  fifty  yards  more  of  steep  rapids.  V^ 
zina's  skilful  paddle  held  the  egg-shell  canoe  back 
strongly  as  we  went  steadily  down  the  fast,  smooth 
current,  and  caught  it  deftly  behind  a  rock  at  the 
very  crest  of  the  fall.  There  we  swung,  balancing, 
a  moment,  and  then  the  bow  nestled  against  green 
velvet  moss  and  the  pinks  and  Uues  and  grays  of 
the  rock,  and  I  faced  down-stream,  with  a  clear, 
wide  space  bade  of  me  for  the  recover.  Vezina  had 
placed  me  perfectly,  as  he  always  did. 

/• — Now,  then,  Vezina,  for  the  mooae  story  that 
made  you  laugh. 

Vezina  (with  light-hearted  soft  laughter  again). 
— Yes,  indeed,  it  was  a  drole  of  a  tale,  thai. 
— ^as  I  said  to  Madame — to  see  two  metneurt 
with  carabines  and  four  guides  all  hunted  by  a 
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buD-moose,  and  no  one  of  them  daring  to  fire  a 
shot.  I  was  of  the  guides,  but  yet  I  must  laugh 
to  think  of  it.  It  was  this  way:  We  had  left  the 
canoes  at  the  beginning  of  a  portage,  and  were  to 
walk  to  a  lake— it  was  not  in  this  club,  Madame— 
and  there  hunt,  and  Godin   and  I,  we  were  to 
explore  a  turn,  to  find  another  lake  of  which  the 
savages   had   told  us.   So   it  happened   that  the 
portage  was  a  long  one,  and  we  made  lunch  on 
the  way.  So  it  happened  that  while  we  others,  the 
guides,  made  our  lunch  after  the  meuimri,  the 
■mesneura  walked  on  slowly  ahead.  And  at  some  dis- 
tance beyond  the  place  of  lunch  the  portage  divided 
into  two  branches  and  the  messiew  cBd  not  know 
which  to  follow,  the  left  or  the  i^t.  So  as  they 
stood  at  the  fork,  waiting  for  us.  heliold  a  bull- 
moose,   who   walked   at   his   ease   dMrii    tlie   right 
branch  of  the  portage,  followed  by  a  cow  and  two 
petita.  And  the  meitieurs  had  left  their  carabines 
with  us  others.  So  it  happened  that  they  stood  and 
regarded  and  the  animals  also  stood  and  regarded. 
And  so  we  others,  the  guides,  came  up,  and  seeing 
the  beasts,  slipped  the  carabine*  to  the  measieur, 
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softly.  But  the  great  one,  at  our  coming,  had  lifted 
the  mane  along  his  back  so  that  it  stood  upright — 
crmit  but  it  was  terrible!  And  his  eyes  became 
bloodshot  anit  savage,  and  he  was  of  enormous  si«e. 
And  so  it  happ<  ..'  that  the  two  mettieur*  and  the 
four  guides  h'Vued  very  quietly  and  did  their  pos- 
sible to  reach  the  boats.  And  as  we  entered  the  boats 
with  some  quickness,  v'la!  the  grand  duke,  M. 
I'Orignal,  who  came  rushing  with  a  huge  noise 
through  the  woods,  and  charged  out  upon  us.  But 
happily  we  had  all  embarked  in  the  canoes,  and 
we  others  forced  ourselves  at  the  paddles,  believe 
it,  Madame,  and  so  we  escaped.  Craitt  but  it  was 
tbe  king  of  all  moose,  and  a  very  dreadful  sight 
to  see! 

J- — V&ina,  you  ou^t  to  be  ashamed  to  tell  that 
story.  I  think  it  is  disgraceful.  Why  didn't  one  of 
the  guides  fire  if  the  metiieuri  were  afraid? 

Vezina  (laughing  deliciously  again). — Truly, 
Madame,  it  sounds  so  to  me  now,  myself.  But  it 
was  exactly  as  I  tell  you — so  horrible  was  the  beast 
tliat  we  became  like  children.  Madame,  by  good 
luck,  did  not  see  that  orignal. 
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/— Perhap.  I  really  haven't  more  courage  than 
■ix  men,  yet  it  doei  aeem  to  me  I  (hould  not  have 
run  away  with  a  repeating  rifle  in  my  hands. 

Vizina.—Ah !  One  sees  it  is  impossible  to  make 
Madame  comprehend  how  he  was  terrible!  There 
is  another  petite  hittoire  of  a  friend  of  mine— but 
Madame  is  doubtless  fatigued  to  hear  so  stupid 
stories  p 

/.—No.  Tell  it  to  me. 

F<?«i«o.— If  Madame  will  pardon,  I  will  light  my 
pipe. 

There  were  shuffling  sounds  back  of  me  as  he 
dived  into  his  pockets  for  matches  and  tobacco,  the 
canoe  swung  loose  a  second  as  the  paddle  was  held 
in  his  arm,  then  a  short,  quick  pufl'  or  two,  the 
pleasant,  pungent  odor  of  Canadian  plug  floated 
forward  about  me,  and  Vfeina's  voice  began  again, 
its  easy,  liquid  tones  chording  with  the  bubbling 
water.  Every  few  sentences  were  punctuated  with  a 
puff,  and  the  dim  scent  of  tobacco  set  the  little 
hunting  story  as  in  a  soft-colored  frame.  The 
canoe  hung  on  the  edge  of  the  steep  drop  of  the 
river;  on  either  side  tall  hills,  whose  coming  to- 
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gether  made  the  gorge,  rose  green  and  impassive ; 
below  us  the  water  rushed,  a  mass  of  brightness — 
white  on  top  like  champagne,  yellow  like  sherry 
under  the  foam,  and  beneath,  in  the  depths,  the 
tawny  gold  of  old  whiskey.  And  as  I  cast,  and 
brought  in  every  two  minutes  or  so  a  flashing, 
spotted  line  of  intense  life,  Vczina  talked,  and 
hardly  interrupted  himself  with  a  gratified  "Ah!" 
or  a  little  laugh  as  he  took  one  after  another  from 
the  hook,  and  laid  them,  quiet,  in  tjje  bottom  of  the 
boat.  ' 

Vczina. — But  yes,  this  is  another  sort  of  tale, 
and  one  hopes  Madame  will  be  better  pleased.  There 
is  of  courage  in  it — oh  yes,  a  little.  It  was  Henri 
Gros-Louis  told  it  to  me — the  nephew  of  my  uncle's 
wife.  He  and  his  brother  Josef  were  in  the  woods 
hunting,  it  was  in  the  month  of  January  and  the 
snow  was  deep.  They  came  out  on  a  lake  and  saw, 
resting  in  a  hollow  where  the  snow  had  drifted,  a 
large  moose.  Each  of  them  had  a  carabine,  but  of 
the  old  sort,  which  one  loads  from  the  muzzle,  and 
one  has,  as  Madame  knows  well,  but  a  single  shot. 
So  it  happened  that  Josef  fired  his  shot,  and 
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wounded  the  animal,  but  slightly,  across  the  shoul- 
der. And  the  moose  ran  into  the  woods.  And  Josef, 
stopping  to  load  again  as  rapidly  as  might  be, 
followed  him.  But  Henri  had  loosened  the  thong  of 
his  snow-shoe,  and  it  was  necessary  to  arrange  it, 
so  he  did  not  accompany  Josef.  So  it  happened 
that  Henri  heard  another  shot,  all  near,  and  look- 
ing up,  saw  his  brother  Josef  come  running,  and 
crashing  behind  him  the  great  beast.  And  Josef,  as 
he  ran,  looked  over  Kis  shoulder  and  seeing  the 
moose  close  upon  him,  threw  himself  to  one  side 
in  the  snow— for  one  knows  that  the  orignal  charges 
always  in  a  straight  line— and  thus  saved  himself 
for  that  time,  though  so  close  was  the  animal  that 
his  hoof  broke  JosePs  snow-shoe.  And  Henri,  who 
is  my  friend,  saw  the  moose  turn  and  make  ready 
to  charge  again  at  Josef,  lying  in  the  snow,  and 
unable  yet  to  rise,  for  his  racquette  was  broken. 
And  Henri  had  but  one  buUet,  because  his  carabine 
was  of  the  old  sort,  as  I  have  said  to  Madame. 
But  yet  it  was  necessary  to  act,  so  he  fired,  and 
happily  the  moose  fell,  and  very  soon  died.  It  was 
a  large  one  of  twelve  hundred  pounds. 
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Madame  ha«  already  forty  fish  which  I  have 
counted,  and  it  begins  to  grow  dark.  It  will  soon 
be  difficult  to  see  the  portage  back  to  our  camp. 
Does  Madame  think  that  perhaps  one  had  brtter 
stop  fishing  for  the  time?  Another  day,  and  rf 

Madame  will  allow  me  to  paddle  her,  we  wdl  lake 
all  of  the  fifty-.>h  yes,  and  more.  It  will  U=  easy. 
I  and  Madame,  we  are  always  lucky ! 

Two   nights   after  we  were  camped  on  lovely 
Lake  Aberdien.  A  jewelled  sunset  had  died  behmd 
hills  and  water  and  islands  of  fairy  beauty,  but 
far  different  had  been  our  welcome  to  the  enchanted 
lake   We  had  landed  in  a  thunder-storm,  and  m 
spite  of  everybody's  strenuous  efforts,  most  thmgs 
had  gotten  wet,  and  camp  had  to  be  made  «  dnp- 
ping  woods,  with  damp  tents  to  put  "P  -"^  *= 
comers  of  aU  belongings  moist  and  muddy.  Yet 
a  woodsman  learns  that  such  times  must  be  the 
jolUest,  for  without  large  extra  allowance  of  cheer- 
fulness, the  situation  would  be  unbearable.  As  the 
calculation  is  not  made  exactly,  there  is  always 
an  overflow  of  good  humor  that  brings  gayety  ou 
of  discomfort  and  makes  the  bad  episode  a  good 
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story  to  be  remembered  pleasantly  long  after.  Wc 
sat  in  the  doorway  of  the  tent  after  supper  before 
a  roaring  fire  of  six-foot  logs,  with  a  drowsy, 
healthy  ache  in  every  hard-worked  muscle,  and  en- 
joyed the  uncomplicated  happiness  of  a  well-fed, 
well-warmed  animal.  There  was  not  a  care  or  a 
responsibility  in  the  world,  or  if  there  was  it  did 
not  trouble  us.  V&ina  came  across,  with  his  light 
hunter's  step,  from  the  guides'  camp  a  hundred 
yards  away,  to  look  after  the  fire.  A  tongue  of 
flame  leaped  up  as  he  came  and  lighted  th-  woods 
for  yards  around  the  tent,  and  wc  saw  hi  .  stand- 
ing there,  a  humble  figure  in  nond'  «cript  damp 
clothes,  with  a  faded  felt  hat  pulled  over  his  shock 
hair,  but  smiling  and  su-  Vjny  «,  always,  and  with 
the  pretty  politeness  of        rench.nan  ready  as  ever 
on  his  lips, 

Vezina.— Madame  must  not  be  chilled.  Is  it  that 
perhaps  there  is  need  of  wood? 

ilfo»Mintr.— Perhaps  one  more  log  would  be  a 
good  thing. 

F&ina.— Ah,  but  willingly,  M'sieur! 

Pulling  his  axe  from  his  belt,  he  goes  into  the 
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Imlf-darkncss  to  the  hastily  gathered  wood-pile, 
strikes  a  swift  blow  or  two,  and  comes  back,  his  amis 
filled  with  birch.  It  seems  far  too  pretty  to  burn, 
the  clean,  cream-colored  wood  with  its  long  stream- 
ers of  shining  bark,  but  the  Frenchman  lays  it  with 
no  compunctions  on  the  altar  of  our  comfort,  and 
the  loose  silver  of  the  bark  catches  and  flames  with 
a  joyful  crackle.  Deep  under  the  blaze  is  a  bed 
of  pulsing  orange  coals.  V&ina,  squatting  by  the 
fire,  as  the  guides  sit  for  hours,  pulls  his  pipe  from 
one  moist  pocket,  a  tobacco-pouch  of  discolored 
caribou-skin  from  another,  fills  the  former  from 
the  latter,  and  then,  with  a  keen  look  at  the  glow- 
ing mass,  puts  his  hand  quickly  into  the  heart  of 
the  heat,  and  knocking  out  a  bit  of  golden  fire, 
drops  it  deftly  from  one  palm  to  another,  and  so 
into  the  pipe. 

/. — Vezina!  Didn't  that  bum  you? 

Vezina. — Ah !  No,  Madame.  One  is  accustomed. 

Then  the  pleasant  dull  scent  of  the  Canadian 

tobacco,  which  carries  so  much  of  woods  and  water 

and  mountains,  surrounds  us  slowly,  and  suddenly 

from  the  dark  lake  that  lies  unseen  a  few  yards 
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away  comes  a  weird,  loud,  long  cry.  Every  one 
jumps,  and  we  stare  in  startled  silence  for  a  mo- 
ment past  the  near  birches  gleaming  tall  and  slin. 
in  the  circle  of  the  firelight,  past  their  shadowy 
sisters  swaying  ghostlike  beyond,  into  the  deep 
blackness  of  silent  woods  and  water.  Vezina,  with 
his  fish  mouth  open  and  his  huge  gray  eyes  wide, 
sits  alert  like  a  creature  of  the  woods  on  guard, 
and  then  laughs  softly,  debghtedly, 
Vhina. — Vn  gru. 

/.—Oh,  a  heron!  I  thought  it  was  a  lost  soul. 
Vizma.— It  was  like  that  they  called,  the  night 
—but  I  have  recounted  to  M'sieur  that  tale. 
ilfojMJ^r.— Never  mind— tell  Madame. 
Vizma.~Ah\  It  was  a  night  of  much  misery, 
that!  We  were  building  a   camp  for  a  m'sieur, 
Madame  understands,  eight  of  us  others,  guido.. 
It  was  in  a  vaUey  of  perhaps  a  mile  wide  and  four 
miles  long,  and  we  were  living  in  tents  by  the  cabin 
which  was  as  yet  but  half  built.  There  was  a  little 
river,  wide  of  twenty  feet  or  more,  which  ran  by  the 
camp,  and  through  the  valley.  Otherwise  there  were 
steep  mountains  on  both  hands.  The  night  of  which 
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I  speak  it  was  dead  weather,  and  the  air  weighed — 
a  night  displeasing.  As  we  sat  by  our  tents,  smok- 
ing, the  grut  called,  as  a  moment  ago.  But  there 
were  a  number  of  them,  and  they  called  repeat- 
edly. I  have  never  heard  it  so.  It  was,  as  Madame 
has  said,  like  the  cry  of  a  soul  lost.  We  were 
troubled  a  little,  for  Pierre,  my  brother,  said,  "It 
means  no  good  when  birds  call  in  the  night 
like  that."  But  so  it  happened  that  we  smoked 
our  pipes  and  then  went  to  bed  and  slept.  And 
it  must  have  been  soon  after  that  we  all  waked 
together  hearing  much  noise  of  a  storm,  and  the 
tents  were  lifted  like  rags  from  us,  and  we  held  each 
other  that  the  great  wind  should  not  blow  us  apart. 
The  valley  was  full  of  thick  trees,  and  we  heard 
them  falling  and  snapping  in  the  blackness,  and  the 
rain  fell  upon  us,  and  our  butm,  our  things,  were 
blown  from  us  like  matches.  Simply  we  held  to 
each  other  and  were  content  not  to  die,  all  that  night 
in  the  wind  and  rain.  And  so  it  happened  that  in 
the  morning,  to  go  out  of  the  valley  we  were 
obliged  to  walk  all  the  long  of  the  little  river,  over 
the  water,  upon  the  trees  that  the  storm  had 
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laid  across  it.  Ah,  yes!  But  that  is  quite  true, 
Madame. 

The  gentle,  deprecatory  inflpctions  seemed  to 
leave  an  emptiness  as  thoy  stopped,  and  as  if  trying 
to  fill  it,  a  loose  bit  of  birch  bark  caught  suddenly, 
and  crackled  and  blazed  with  energy.  A  large  spark 
flew  across  to  the  open  flap  of  the  tent.  With  a 
noiseless  spring  Vozina  had  it  in  his  hands  and  had 
put  out  the  fire  instantly,  but  yet  with  a  black- 
rimmed  hole  to  tell  the  tale.  V&ina  mourned  like  a 
mother  over  a  hurt  cliild,  and  his  soft  lamenting 
"Ahs"  and  "Malheur,"  almost  brought  tears  to  my 
eyes. 

Afon,i^«r.— Don't  bother,  V&ina.  The  ttnt  isn't 
burned  down  yet. 

r^zina  (crouching  once  more  by  the  fire,  and 
drawing  a  puff  of  consolation  from  his  pipe).— 
But  it  is  that  which  might  arrive,  M'sieur,  if  one 
is  not  careful.  I  have  known  it  to  be.  I  and  Godin, 
we  have  known  it.  One  wiU  not  forget  that  night 
— craia,  no! 

The  lean  muscular  figure  in  the  dingy  coat 
shivered. 
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/. — Ii  it  a  story,  V&ina?  Tell  about  it. 

VSzina. — Not  exactly  that  is  to  say  a  story, 
Madame.  It  is  but  of  a  night  when  I  and  Godin 
almost  perished  o!  the  cold  in  sight  of  good 
warmth.  Tientt  I  will  tell  Madame,  and  she  can 
judge  how  it  was  a  small  thing.  Wc  guided,  I  and 
my  cousin  Godin,  for  two  mcuieurt,  in  the  winter. 
And  so  it  happened  that  we  camped  one  night  at  a 
club  camp  of  logs  certainly  in  good  order,  with  a 
large  stove,  and  cooking  utensils  and  all  very  con- 
venient. The  messieurs  took  the  cabin,  as  wag  right, 
and  Godin  arranged  our  tent  outside,  and  we  had  a 
small  camp-stove  and  were  comfortable.  It  was  a 
great  storm  of  wind  and  snow,  but  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  make  camp  in  the  winter  like  that.  With 
one  blanket  for  each  man  and  a  small  stove  it  is 
not  bad — by  no  means.  But  by  unhappiness  we  were 
careless,  and  that  tent  there  took  fire  from  the  stove. 
Vl&t — (he  snappe^^  his  fingers  sharply) — it  was 
all  gone  like  that.  As  I  said,  the  wind  was  very 
great.  Wc  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  messieurs' 
log  camp  and  told  them  what  had  happened.  They 
were  playing  at  cards  by  the  fire — for  there  was  a 
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good  lamp  al,o  in  the  camp.  It  wa.  warm  in  that 
room.  The  meuicur,  said  they  were  very  gorry,  it 
was  a  pity— and  then  they  continued  to  play  at 
cards.  So  I  and  Godin,  we  regarded  tliem  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  we  went  out  and  closed  the  door  care- 
fully, and  put  a  log  against  it,  ar  we  had  arranged, 
that  the  cold  should  not  enter  by  the  crack  beneath. 
And  as  we  had  no  tent,  we  were  obliged  to  walk  up 
and  down  to  be  u  little  warm.  But  it  was  a  night 
of  great  coldness,  and  the  wind  drove  the  snow  side- 
wise,  in  sheets,  and  it  cut  us  like  knives,  so  that  we 
could  not  become  comfortable,  walking.  So  we  went 
into  the  woods  and  chopped  logs  to  heat  ourselves, 
and   built   a  great  fire,   but  yet  while  o..r  face, 
burned,  our  backs  were  very  cold,  and  our  feet  were 
chilled  from  standing  in  the  snow.  So  we  walked 
harder,  and  waved  our  arms  with  force.  And  we 
could  see  through  the  window  of  tk  camp  where 
the  messieur,  played  at  cards  very  late,  by  the  warm 
stove.  And  after  they  were  in  bed  we  saw  the  red 
of  the  stove-door  where  the  fire  shone  through,  and 
it  seemed  hard  to  us,  because  we  were  so  cold,  and 
also  because  we  became  very  fatigu  d.  It  was  a  large 
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room  of  about  lix  yards  aquare,  and  we  othcri 
H'ould  not  have  taken  much  place  in  a  comer.  It 
would  not  have  incommoded  the  meitieur;  or  very 
little.  And  toward  morning,  a«  we  walked  in  the 
woods,  Godin  broke  his  snow-shoe,  because  in  that 
great  coM  the  wood  of  a  racquette  becomes  brittle. 
And  in  arranging  it  we  both  escaped  freezing  by 
a  very  little — it  was  dangerous  to  arrest  walking 
for  even  a  few  minutes,  one  sees  well.  And  all  the 
night  as  we  turned  toward  the  cabin  from  walking 
in  the  snow,  we  saw  that  evil  red  eye  of  the  stove 
of  the  meuieuri,  looking  out  upon  us  without  pity. 
We  could  have  wished  that  the  fire  would  go  out. 

V&ina  lifted  his  swarthy  and  wrinkled  care-worn 
face — a  face  not  yet  thirty  years  old — and  smiled 
at  us  with  apologetic  eyes. 

V^zma. — It  was  perhaps  wrong  to  wish  so,  but 
we  were  extremely  fatigued  and  cold,  and  men  be- 
come wicked,  so.  Some  meuieuri  do  not  remember 
that  we  others,  though  we  are  poor,  are  yet  men. 
It  is  not  right,  I  think,  to  treat  us  like  the  beasts, 
yet  probably  those  meuieuri  did  not  rightly  know 
how  it  was  cold.  But  Madame  is  enmuySe  with  my 
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long  Ulking.  I  think  there  i.  wood  enough.  Doc. 
M'sieur  wish  that  one  .hould  come  in  the  night  and 
arrange  the  fire?  Or  will  that  di.turb  M'.icur? 

With  .oft  ru.tling  of  underbni«li  the  dull-col- 
ored figure  had  .lipped  into  the  wood,  again, 
leaving  an  echo  that  stole  like  a  refrain  into  our 
dream.,  of  a  gentle  voice  that  Memed  compounde.1 
of  the  bubbling  burning  of  birch-wr  J  fire,  of  the 
happy  laughter  of  little  river,  wher  ...e  water  run, 
in  rapid.,  of  all  peaceful  and  homely  fore«'  sound., 
and  with  them  an  echo  of  the  loveliness  of  a  sou 
that  ".uffer.  long  and  i.  kind." 
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